GENERAL  INFORMATION 


The  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS  Wins 
NATIONAL  HOR 


-ii  I 

lii  1 1  \r'/  i 


Joseph  Heresch  (left),  feature  department 
makeup  editor  who  edited  and  designed  prize- 
winning  Daily  News  special  home  section,  and 
Albert  Jedlicka,  Jr.,  real  estate  editor,  accept 
the  award  from  John  Dickerman  (right),  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Ruilders. 


The  Chicago  Daily  News  has  been  awarded  first  prize  for  the 
best  special  black>and-white  section  published  to  spotlight  last 
September’s  National  Home  Week. 

Tbe  award  was  presented  in  Chicago  Jan.  21  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Home  Builders. 

More  than  100  newspapers  across  the  country  entered  the 
competition.  Judges  lauded  the  Daily  News  special  section  for 
“attractive  layout  .  .  .  editorial  content  and 
photographs.”  / 

“The  first  page  invites  attention,”  they  / 
said.  “The  size  of  the  paper  was  tre-  / 
mendous.”  I 

This  recognition  of  another  achieve*  / 
ment  by  a  great  newspaper  further  dem*  / 
onstrates  the  vitality  and  growth  of  the  / 

Daily  News  to  readers  and  adver-  /  ^ 

tisers  alike.  I  d*.  ‘ 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS  •  DAILY  NEWS  PLAZA  •  JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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SCOTT 


One  Example  of  Equipment  for  Variable  Color  Page  Location 

one  web  and  allowing  the  turning 
over  of  one-half  of  the  web  when  de¬ 
sired  to  vary  the  color  page  location. 


The  above  diagram  shows  a  press 
equipped  to  enable  any  two  adjacent 
units  to  print  4  colors  on  either  side  of 

OR  more  than  60  years  Scott  has  been 
designing  and  building  newspaper  color 
printing  equipment.  The  fruits  of  this  con¬ 
tinuous  development  are  readily  apparent  in 
the  many  superior  mechanical  features  exclu¬ 
sive  with  Scott  Presses. 

The  illustration  above  is  a  splendid  example 
of  the  simplicity  in  design  and  convenience 
of  operation  of  Scott  Reversible  Drives  —  a 
simple  flip  of  a  lever  outside  the  gear  box 
does  the  trick! 


All  gears  are  always  in  correct  mesh.  The 
flexibility  of  Scott  Press  units  in  combination, 
to  enable  wide  selection  of  color  page  loca¬ 
tion,  derives  from  long  experience  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  color  press  equipment. 

And  so  it  goes,  through  a  long  list  of  features, 
with  sound  mechanical  design  and  sturdy 
construction,  assuring  long,  satisfactory  serv¬ 
ice  and  quality  printing  from  every  unit  of 
Scott  equipment. 


Buy  with  CONFIDENCE  -  -  -  Buy  SCOTT 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC. 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


INSURANCE 


ADDS  UP 


HAPPY 


PICTURE 


There  are  two  major  factors  that  have  made  p>ossible 
this  dramatic  progress  of  the  American  people  in  helping 
to  protect  themselves  against  the  expenses  and  loss  in¬ 
curred  by  illness  and  injury. 

The  first  is  the  consistent  and  intelligent  co-operation 
of  the  nation’s  hospitals  and  doctors.  Second  is  the  keen 
competition  among  the  more  than  700  insurance  com¬ 
panies.  This  has  brought  about  a  steady  increase  in  both 
the  quality  and  the  variety  of  the  protection  offered  to 
the  public. 


^HE  tremendous  nationwide  swing  to  voluntary 
health  insurance  in  the  past  ten  years  is  one  of 
the  brightest  spots  in  our  social  and  economic  structure. 

Today,  60  million  Americans  have  hospital  protection 
from  insurance  companies,  four  persons  for  every  one 
who  enjoyed  such  protection  in  1946.  57  million  have 
such  surgical  protection,  six  times  the  number  who  had  it 
ui  1946.  25  million  have  protection  against  medical  ex¬ 
penses,  a  twenty-eight-to-one  ratio.  And  30  million  are 
insured  against  loss-of-income. 


INSTITUTE 


THE  HEALTH 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


AGAIN  IN  1956  . 

THE  CHRONICLEcarrieo 

MORE  ADVERTISING  LINAGE 
THAN  BOTH  OTHER  PAPERS 


CHR6nICLE  44.756.817  Lines 
POST  32.989.162  Lines 

PRESS  10.522.674  Lines 


44  CONSECUTIVE  YEARS  OF  LEADERSHIP 
IN  ADVERTISING  AND  CIRCULATION 
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Vol.  90,  No.  6,  February  9,  1957.  Editor  &  Publisher,  the  Fourth  Estate  is 
published  every  Saturday  with  an  additional  issue-  The  International  Year  Book 
Number  in  February  by  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  Editorial  and  busi¬ 
ness  oHices  at  Suite  1700,  Times  Tower,  1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
(Printed  by  Scott  Printing  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.)  Second  class  mail  privileges 
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Feb.  11-22 — American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Directors  Senijj, 
(for  newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University, 
York. 

Feb.  II — New  York  State  Associated  Dailies,  Hotel  Syracuse,  N,  Y. 

Feb.  12-13 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Winter  meefi^ 
Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  j 

Feb.  14— South  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Feb.  14-16 — Maryland  Press  Association  and  Chesapeake  AssotisSoe 
of  the  Associated  Press,  annual  mbetings,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Feb.  14-16 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association-lnterstiti 
Advertising  Managers  Association,  display  advertising  conference,  Pmk 
Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Feb.  15-16 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  annual  mid-Wlnte] 
Press  Institute,  Hotel  Columbia,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Feb.  15-16 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Confersncs,  I 
Eugene  Hotel  and  University  of  Oregon  school  of  journalism,  E(J9I(is, 
Ore. 

Feb.  15-17 — Colorado  Press  Association,  annual  convention.  CosmopoTi- 
tan  Hotel.  Denver,  Colo. 

Feb.  17-18 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives'  AssoclatiM, 
semi-annual  meeting.  Hotel  President,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Feb.  20-23 — Georgia  Press  Institute.  29th  annual  session,  Henry  W 
Grady  School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

Feb.  22-23 — Northwest  Daily  Press  Association,  38th  annual  meeting 
Radisson  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Feb.  22-24— Nevada  State  Press  Association,  annual  convention,  Frs 
mont  Hotel,  Las  Vegas.  Nevada. 

Feb.  23-24 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Cerj 
linas  meeting.  The  Clemson  House,  Clemson  College,  S.  C. 

Feb.  23-25 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  St.  Paul  Hotel,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Fob.  24-26— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Winter  and  Spring  mer- 
ing,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Feb.  24-26 — Texas  Dally  Newspaper  Association,  36th  annual  meetlig, 
Western  Hills  Hotel,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Feb.  25-26— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion,  Winter  meeting,  Parker  House,  Boston. 

March  I — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  circulation  clinic,  Rutgers  liar 
verslty.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

March  2-3 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  annual  meeting,  LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

March  3-4— Now  York  State  Dailies,  Advertising  Managers  Buraw 
Spring  meeting.  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

March  4— United  Press  Newspaper  Editors  of  New  York  State,  frit 
convention.  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

March  6-8 — Gravure  Technical  Association,  annual  convention,  HoW 
Drake,  Chicago. 

March  9-10 — Missouri  Newspaper  Management  Clinic  annual,  School  d 
Journalism,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

March  10-12— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Wester 
Division,  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Galver,  Galveston,  Texas. 

March  11-22 — American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  Next 
Editors  Seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

March  13-16— Association  of  National  Advertisers,  Spring  meetin? 
The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

March  16-17 — Ohio  Select  List,  display  and  classified  advert  sing 
Clinic,  Deshler-Hilton  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

March  19-21 — Kent  State  University,  16th  annual  journalism  shod  j 
course,  Kent,  Ohio. 

March  19-22 — Kent  State  University,  16th  annual  photo  short  couise, 
Kent,  Ohio. 

March  21-23— N  ew  Jersey  Press  Association  and  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  joint  Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Conference. 
Sheraton  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

March  22-23 — National  Editorial  Association,  Spring  meeting.  Commo¬ 
dore  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

March  25-29 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Willard,  Washington,  D.C. 

March  29-31 — Inter-American  Press  Association,  semi-annual  board  o 
directors  meeting,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 

April  1-12  — American  Press  Institute,  general  reporters  seminar,  Colum 
bla  University,  New  York. 

April  1-3 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  ninth  annusl 
conference:  Broadmoore  Hotel.  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
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No.  73  in  a  series  of  friendhj  talks... 


Here’s  A  Tip  -  Get  Aboard 
Academy  Award  Sweepstakes 


The  motion  picture  industry  is  now  engaged  in  a  promotion  that  should 
appeal  greatly  to  newspapers. 

It  is  the  Academy  Award  Sweepstakes  —  a  guessing  contest  in  which 
people  will  have  an  opportunity  to  win  a  prize  by  naming  the  winners  of  12 
of  the  27  awards  which  the  Academy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts  and  Sciences 
will  announce  on  March  27. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  news  value  of  the  Academy  Awards. 
In  the  29  years  of  their  existence  they  have  become  one  of  the  great  news 
events  of  the  entertainment  world.  As  such  they  receive  wide  coverage  in 
newspapers,  on  radio  and  on  television. 

By  means  of  the  Academy  Award  Sweepstakes  it  will  now  be  possible 
for  theatre  patrons  —  and  newspaper  readers  —  to  pit  their  wits  against  the 
experts  and  guess  who  will  win  12  of  these  Awards. 

Nominations  for  the  Awards  will  be  announced  February  19.  Entry 
blanks  on  which  people  may  make  their  guesses  will  be  available  as  soon  there¬ 
after  as  possible.  The  contest  will  end  at  10  P.  M.  local  time  March  26. 
Winners  of  the  Academy  Awards  will  be  announced  on  the  following  night, 
March  27,  in  Hollywood. 

Since  this  is  entirely  a  local  promotion,  we  urge  newspapers  to  com¬ 
municate  at  once  with  their  local  theatres  and  work  out  ways  in  which  both 
may  benefit  from  it. 


The  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organizations,  Inc 
1501  Btx>adway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

P.S. — The  Sweepstakes  are  not  to  be  confused  with  the  Audience  Awards  election,  in 
which  the  public  votes  for  its  favorites.  This  will  be  held  later. 
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Memo  to  Caesar 

By  D.  K.  Woodman 

40  dramatic  telegraphic  exchanges  purported  to 
go  on  between  the  Roman  governor  of  Palestine 
and  Caesar  Augustus. 

Terse,  epigrammatic  Lenten  series  that  makes 
Christ’s  last  few  weeks  seem  like  a  current  tragedy. 

“This  is  the  most  vivid  Lenten  series,”  says  Dr. 
George  W.  Crane,  “that  I  have  ever  seen  in  news¬ 
paper  format.” 

How  to 

‘‘Cash-In”  on  Your  Worries 

By  Dr.  George  W.  Crane,  Ph.D.,  M.D. 

Vivid  condensation  of  Dr.  Crane’s  popular  new 
book,  adapted  for  12  or  24  Sunday  releases. 

Edited  and  arranged  by  “Stuffy”  Walters  and 
E.  C.  Norlander,  of  the  Chicago  DAILY  NEWS. 

Especially  fitting  for  the  Lenten  season,  for  it 
stresses  moral  values  mixed  with  practical  psy¬ 
chiatry.  Chapter  XI  (Vitamin  “R”)  deals  with  new 
psychological  projects  for  churches. 

Farm  and  Garden  Fax 

By  Dr.  R.  Milton  Carleton 

Intrigues  city  gardeners  as  well  as  big  time 
farmers.  Dr.  Carleton  is  America’s  foremost  au¬ 
thority  on  horticulture.  He  has  long  been  Research 
Director  for  Vaughan  Seed  Co.,  and  Science  Editor 
of  BETTER  HOMES  &  GARDENS  magazine. 

Quiz  Hall 

By  Wilton  E.  Hall 

Snappy,  4-answer  daily  quiz  with  special  ques¬ 
tions  slanted  to  appeal  to  teen-agers,  housewives 
and  men  folks. 

Widely  used  as  party  game  material  for  church 
groups  and  social  events.  Prescribed  by  high 
schools  as  collateral  reading,  for  it  wraps  up  popu¬ 
lar  and  scientific  facts  inside  a  sugar-coated  format 
of  entertainment. 

The  Worry  Clinic 

By  Dr.  George  W.  Crane,  Ph.D.,  M.D. 

LIFE  MAGAZINE  says  this  is  the  “Age  of 
Psychology.”  Well,  Dr.  Crane  is  chiefly  responsible 
for  making  it  such !  His  daily  column  has  l^en  ap¬ 
pearing  for  21  years  in  leading  newspapers. 

Dr.  Crane  is  a  SPACE-SAVER,  for  he  covers 
the  5  major  human  interests  every  week,  and  has 
the  largest  mail  service  in  America. 

Although  his  college  texts  dominate  the  field. 
Dr.  Crane  talks  in  2-syllable  words  and  is  the  ex¬ 
ponent  of  “horse  sense.” 

His  column  always  rates  either  1st  or  2nd  on 
reader  polls. 


The  Hopkins  Syndicate 

520  North  Michigan  Avenue 
CHICAGO  (11) 


J/^au  ^rwin  J  C^oiv 


umn 


Writes  for  Writers 


H  KCIIMIOCATION  among  newsmen,  as  among  all  men.  canl# 

I  mutually  liel^)ful.  For  instance,  Damon  Kerby,  assistant  featiire 
editor,  St.  Louis  Post-  Dispatch,  missed  one  of  the  great  booij 
by  one  of  my  favorite  writers.  Hal  Borland,  until  be  read  about 
it  here  and  then  he  got  it  and  wrote  a  fine  review  of  it.  .Wl 
had  missed  a  later  Borland  book  until  Mr.  Kerby  reminded: 

“Thank  you  very,  very  much  for  your  paragraphs  on  Hal 
Borland’s  ‘High,  Wide  and  Lonesome’  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.l. 

It  had  come  out  in  mid-Summer  during  my  vacation  and  1  had 
completely  missed  it. 

“Have  you  read  his  later  ‘How  to  Write  and  Sell  Non-Fiction?' 
(Ronald  Press  Co.,  15  E.  26th  St.,  New  York;  S3.50)  It’s  fas 
cinating  reading  and  should  be  on  every  school  of  journalism 
,  shelf  —  and  every  public  library  shelf  for  that  matter  —  in  the 
I  United  States.  It  answers  a  lot  of  questions  that  working  neKs 
papermen  are  asked  all  the  time,  and  that  many  newspapermen 
ask  themselves,  for  that  matter.” 

And  thank  you,  Mr.  Kerby,  for  calling  attention  to  this  bool 
of  practical  advice  to  writers  from  a  professional  writer  who  ha- 
published  350  articles  in  leading  magazines,  a  number  of  book- 
and  who  has  worked  on  a  number  of  newspapers.  Mr.  Borlana 
writes  those  Sunday  nature  essays  on  the  Neiv  York  Times  edi 
torial  page  and  in  1955  he  was  director  of  non-fiction  at  th* 
Writers  Conference  at  the  University  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Borland  has  served  all  writers  and  would-be  writers  weii 
by  telling  them,  simply  and  succinctly,  “How  to  write  and  sfti 
non-fiction.”  It  should  be  on  every  writer’s  reference  shelf. 

.  Some  stolen  stray  sentences: 

“Build  a  vocabulary.  Build  as  big  a  vocabulary  a*  you  wi*li.  But  or»a:' 

'  of  esoteric  and  merely  pretentious  words.  You  are  writing  to  conimunical' 

“Strong  verbs  and  strong  adjectives  and  adverbs  constitute  the  backbot' 

;  of  >trong  sentences. 

“Any  craftsman  has  a  high  respect  for  his  tools.  A  writer’s  tools  atf 
words,  and  a  writer  worth  his  keep  is  a  craftsman. 

“It  is  impossible  to  escape  the  human  element.  It  is  fundamental.  Man- 
first  and  enduring  interest  is  in  himself  and  his  own  kind. 

“One  of  the  real  marks  of  a  writer  is  that  he  has  an  overwhi-lmin: 
curiosity  about  the  world  and  the  people  in  it.  He  is  consumed  by  ok 
question — why?  .  .  .  Any  writer  who  is  consumed  by  the  persistence  of  tb? 
why  has  the  whole  world  open  to  him  as  subject  matter  for  hi-  writmi 

“The  longer  you  stay  in  this  business,  the  more  thoroughly  you  learn 
i  your  craft,  the  more  demanding  you  will  be  of  yourself.  Nobody  is  tnorr 
I  critical  or  demands  better  work  from  a  good  writer  than  the  writer, 
j  “What  makes  your  story  unique  is  that  nobody  else  could  have  writtfn 
it  exactly  as  you  wrote  it.  Your  story  has  you  in  it.  .  .  .  If  this  piece  isii> 
different  from  anything  ever  before  created,  it  is  a  failure.  If  it  hasnt 
something  of  you  in  it,  it  was  born  dea<l.  .And  that  capacity,  that  abilib 
to  take  a  part  of  you  and  put  it  into  everything  you  write,  is  one  of  tw 
most  difficult  things  to  learn.  It  can’t  be  taught,  as  techniques  are  taught. 

It  must  be  there,  in  the  instinct,  in  the  impulse,  in  the  innate  capacity,  j 
.And  you  have  to  find  it  for  yourself,  there  in  that  lonely  room  where  you 
sit  at  the  typewriter  and  know  that  there  is  no  one  else  in  the  worlt 
who  can  give  you  the  answers.” 

But  Hal  Borland  does  give  many  answers  to  many  questions— 
down-to-eartb  questions  like  how  to  construct  and  market  a  stop 
I  and  what  the  pay  is  likely  to  be — which  newsmen  who  want  to 
free-lance  magazine  articles  or  books  want  to  know.  riters  are 
deeply  indebted  to  Hal  Borland  for  his  sage  advice 
generous  sharing  of  wide  knowledge  in  the  field  of  writing.  Th’- 
guy  is  really  a  writer’s  writer! 

Predicates,  ISinins  and  Verbs 

An  editor  with  pen  in  hand — 

Is  like  a  king,  with  scepter  grand. 

Who  rules  his  subjects  in  the  land — 

By  dint  of  rhetoric  command!  —  Frank  Del-Witt. 
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ABC  Publisher's  Interim  Statement,  4th  Quarter  1956  (subject  to  audit) 


Once  again  the  Long  Island  Press  is  first  on  Long  Island!  The  close 

of  1956  showed  the  Long  Island  Press  with  the  largest  circulation  in  its  history! 

Hand  in  hand  with  circulation  successes,  the  linage  picture  for  the  Press 
in  '56  reached  an  all-time  high  of  24,825,766  lines  ...  a  gain  of 
almost  1  ’/i  million  lines  over  1955. 

Better  take  another  look  at  fabulous  Long  Island,  particularly  the  Long  Island  Press! 


national  advertising  office 

^OlTOR 


NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPERS  •  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  1,  N.  Y. 
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editorial 


Red  China 

^T^HE  State  Department’s  slip  is  showing.  It  is  becoming  more  and 

more  obvious  that  its  policv  with  respect  to  newsmen  going  to 
Red  China  was  badlv  conceived  and  the  Department  is  striving  cpiite 
nnsiiccessfnllv  to  jnstifv  it.  Its  apparent  c'onliision  on  this  issue,  and 
its  unwillingness  to  disassociate  newspaper  corres|X)ndents  from 
diplomatic  dickering,  d{)es  not  do  credit  to  onr  government. 

The  State  Department,  up  to  now,  has  been  claiming  that  re¬ 
porters  could  not  go  to  Red  China  because  the  U.S.  did  not  recognize 
that  regime  and  therefore  no  protection  could  be  afforded  U.S. 
citizens. 

On  Tuesdav,  Secretarv  of  State  Didles  claimed  the  real  reason 
was  that  the  Communist  Chinese  government  was  trying  to  use  the 
10  American  civilians  imprisoned  there  as  blackmail— the  prisoners 
would  be  released  if  the  U.S.  permitted  correspondents  to  go  there. 

Howe\'er,  on  Wednesday  President  Eisenhower  in  his  press  con¬ 
ference  said  “this  is  a  new  thought  that  has  come  in”  and  “I  will  talk 
to  him  (Dulles)  about  it  and  see  exactly  what  it  is  he  is  speaking  of.” 
Obviously,  this  new  reasoning  was  all  news  to  the  President  who 
should  have  known  all  about  it  because  he  publicly  supported  the 
State  Department  ban  when  it  was  reiterated  last  August. 

Mr.  Dulles  had  said  there  has  been  no  recent  contract  from  Red 
China  on  this  alleged  deal.  And  the  State  Department  has  refused  to 
say  where  or  when  the  Communist  government  had  offered  to  make 
a  swap  of  10  U.S.  prisoners  in  exchange  for  the  entrance  of  U.S. 
newsmen. 

If  it  is  true  that  Red  China  made  such  a  proposal  it  must  have 
come  since  August  because  that  vv'as  when  the  group  of  U.S.  news¬ 
men  was  invited  by  the  Chinese  Communists.  Yet  our  own  govern¬ 
ment’s  ban  on  travel  to  Red  China  goes  back  before  that  time. 

If  it  is  true  that  Red  China  has  linked  the  entry  of  U.S.  corres¬ 
pondents  to  the  release  of  the  prisoners,  then  our  government  should 
have  refused  to  recognize  such  a  connection.  It  should  have  stood 
on  the  principle,  which  has  guided  our  government  up  to  now,  that 
the  travel  of  American  newsmen  has  no  relation  to  diplomatic  nego¬ 
tiations. 

That  principle  always  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  right  one.  .Ynd 
the  sooner  the  State  Department  drops  its  attempts  to  jnstifv  anv 
other  policy  the  better  it  will  be. 

Open  Meeting  Laws 

INE  states  have  so-called  “open  meeting”  statutes  providing  that 
^  meetings  of  official  government  boards  or  agencies  will  be  open 
to  the  public.  Under  the  aegis  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  which  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  “model”  statute  for  this  purpose,  some  progress  along  this 
line  is  being  made  in  other  states. 

Massachusetts  newspapers  have  petitioned  the  state  legislature 
to  support  a  bih  of  this  tvpe. 

In  North  Dakota,  a  similar  bill  is  before  the  legislature  which 
invited  the  state’s  newsmen  to  meet  with  it  for  talks  on  the  subject. 
The  House  of  Representatives  gave  permission  to  the  North  Dakota 
Professional  Chapter  of  SDX  to  use  the  House  chambers  for  a  freedom 
of  information  discussion. 

The  existence  of  nine  states  with  such  a  law,  and  this  North 
Dakota  episode,  indicate  that  success  can  be  achieved  if  newspapers 
work  together  for  the  common  good  of  the  public.  We  recommend 
this  concerted  action  to  editors  and  publishers  in  other  states. 
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Roman’s  Page 

.^XD  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  get 
>  ball  of  down  dry-cleaned  the  red 
carpet  will  be  out  for  King  Saud  of 
Saudi  Arabia,  who  reportedly  is  bringing 
in  his  setinue  15  trucks  of  girls  for 
President  Eisenhower.  —  Broun^t'ille 
iTex.)  Hrrald. 


The  sleeveless  bodice  was  finished 
in  a  high  neck,  and  her  bouffant  skirt 
*as  flood  length. — Clevelavd  (Ohio) 
rhin  Dealer. 


She  has  been  in  the  hospital  for  a 
cptration.  Had  her  tonsils  and  annoise 
removed,  a  sisk  removed  off  her  leg. 
Another  daughter’s  children  has  viris 
colds.  —  (heenfield  (Tenn.)  Gazette. 


Bearded  lace  cutouts  were  applique 
the  square  neckline  of  the  bride 
fown —  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evenivp  S'ew 


She  also  abjures  the  baggy  tweed 
and  sloppy  seater  that  the  British 
^  seems  naked  without.  —  Wichita 
*kas.)  Beacon. 


letters 

MUNSEY’S  REFUGEES 

In  re  lobster  tricks,  I  recall  with  happy 
(and  unhappy)  memories  my  initial  e.xperi- 
cnce  with  those  ungodly  hours  (2  to  9 
a.m.)  in  1925-26  when  the  personabk' 
George  Lyon  presided  humanely  in  the  slot 
on  the  old  Tide  gram,  at  Cortland  and  Dev 
Streets. 

I  was  a  comparative  tyro  in  a  rim  crew 
of  old-timers.  I  need  not  add  that  there 
were  no  dull  moments  in  the  few  intervals 
when  the  deck  w’as  cleared  of  copy.  Each 
gaffer  had  done  plenty  of  traveling  and 
each  had  experiences  galore— rich  talcs  of 
newspaper  adventures  that  enlivened  our 
ordinarily  dull  and  routine  nocturnal  chore. 

The  late  and  hardly  lamented  Frank 
Munsey  then  owned  the  Telegram,  which 
had  surx’ived  the  green  grocer’s  (William 
Allen  White’s  designation)  ruthless  scrap¬ 
ping  of  New  York  dailies  he  bought  up  in 
the  mid-Twenties.  The  ex-pulp  magazine 
tycoon  was  unbelievably  inhuman  in  his 
attitude  toward  his  hired  help.  An  aging 
misanthrope  himself,  he  had  no  use  or  con¬ 
sideration  for  balding  or  graying  serfs,  re¬ 
gardless  of  long  or  faithful  service.  He  was 
known  to  order  the  peremptory  firing  of 
such  unfortunates  he  happened  to  notice  on 
his  occasional  passages  through  the  day- 
side  citv  room.  Most  of  the  victims  of  the 
so-and-so’s  cruel  whims  were  shuffled  by 
considerate  execs  to  safer  spots  where  they 
were  relatively  safe  from  the  Munsey  ogre 
eye.  The  lobster  shift  was  one  such  haven 
and  I  met  such  refugees  during  my  hitch 
on  the  night  side. 

Munsev’s  Simon  Legree  didoes.  I  grant, 
were  quite  exceptional.  On  the  other  foot, 
newspaper  jobs  were  too  generally  insecure. 

All  of  which  leads  me  to  emphasize  how 
conditions  have  changed  markedly  for  the 
better  over  the  last  two  decades. 

Wherefore  I  fortunately  find  myself  en¬ 
abled  at  65  to  call  it  a  day  on  routine  work 
to  enjoy,  while  still  possessing  most  of  my 
mental  marbles,  a  period  of  modestly 
solvent  leisure  (mopery,  if  you  will),  thanks 
to  Social  Security  and  an  enabling,  also 
modest,  pension,  inaugurated  in  1947  by 
the  Gannett  Organization. 

It  is  a  consummation  I  devoutly  wish  all 
Fourth  Estaters  who  are  approaching  sen- 
ectitiide. 

S.  J.  Fitzgerald 

908  Main  Street  West, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A  PRIVILEGE 

Perhaps  you  wonder  why  a  printer  would 
be  subscribing  to  E&P  .  .  .  Well,  the  first 
copy  I  bothered  to  look  at  was  the  issue 
of  bee.  29.  1956.  I  was  attracted  to  the 
ad  on  the  cover,  “Looked  at  Your  Life 
Lately?”  It  was  challenging  .  .  .  delightful 
reading  ...  in  such  magnetic  style  that 
I  had  to  go  bevond  and  read  inside  .  .  . 
I  wish  to  thank  you  for  allowing  me  the 
privilege  of  becoming  one  of  your  sub¬ 
scribers. 

Don  Lewis 

Composing  Room, 

Detroit  (Mich.)  News. 
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GOODWILL  PROMOTION 

During  1958,  more  than  thirty  million 
people  are  expected  to  attend  the  Belgian 
World’s  Fair. 

A  dramatic  role  can  be  played  by  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapcTS,  and  especially  American 
foreign  language  newspapers  in  bringing 
the  real  message  of  America,  to  these  people. 

Each  day,  copies  of  these  American 
newspapers  could  be  flown  to  Belgium 
where  their  front  pages  would  lie  projected 
on  to  giant  screens  throughout  the  exhibit. 

I  have  made  the  suggestion  to  Howard 
Cullman,  Commissioner  General,  Office'  of 
the  Bnissels  Universal  &  International  Ex¬ 
hibition,  1958. 

Newspapers  might  wish  to  pick  up  the 
idea  and  develop  it. 

Howard  C.  Kurtz  Jr. 
Handy  Associates,  Inc. 

.570  Lexington  Avenue, 

New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

LIST  OF  REFORMS 

Former  United  Press  President  Karl 
Bickel  is  quoted  in  E&P  (Jan.  5)  as  saying 
that  today’s  journalism  needs  “a  lot  of  new 
curves  and  a  fresh  stance  or  two.” 

I’ll  outline  just  a  few  of  the  reforms 
needed : 

1—  Journalism  today  is  too  petty.  I  have 
seen  reporters  and  editors  debating  an  hour 
whether  or  not  to  capitalize  a  minor  word. 
But  when  it  comes  to  makeup  and  story 
selection  the  paper  goes  to  pot  without 
controversy. 

2—  We  ape  others  without  knowing  the 
reasons  whv.  One  publisher  had  read 
someplace  that  the  .secret  of  an  Egyptian 
publisher’s  success  was  to  put  at  least  25 
stories  on  page  one.  The  publisher  came 
ninning  back  to  me  one  day.  “Today’s 
paper  is  no  good,”  he  exclaimed.  “You 
have  only  twenty-four  stories  on  the  front 
page!”  Of  course,  the  publisher  did  not 
realize  that  it  is  the  hjpe  of  story  that 
counts— not  the  number.  He  failed  to  read 
that  the  Egyptian  publisher  means  25 
“scandal”  stories. 

.3— Editors  and  reporters  do  not  mingle 
with  the  people  as  they  should.  You  don’t 
know  public  opinion  by  sitting  at  a  tele¬ 
phone,  waiting  for  it  to  ring. 

4—  Today’s  hiring  policies  are  terrible. 
Newspapers  arc  getting  dullt'r  because  per¬ 
sonnel  people  want  everyone  of  the  .same 
brand  and  make. 

5—  Personal  journalism  needs  more  friends 
in  the  editorial  offices.  It  has  a  lot  of 
friends  among  the  reading  public.  No  mat¬ 
ter  what  some  editors  try  to  talk  themselves 
into  believing,  columnists  like  Winchell, 
Sokolsky,  Pcgler,  Corum,  Cannon,  Durling 
and  Caen  are  what  most  readers  want. 
Editors  and  publishers  must  learn  that 
their  own  feelings  should  not  bias  them 
against  a  popular  writer. 

Sy  Kopf 

Box  64. 

Loundonville,  Ohio. 
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Although  words  help  keep  him  in  business,  it’s 
sales  action  that  speaks  loudest  for  Ralph  DeJur. 
He  is  president  of  DeJUR-Amsco  Corp.,  U.  S.  dis¬ 
tributor  for  the  Stenorette  dictating-transcribing 
machine. 

When  the  machine  was  introduced  into  this  coun¬ 
try  in  June  irCS,  the  company  faced  two  major 
problems :  to  create  a  national  dealer  organization; 
to  create  consumer  demand,  especially  among  busi¬ 
ness  executives. 

With  a  limited  budget,  DeJUR  had  to  plan  its  ad¬ 
vertising  carefully— and  yet  cover  the  country.  The 
solution?  The  New  York  Times. 

That’s  all  there  was  to  it.  Immediately  after  the 
first  ads  ran  in  mid-1955,  dealers  from  every  part 
of  the  country  responded.  In  a  short  time,  DeJUR 
was  able  to  franchise  many  of  the  nation’s  most 
active  dealers. 


So  rapid  was  public  acceptance,  Mr.  DeJur  reveals, 
“that  many  dealers  joined  us  in  a  cooperative 
advertising  campaign  in  The  Times  to  bring  pre¬ 
sold  customers  directly  to  their  stores.” 


Here’s  proof,  Mr.  DeJur  declares,  that  “The  Times 
consumer  and  trade  coverage  gives  us  full  measure 
for  our  advertising  dollar.” 


Whatever  and  wherever  you  sell— supermarkets, 
franchised  dealers,  department  stores,  gas  stations 
—The  New  York  Times  consistently  helps  you  sell 
more,  much  more.  Smart  advertisers  know  it. 
That’s  why  they  have  made  The  New  York  Times 
the  biggest  advertising  medium  in  the  world’s 
greatest  and  most  profitable  market  for  38  years. 
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the  spot  news  paper  of  the  newspaper  and  advertising  fields 


lob  of  Selling  Auto  Linage 
Is  Placed  Squarely  on  Reps 


Chrysler  Spokesman  Tells  What 
Change  in  Ad  Budgeting  Means 

By  I’arkrr 

Detboit 

The  end  of  the  co-operative  advertising  setup  between 
the  Big  Three  of  the  automobile  industry  and  their  dealers 
Beans  that  newspaper  representatives  really  have  to  go  to 
work,  Richard  E.  Forbes,  director  of  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  for  Chrysler  Corp.,  said  Feb.  5  at  a  meeting  of 
Detroit  chapter,  American  Association  of  Newspaper  Repre- 
MOtatives. 

“No  longer  can  the  failure  to  ‘make  the  list’  or  ‘get  an 
A  schedule’  be  passed  along  to  someone  else,”  Mr.  Forbes 
aid.  “Now  the  primary  responsibility  is  yours.  Now  you 
must  accept  the  responsibility  for  your  newspapers’  success 
or  failure  to  be  included  in  any  automobile  manufacturer’s 
lewspaper  list.” 

Mr.  Forbes  was  referring  to  turer  the  opportunity  to  l)e 
letion  taken  by  General  Motors,  flexible  as  he  has  never  been 
Ford  and  Chrysler  ending  the  before.” 
practice  under  which  dealers  Market  Flexibility 

erotributed  a  specified  amount  p^^^es  was  referring  to 

tottadvertrsing  kitty,  based  on  fact  that  under  the  co-op 

f  system,  the  manufacturers  were 

fm  then  was  spent  for  adver-  1^33  committed  to  spend 

tiling,  with  the  dealers  having  advertising  dollars  in  a 

a^major  voice  in  the  expendi-  ^ 

termined  by  the  number  of  cars 
Dealer  s  Role  Minimized  sold  in  that  area.  There  no 
.\ow  the  manufacturers  are  longer  will  be  any  such  binding 
taking  over  full  control  of  all  agreement  on  the  manufactur- 
advertising  and  passing  the  cost  ers. 

along  to  the  dealer  in  his  whole-  “This  flexibility,”  he  con- 
sale  price.  The  dealer  passes  tinned,  “will  enable  the  manu- 
tie  cost  along  to  the  buyer.  facturer  not  only  to  support 
The  dealer,  for  the  most  part,  dealers  on  a  coverage  basis  but, 
is  taken  out  of  the  picture  as  with  your  help,  to  put  the  news- 
far  as  decisions  on  advertising  paper  advertising  dollars  to 
^''Penditures  are  made.  work  where  and  how  they’ll  do 

“1  know  there  has  been  some  our  dealers  the  most  good  with- 
negative  reaction  on  the  part  of  in  the  over-all  framework  of  our 
some  newspapers  to  cancella-  media  coverage  and  general 
^on  of  the  co-op  plans,”  Mr.  marketing  problems. 

Forbes  said.  “Actually,  I  think  “In  this  respect  media  deci- 
t’s  an  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  sions  will  be  made  objectively, 
“f  the  rep  really  knows  and  based  on  sound  advertising  and 
soils  his  market.  marketing  criteria,  developed  by 

“Heretofore  money  had  to  be  you,  our  advertising  agencies 
sp«nt  in  a  market.  Now  it  and  ourselves. 

I^’t  necessarily  have  to  be.  “Under  the  new  arrangement, 
shls  obviously  imposes  a  great-  I  know  that  the  manufacturer 
®  responsibility  on  you.  Con-  is  not  going  to  reduce  his  ad- 
'orsely,  it  gives  the  manufac-  vertising  pressure.  He  is  going 
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to  examine  carefully  where  he 
will  expend  these  dollars,  where 
they  will  be  most  effective  for 
the  dealer  and  for  the  manufac¬ 
turer. 

“Although  your  sales  task 
may  be  simplified  by  the  sheer 
reduction  in  the  number  of  in¬ 
dividuals  whom  you  must  sell,  it 
has  become  much  more  defined. 
You  must  now  sell  the  use  of 
your  newspaper  versus  other 
media,  but  you  must  also  sell 
your  newspaper  against  your 
inherent  competition,  the  com¬ 
peting  newspaper. 

“Under  these  conditions,  I 
know  you  will  agree  that  the 
newspaper  representative  is  go¬ 
ing  to  have  to  speak  with  mar¬ 
keting  authority.  How  well  you 
present  your  case  for  your 
newspaper  and  market  will  de¬ 
pend  on  whether  newspapers 
hold,  lose  or  increase  linage.” 

$1.')0  Million 

Mr.  Forbes  said  the  three 
largest  automotive  manufac¬ 
turers  are  expected  to  invest 
some  $150,000,000  in  newspaper 
space  this  year,  well  over  half 
the  estimated  total  expenditure 
for  all  media. 

“It’s  a  sizable  sum,”  he  said, 
“and  its  productivity  will  de¬ 
pend  on  how  wisely  it  is  invest¬ 
ed  within  your  medium.  It’s  up 
to  you  to  help  us  make  sound 
decisions.” 

Mr.  Forbes  had  some  special 
advice  as  to  how  the  newspaper 
representatives  should  handle 
themselves  in  the  light  of  the 
new  developments.  He  said: 

“You  should  be  aware,  and  I 
think  you  are,  of  the  fact  that 
other  media  are  interested  in 
acquiring  the  newspaper  dollars 
for  themselves.  They  are  out  in 
force  and  selling  hard. 

Representatives’  Checklist 

“If  I  were  a  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentative  (he  was  at  one 
time),  in  light  of  changing  cir¬ 
cumstances,  I  believe  that  I 
would  ask  myself  the  following 
questions  and  then  take  what¬ 
ever  action  my  answers  dic¬ 
tated  : 


LOCALIZED  ad  copy  (Benton 
and  Bowles)  keeps  the  Stude- 
baker  car  very  much  in  the 
picture.  Photographic  series  of 
four-column  ads  is  running  in 
newspapers.  Roy  Hurley,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Curtiss-Wright  Corp. 
(parent  of  Studebaker-Packard), 
takes  a  personal  interest  in  the 
campaign.  Ad  border  was  his 
idea. 

“1 — When  w'as  the  last  time 
I  made  a  good  sales  solicita¬ 
tion? 

“2 — How  often  should  I  make 
a  call  on  the  client  and  on  the 
agency  to  keep  them  up  to  date 
on  my  paper  and  market? 

“3 — When  was  the  last  time  I 
brought  new  information  to  the 
person  on  whom  I  called?  Or 
did  I  just  make  a  social  call 
“4 — What  do  I  know  about 
actual  sales  performance  of  the 
respective  auto  manufacturers 
in  my  markets? 

“5 — How  does  my  paper  (in 
each  market  I’m  interested  in) 
perform  competitively  with 
other  newspapers,  particularly 
from  the  standpoint  of  new  and 
used  car  linage,  sales  results 
and  market  coverage? 

“6 — Have  I  deleted  all  am¬ 
biguous  or  misleading  informa¬ 
tion  from  my  solicitation  and 
limited  it  to  a  factual  presenta¬ 
tion  of  marketing  facts  that  are 
important  to  a  purchasing  deci¬ 
sion? 

“7 — When  was  the  last  time 
I  had  an  exciting  idea  on  the 
use  of  newspaper  space  to  ex¬ 
plore  with  the  agency  or  manu¬ 
facturer  ? 

“As  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives,  you  have  a  powerful  story 
to  tell.  Your  medium  has  a  ter¬ 
rific,  time-tested  record  of  ac¬ 
tive  and  effective  sales  suppoi  t.” 


Boston  ‘Monopoly’  Talk 
Put  into  FCC  Records 


Washington' 

Affidavits  in  support  of  a  charge  that  the  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler  Corp.  is  intent  on  creating  a  newspaper  monopoly 
situation  in  Boston  were  placed  before  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  this  week  by  officers  and  directors 
of  the  Boston  Globe. 


In  a  formal  petition,  Globe 
Newspaper  Company  moved  to 
forestall  grant  of  a  television 
station  license  to  the  Herald- 
Traveler’s  subsidiary  company, 
WHDH,  Inc.  It  asked  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  reopen  the  case,  in¬ 
volving  Channel  5,  to  receive 
evidence  “of  a  grave  nature” 
that  has  developed  since  the 
heai’ing  record  was  closed  in 
February  1955. 


‘Political  Pressure’ 


The  filing  of  the  Globe’s  peti¬ 
tion,  containing  an  assertion  of 
a  threat  by  a  Herald  Traveler 
officer  to  “drive  you  (the  Globe) 
out  of  business,”  followed  by 
a  few  days  a  Drew  Pearson  re¬ 
port  that  political  pressure  was 
being  brought  to  bear  on  the 
FCC  to  rule  in  favor  of  WHDH. 
The  hearing  examiner,  James 
Cunningham,  recommended  pre¬ 
ference  to  Greater  Boston  Tele¬ 
vision  Corp.  There  were  five  ap¬ 
plicants. 

Columnist  Pearson  named 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Sinclair 
Week  s,  former  Republican 
Chairman  Leonard  W.  Hall  and 
Sen.  Leverett  Saltonstall  as 
being  active  in  behalf  of  the 
Herald  -  Traveler’s  application. 
Categorical  denials  came  from 
all  sources  and  Mr.  Pearson 
said:  “The  facts  in  the  story 
are  correct  regardless  of  de¬ 
nials.” 

Robert  Choate,  publisher  of 
the  Herald-Traveler,  pointed 
out  some  inaccuracies  in  the 
Pearson  report  and  noted  that 
his  newspaper  had  dropped  the 
Pearson  column  “following  his 
unfounded  publication  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower’s  illness  in 
Minneapolis”  during  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

Mr.  Choate  accused  Mr.  Pear¬ 
son  of  making  “a  deliberate  at¬ 
tempt  to  injure  me  and  the  pa¬ 
pers  I  represent  before  the  ju¬ 
dicial  agency  of  the  Government 
after  three  years  of  hearings.” 


ous  practices  in  this  regard, 
the  Globe  said  the  Herald- 
Traveler  charged  radio  stations 
in  Boston  other  than  WHDH 
the  national  rate  for  advertis¬ 
ing  which  double  the  local  rate. 

Davis  Taylor,  president  of  the 
Globe,  told  in  an  affidavit  that 
Mr.  Choate  had  urged  him  re¬ 
peatedly  in  the  last  two  years 
to  “do  my  best  to  effect  a 
merger  of  the  Globe  and  Her¬ 
ald-Traveler.”  Mr.  Taylor  said 
ht  did  not  favor  the  idea  and 
he  would  oppose  it;  furthermore, 
the  Globe  obtained  advice  from 
a  Harvard  professor  that  such 
a  merger  would  violate  the 
anti-trust  law. 


Threat  Related 


“When  I  finally  informed  him 
(Choate)  that  the  Globe  was 
not  interested  in  merging  with 
the  Herald-Traveler  at  any 
time,”  Mr.  Taylor  stated,  “he 
told  me  that  so  far  as  the  Her¬ 
ald-Traveler  was  concerned  he 
was  going  to  do  his  best  to  put 
the  Globe  out  of  business;  that 
if  he  was  awarded  a  license  for 
a  television  station,  he  was 
going  to  use  his  newspaper, 
radio  station  and  television  sta¬ 
tion  to  injure  the  Globe  if  he 
could.” 

Mr.  Taylor’s  affidavit  con¬ 
tinued  with  a  recitation  of 
alleged  acts  by  Mr.  Choate  to 
interfere  with  the  Globe  fi¬ 
nancing  of  a  new  plant. 


Mr.  Choate.  His  affidavit  set 
forth : 

“Mr.  Choate  said  .  . .  that  as 
long  as  the  two  papers  operated 
separately,  there  would  be  a 
war,  and  that  the  only  solution 
to  this  kind  of  competition  was 
a  merger. 

“Mr.  Choate  said  that  if  we 
would  not  merge  he  would  fight 
us.  ‘If  you  build,  we  will  build; 
if  you  offer  four-color  printing 
to  advertisers,  we  will  offer 
four-color  printing  to  advertis¬ 
ers;  if  you  have  96  pages  in 
your  first  section  on  your  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper,  we  will  have 
96  pages  in  our  fii'st  section  on 
Sunday.’  We  said  this  might  be 
a  good  thing  for  all  of  us.” 

Affidavits  bearing  on  Mr. 
Choate’s  merger  campaign  were 
signed  also  by  John  F.  Reid, 
the  Globe  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  Ralph  Lowell,  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  company. 

Former  Judge  Neville  Miller 
signed  the  Globe  petition.  While 
pointing  out  the  morning-eve- 
ning-Sunday  competition  be¬ 
tween  the  Globe  and  Herald- 
Traveler,  it  declared  that  the 
Hearst  newspapers  in  Boston 
“in  many  ways  do  not  compete 
with  the  Globe  and  the  Herald- 
Traveler.” 


Stations  in  Tieup 
With  Newspaper 

Bi.NGHAMTOX,  Xy 
The  Binghamton  Sun,  bor. 
ing  daily,  and  WNBF  radio  ad 
TV,  owned  and  operated  by  Tr.. 
angle  Publications,  Inc.,  biT^ 
joined  in  a  news  and  promotion 
arrangement. 

The  Sun,  will  supply  the  su. 
tions  with  local  and  sports  nets 
in  exchange  for  free  publicity 
on  the  air.  The  TV  station 
the  only  one  operating  in  this 
area  now.  The  Pres.s,  a  Gannc 
newspaper,  plans  to  iuv 
WINR-TV  on  the  air  by  July 
WNBF-TV  operates  on  char, 
nel  12  and  has  a  wide  rang 
It  dips  south  in  Northern  Penn 
sylvania  and  has  penetratki: 
into  the  Scranton-Wilkes-Bare 
area.  It  also  goes  into  Elmira. 

The  Sun  will  list  WNBF  pr^ 
grams  in  a  special  section  aW 
its  regular  radio-TV  log  an 
will  plug  the  stations  in  spol- 
throughout  the  paper. 

WNBF  has  hired  Cal  Tinne; 
veteran  radio  and  newspape 
reporter,  to  run  its  news 
partment. 


\Yc 

believf 


Only  2  Compete  Directly 


‘Great  Area  Paper’ 


John  1.  Taylor,  treasurer  of 
the  Globe,  said  in  another  af¬ 
fidavit  that  Mr.  Choate  had  ap¬ 
proached  him  also  on  the  idea 
of  “a  great  area  newspaper 
which  would  cover  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  be  one  of  the  biggfest 
papers  in  the  country.” 

During  the  conversation  about 
possible  effects  of  a  Globe-HT 
merger,  Mr.  Taylor  related,  Mr. 
Choate  remarked:  “Oh,  to  hell 
with  the  Post.  Let  it  die  on  the 


Adjunct  to  Newspaper 
The  burden  of  the  Globe’s 
opposition  to  granting  a  TV 
license  to  the  Herald-Traveler 
rested  on  its  claim  that  the 
H-T’s  primary  use  of  its  radio 
outlet,  WHDH,  is  to  promote 
the  newspapers.  Citing  numer- 


vine. 

The  Post  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  was  one  of  the  original 
bidders  for  the  TV  license.  It 
is  now  involved  in  bankruptcy 
proceedings,  the  Post  having 
been  suspended. 

Mr.  Taylor  told  of  another 
meeting  just  a  year  ago  with 


Thus,  with  the  Post  out  of 
business,  the  petition  stated, 
“there  is  left  in  Boston  only 
two  newspapers  which  compete 
directly  with  one  another.” 

The  petitioner  argued  that  if 
WHDH  receives  a  TV  permit, 
the  “power  of  the  Herald-Trav¬ 
eler  to  promote  its  own  business 
.  .  .  will  be  greatly  increased 
so  that  your  petitioner  could 
compete  against  it  only  with 
the  greatest  of  difficulty.” 

Allusion  was  made  to  the 
“previous  antitrust  history  of 
some  of  the  principals  of  the 
Herald-Traveler  (United  Shoe 
Machine  Corp.)  to  put  the  FCC 
on  notice  that  a  license  to 
WHDH  might  not  be  in  the 
public  interest. 

“The  grant  of  Channel  5  to 
the  Herald-Traveler  Corp.,”  the 
petitioners  contended,  “would 
be  tantamount  to  a  subsidy 
amounting  to  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  and  to  a  new  source  of  in¬ 
come  which  would  be  in  excess 
of  a  million  dollars  net  annu¬ 
ally.” 

“With  such  a  subsidy,  the 
Herald-Traveler  could  afford  to 
run  its  newspaper  at  practically 
cost.  This  is  more  than  mere 
surmise  as  the  Herald-Traveler 
has  actually  threatened  to  use 
the  television  channel  to  lessen 
competition  and  to  create  such 
a  monopoly.” 

Mr.  Choate  had  no  comment. 


Kliismeier  Promoled 
To  Cir.  Director 

Rockford, 

William  H.  Klusmeier,  pr 
manager 


motion  manager  of  the  Rocl 
ford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star  »iii 
Reginter  Rejn 


lie,  has 
appointed  dim 
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Klusmeier 


Kenneth  Todi 
publisher. 

M  r.  Klus- 
m  e  i  e  r  has 
been  with  the 
Rockford  News¬ 
papers  more  than  15  years.  He 
came  to  Rockford  in  1941  after 
working  on  the  retail  adver¬ 
tising  staff,  first  of  the  Fro*'' 
ville  (Ind.)  Press  in  1934  then 
the  Courier  and  later  oii  the 
combined  Evansville  Courier  4 
Press. 


EDITOR  3C  PU 


After  spending  three  years 
the  Army  Air  Force  during 
World  War  II,  he  returned  to 
Rockford  in  1946  and  was  made 
promotion  manager  in  IM' 
Since  September,  1953,  he  h8> 
had  the  additional  title  of  as¬ 
sistant  circulation  manager, 
Frank  J.  Nolan,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Morning  Star 
and  Register-Republic,  with  a 
record  of  31  years  with  the 
Rockford  Newspapers,  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  that  capacity. 
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From  Society  Pages 
To  Family  Interests 


Detroit  bored — and  so  do  the  readers.” 
too.  We  What  did  the  Free  Press  do 
',e  Press  about  it? 

country  “Naturally,  we  don’t  claim  to 
(d  this  have  originated  the  idea  that 
‘women  are  really  people’,”  Mr. 
Angelo  continued.  “For  ex¬ 
ample,  Tom  Collins,  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Ifailii  News  is  one  of  the 
pace-setters  in  the  move  toward 
more  sensible  newspaper  prac¬ 
tices  as  far  as  women  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

In  Vanguard  of  Change 
“But  we  were  in  the  van¬ 
guard  of  a  score  or  so  newspa¬ 
per’s  which  decided  that  it  was 
time  for  a  ‘new  look’  for  the 
society  columns. 

‘  We  decided  that  we  would 
— the  Women’s 
as  an  indication  that 
who  it  would  be  of  interest  to  all 
Lately  we  have  been 
getting  “For  the  Family”  in  our 
women’s  page  ‘sigs’  to  convey 
an  even  wider  idea  of  our  aims. 
“We  have  based  our  new 


is  one  paper 
which  has 
fact.” 

The  speaker  was  Dale  Davis, 
head  of  the  Women’s  Depart¬ 
ment  of  this  Knight  newspa¬ 
per.  He  was  answering  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  how  and  why  the 
Free  Press  had  transformed  its 
society  pages  fi’om  the  ho-hum 
treatment  of  Mrs.  Blueblood’s 
social-climbing  activities  to  the 
sparkling  presentation  of  Mrs. 

Everybody’s  interests  in  home 
and  family. 

Slow  Process 

The  transformation  was  not 
a  fast  process.  It  was  begun  by  call  our  section- 
Frank  Angelo,  now  managing  Section- 
editor  of  the  Free  Press, 
became  feature  editor  and  women, 
women’s  editor  seven  years  ago. 

The  metamorphosis  was  speeded 
np  considerably  when  Lee  Hills, 
now  vicepresident  and  executive 
editor,  came  to  the  Free  Press  thinking  on  the  fact  that  women 
five  years  ago.  are  concerned — just  like  their 

Mr.  Hills  encouraged  a  com-  men  folk — with  finances,  the 
plete  break  with  traditional  “so-  family,  the  garden,  health,  food, 
ciety  page”  practices  in  the  clothing,  other  people,  their 
century-old  newspaper.  home,  their  car,  entertainment, 

Mr.  Angelo  explained  the  new  hobbies  and  spiritual  enlighten- 
thinking.  ment.” 

‘‘1  won’t  be  telling  my  edi-  The  idea  that  the  Women’s 
tcrial  department  friends  on  Department  was  some  distinct 
other  papers  around  the  coun-  department  cut  off  from  the 
try  anything  they  don’t  realize,”  rest  of  the  paper  and  operating 
he  said,  “when  I  say  that  too  or  a  different  set  of  old-fash- 
niany  of  us  have  felt  that  so-  (Continued  on  page  74) 
ciety  departments  are  carried 
on  the  payrolls  just  as  neces-  | 

“They  are  given  the  job  of  ^ 

filling  paper — and  that’s  usu-  ;  rj® 

oily  what  happens.  They  get 

page"  content  and  makeup  of  . 


FEMININE  TOUCH  is  applied  to  Detroit  Free  Press  women's  pages, 
right  into  the  composing  room.  Jayne  Houseal  Heenan,  section  edi¬ 
tor,  works  with  Feature  Editor  Dale  Davis  and  a  makeup  artist- 
printer,  David  Aird. 


Transfusion  Peps  Up 
Male  Readers,  Too 


of  lively 
topics 
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New  York  Deliverers 


End  Six-Day  Strike 


A  six-day  strike  by  part  of  tlie  deliverers  against  a 
group  of  newspaper  and  magazine  wholesale  dealers  in  the 
New  York  area  ended  Wednesday  night. 

The  strike  had  hindered  newspaper  deliveries  in  parts 
of  the  city  and  in  certain  suburban  areas,  causing  cutbacks 
in  press  run  and  consequent  rebates  to  advertisers. 

By  an  overwhelming  vote,  under  provisions  of  the  con- 


daily  sales  of  more  than 
2,000,000  with  daily  losses  in 
delivery  of  only  35,000.  The 
News  tried  shipping  bundles  of 
papers  by  train  on  Sunday  but 
abandoned  that  means  of  trans¬ 
portation  because  some  bundles 
were  taken  by  news  dealers 
other  than  those  to  whom  they 
were  consigned  and  some  bun¬ 
dles  were  mutilated. 


members  of  the  union  voted  to  tract.  The  board  allowed  news- 
accept  a  ^  new  2-year  contract  papers  to  make  deliveries  to 


that  previously  had  been  voted  railroad  stations  for  shipment 
down.  The  contract  is  the  same  to  suburban  news  dealers,  who 


For  readers  who  couldn’t  find 
the  News  on  their  suburban 
newsstands,  copies  were  placed 
on  sale  at  the  newspaper’s  In¬ 
formation  Bureau,  where  sever¬ 
al  thousands  of  copies  were 
being  sold  daily. 


as  one  accepted  last  December  were  permitted  to  pick  up  the 
by  delivery  employes  of  the  newspapers  for  sale  during  the 


newspapers,  members  of  the  strike. 

same  union.  However,  numerous  kraft- 

The  new  contract  grants  a  wrapped  bundles  ended  up  in 


$‘)  weekly  wage-welfare  package  brooks  and  dumps  in  West- 
over  a  two-year  period.  Specific  Chester  County. 


gains  include  a  wage  increase 


Welkowitz, 


of  $3.75,  welfare  benefits  of  York  Daily  New>i  circulation 
$1 .25  a  week  the  first  year  and  manager,  reported  his  news- 


Not  ‘Serious’ 

Spokesmen  for  other  New 
York  City  newspapers  declared 
their  deliveries  had  not  been 
“seriously  affected.”  Exact  sales 
will  not  be  known  until  returns 
are  collected.  It  is  believed  that 
returns  will  be  much  smaller 
than  normal. 


a  second-year  package  of  $4  a  paper  was  maintaining  net  paid 
week,  to  be  divided  between 


On  Sunday  many  readers 
paid  the  full  price  just  for 


comic  sections,  magazine  sup¬ 
plements  and  feature  sections 
that  had  gone  out  before  the 
tieup. 

A  circulation  official  of  the 
New  York  Daily  Mirror  said 
its  deliveries  were  less  affected 
than  by  a  big  snowfall.  Only 
one  incident  of  destruction  of 
its  papers  had  been  reported. 
A  number  of  bundles  of  papers 
were  manhandled  in  Newark. 

Marvin  Berger,  business  man¬ 
ager,  New  York  Post,  said  his 
paper  probably  was  less  affected 
than  others  because  most  of  its 
circulation  is  in  the  city. 

The  New  York  Herald  Trih- 
une  reported  its  distribution 
has  been  growing  rapidly  since 
it  was  permitted  to  ship  by 
train,  and  virtually  all  subur¬ 
ban  outlets  were  being  covered. 

The  New  York  Times,  Nev 
York  Journal- American,  Net 
York  World-Telegram  &  S«* 
and  other  newspapers  likewise 
had  little  difficulty  in  supplying 
newsstands  in  the  city  and  were 
(Continued  on  page  70) 


wages  and  welfare. 

The  turbulent,  four  -  hour 
meeting  was  attended  by  2,500 
union  members.  Afterwards, 
several  hundred  dissidents  at¬ 
tempted  to  stage  a  rump  meet¬ 
ing  in  which  they  shouted 
charges  of  “sell-out”  and 
“railroading.”  However,  many 
union  members  returned  to 
work  directly  from  the  meeting. 

Began  Feb.  1 


Paper  Pays  Penalty  to  Stay  in  Business 


The  stoppage  began  early 
Feb.  1,  when  1,200  members  of 
the  4,440-member  Newspaper 
and  Mail  Deliverers  Union,  an 
independent  and  unaffiliated 
group,  went  on  strike  against 
31  newspaper  and  magazine 
wholesalers  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area  within  a  50- 
mile  radius. 

Not  more  than  500  union 
members  were  present  at  a 
meeting  at  2:30  a.m.  when  a 
contract  approved  by  the  bar¬ 
gaining  and  executive  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  union  was  voted 
do^vn.  The  contract  offered  by 
the  wholesalers  paralleled  one 
signed  last  December  by  the 
union  and  daily  newspapers.  It 
was  a  two-year  contract  pro¬ 
viding  a  $9  weekly  pay  raise 
package.  Deliverers  now  get 
$101  and  $104  a  week  for  a 
37  to  40-hour  week.  The  union 
demanded  a  35-hour  week. 

Employes  of  the  newspapers 
l  emained  at  work. 

Newspapers  were  able  to 
make  partial  deliveries  with 
their  own  trucks  and  drivers. 


How  the  Long  Island  Daily 
Press,  a  Newhouse  newspaper, 
paid  a  penalty  (somewhat  in 
excess  of  $2,000)  to  maintain 
home-delivery  service  is  an  un¬ 
usual  sidelight  in  the  story  of 
the  wholesale  delivers’  strike 
this  week. 

The  Press,  wholly  dependent 
on  wholesale  distributors,  was 
penalized  by  an  arbitration 
chairman  for  commanding  some 
of  its  own  employes  to  load 
papers  onto  vehicles  manned  by 
district  managers  and  fran¬ 
chise  dealers. 


Faced  with  Suspension 


.Ship  By  Train 

The  suburban  situation  was 
eased  by  a  ruling  by  a  five- 
member  appeals  board,  formed 


But  the  Press,  by  violating 
an  Appeals  Board  order, 
achieved  what  it  had  wanted 
most  to  do.  The  award  gave 
the  newspaper  permission  to 
require  the  striking  union  to 
assist  in  getting  papers  to  dis¬ 
trict  managers  and  franchise 
dealers  for  home  deliveries. 

The  alternative  action  was 
to  shut  down  and  put  more 
than  700  employes  (plus  3,500 
carriers)  out  of  work  for  the 
duration  of  the  strike  against 
the  wholesalers,  according  to 
Theodore  Newhouse,  associate 
publisher  of  the  Press. 

“The  Long  Island  Press,” 
said  Mr.  Newhouse,  “did  not 
want  its  readers  and  its  em¬ 
ployes  to  be  the  innocent  vic¬ 
tims  in  this  dispute.  The 
strikers  are  not  our  employes. 
The  Press  itself  had  no  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  strike,  nor  any 
means  for  settling  it.  Yet  the 


strike  means  that  the  Press 
had  no  means  of  distribution.” 

Since  it  had  no  contractual 
relationships  with  the  striking 
union — Newspaper  and  Mail 
Deliverers  Union — nor  with  the 
wholesale  organizations,  the 
Newhouse  paper’s  chief  compe¬ 
titor,  Neiosday,  continued  to 
circulate  without  interference. 

Under  the  recently  signed 
contract  between  the  Deliverers 
Union  and  the  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York  City, 
Burton  B.  Turkus  was  desig¬ 
nated  as  impartial  chairman  of 
the  Appeals  Board.  In  this 
capacity,  on  Feb.  1,  he  granted 
the  publishers  signatory  to  the 
contract  (the  Long  Island  Press 
included)  the  right  to  have 
their  employes  handle  circula¬ 
tion  destined  for  railroad  ter¬ 
minals  for  transportation  to 
suburban  areas. 

This  temporary  change  in 
methods  of  delivery  was  vio¬ 
lated,  Mr.  Turkus  held,  when 
the  Press  told  its  floormen  and 
platform  men  (members  of  the 
union)  to  load  trucks  of  district 
managers  and  franchise  dealers 
(not  members  of  the  union). 

“The  Press  must  suffer  the 
consequences  of  its  misconduct,” 
Mr.  Turkus  ruled.  “In  violating 
the  contract  at  a  time  when 
negotiations  are  pending  be¬ 
tween  the  parties  involved  in 
the  strike,  the  Press  created 
additional  rancor  and  bitterness 
and  an  impediment  to  an  ami¬ 
cable  conclusion  and  settlement 
of  the  strike. 


“It  is  no  justification  that  the 
action  of  the  Press  was  moti¬ 
vated  by  a  desire  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  its  capital  investment 
and  for  economic  survival  which 
was  being  threatened.” 

$.500  Fine  for  Each  Dav 


I 


ll 


The  chairman  assessed  dam¬ 
ages  :  $500  for  each  of  the  four 
days  of  violation,  and  full  con¬ 
tract  pay  for  the  four  platform 
employes  who  refused  to  load 
the  papers.  For  four  days 
other  employes  did  the  work. 

Taking  up  the  newspaper’s 
plea  for  relief,  Mr.  Turkus 
said:  “Should  this  be  a  pro¬ 
tracted  strike,  its  (Press)  doors 
may  never  open.  This  would  be 
to  the  detriment  of  the  public 
as  well  as  to  the  union  and  its 
members.” 

He  then  granted  the  permis¬ 
sion  for  the  handling  of  papers 
intended  for  home  delivery,  but 
stipulated  that  the  old  system 
of  using  wholesale  deliverers 
be  restored  when  the  strike 
ended. 

Mr.  Turkus  explained  in  his 
ruling  that  he  acted  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  interest  of  the  union 
and  its  jurisdiction  with  resp«t 
to  deliveries,  “a  right  which 
has  been  the  product  of  a  hard- 
won  struggle.” 

Mr.  Newhouse  commented: 
“We  shall,  of  course,  abide  by 
the  decision.” 

Two  publisher  members  of  the 
board  and  two  union  members 
concurred,  with  one  or  two  ex¬ 
ceptions,  in  the  award. 
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Dulles’  Story  of  China  ‘Deal’ 
Brings  Press  Issue  to  a  Head 


Eisenhower  Says  He  Will  Talk 
Over  the  Matter  with  Secretary 

Washington 

The  press  was  given  some  promise  this  week  that  the 
official  ban  on  travel  by  U.  S.  newsmen  into  Red  China 
would  be  reviewed  at  the  highest  level  in  Government. 

Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  cast  the  situation 
in  a  new  mold  at  his  weekly  news  conference  when  he  gave 
his  impression  that  the  Communists  would  release  U.S.  hos¬ 
tages  if  this  Government  first  would  permit  certain  hand¬ 
picked  correspondents  to  go  to  Peiping. 

.4ske(l  by  Edward  P.  Morgan 


American  citizens  who  are  en- 


iiien  who  have  defied  the  State 
Department’s  policy. 

The  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  maintained 
silence.  Its  president,  Jenkin 
Uoyd  Jones,  editor  of  the 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune,  told 
E&P  a  week  ago  that  a  full 
ffport  had  been  made  to  the 


Washington  (D.C.)  Post  and 
Tines-Herald,  and  State  De- 
P»rtment  officials  immediately 
concerned  with  the  China  mat¬ 
ter. 


Prisoners  for 
Reporters? 

What  Dulles  Said 

From  transcript  of  news  con¬ 
ference  on  Feb.  5: 

Q. — Mr.  Secretary,  would 
you  give  us  your  philosophy 


gaged  in  gathering  and  writing  about  the  policy  of  denying  ac- 
news  or  expressing  opinion  for  c®ss  to  reporters  in  China,  par- 
American  publications  should  ticularly  the '  apparent  failure 
not  be  restricted  so  as  to  ban  to  draw  these  distinctions  be- 
travel  in  any  country  with  tween  a  reporter  going  there 
which  this  nation  is  not  at  war.  to  do  his  job  than,  say,  a  busi- 
“3.  Penalties  of  fine  or  im-  man  going  there  to  sell  a 

prisonment  or  revocation  of  the  product? 

right  to  travel  should  not  be  A. — Well,  my  philosophy  is, 
imposed  upon  American  news-  I  think,  in  that  respect,  the 
paper  or  magazine  writers,  who,  same  as  the  President  ex- 
at  their  own  risk,  choose  to  pressed  at  a  recent  press  con- 
pursue  their  profession  in  any  ference  that  we  don’t  like  to 
country  in  the  world  with  which  have  American  citizens  used 
this  nation  is  not  at  war.  {Continued  on  page  72) 


might  want  to  make  on  the 
subject,  Mr.  Jones  said. 

Mr.  Jones  said  Thursday  he 
and  Mr.  Wiggins  were  compos¬ 
ing  a  resolution. 

Hope  Chinese  May  Act 
In  the  original  instance  of 
denying  visas  to  reporters  to 
enter  China  last  August,  the 
official  policy  was  that  this 
Government  could  not  safeguard 
travelers  there  in  the  absence 
recognition.  It 
in  this  regard, 
that  the  Chinese  had  failed  to 
live  up  to  promises  to  release 
10  Americans  who  have  been 
held  prisoner. 

Around  Washington  this 
week  there  was  semi-official 
expression  of  hope  that  the 
Reds  would  release  the  hostages, 
in  the  near  future,  without  the 
State  Department  lifting  its 
ban  on  newsmen. 

AN  PA  Resolution 
.4s  ANPA  president,  William 
Dwight,  president  of  the  Holy¬ 
oke  (Mass.)  Transcript-Tele¬ 
gram,  advised  President  Eisen¬ 
hower,  Vice  President  Nixon 


of  .\BC  about  this  “new  aspect 
in  this  tiresome  but  highly  im¬ 
portant  question,”  President 
Eisenhower  on  Wednesday  told 
newsmen  he  would  want  to  talk 
with  Secretary  Dulles  about  it. 

A  New  Thought 
The  idea  of  a  blackmailing 
deal  of  reporters  for  prisoners, 
the  President  said,  was  a  new 
thought  that  has  come  in,  a 
quid  pro  quo  arrangement,  and 
he  will  talk  with  Mr.  Dulles  to  of  diplomatic 
see  exactly  what  it  is  he  is  was  stressed, 

-peaking  of. 

The  President  didn’t  choose 
to  comment  on  whether  it  could 
be  considered  “an  immoral 
thing,”  as  Mr.  Morgan  put  it, 
nor  did  he  recognize  the  ques¬ 
tioner’s  quip  that  “you  might 
be  able  to  get  rid  of  some  re¬ 
porters.” 

.\NPA  on  Record 
Between  the  time  of  Mr. 

Dulles’  and  Gen.  Eisenhower’s 
remarks,  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
fcrmally  protested  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  on  reporters’  travels  and 
suggested  that  no  penalties  be 
imposed  on  the  three  U.S.  news-  and  Speaker  Rayburn  that  the 


‘Hindered  Negotiations* 


U.S.  Moves  to  Pick  Up 
New^smen’s  Passports 


The  State  Department  has 
moved  to  invalidate  the  passport 
of  Edmund  Stevens,  Look  maga¬ 
zine’s  Moscow  correspondent, 
after  having  formally  charged 
that  his  presence  in  Peiping 
last  month  hindered  negotia¬ 
tions  for  release  of  10  Ameri¬ 
cans  held  there. 

This  development  was  dis¬ 
closed  Thursday,  Feb.  7,  when 


l)i.ssports  would  be  revoked  and 
added  that  some  prosecution 
might  be  undertaken  by  the 
Tieasury  under  the  terms  of 
the  Trading  with  the  Enemy 
.4ct. 

The  Look  pair  cut  short 
their  stay  “by  several  weeks” 
and  returned  to  Moscow  Jan. 
21,  Mr.  Cowles  said.  Mr.  Har¬ 
rington  came  back  to  New  York 


Gardner  Cowles,  president  of  on  Jan.  29  bringing  “thousands 


Look  and  also  of  the  De.* 
,1/oines  (Iowa)  Register  & 
Tribune,  called  on  the  State 
Department  to  grant  “an  ade¬ 
quate  public  hearing”  so  that 


of  photographs”  which  he  had 
taken  in  China. 

Daniel  Mich,  editorial  director 
of  Look,  told  E&P  he  would 
not  divulge  the  plans  for  pub- 


an  important  question  bearing 
on  freedom  of  the  press  can  be  “ 

tested. 


ANPA  Board  of  Directors  on 
Feb.  5  had  adopted  a  resolution 
setting  forth  its  views  on  the 
right  of  newspapers  to  gather 
and  disseminate  information  in 
all  areas  of  the  world. 

The  resolution  made  these 
points : 

“1.  Newspaper  or  magazine 
s^ety’s  directors  on  a  discus-  writers  who  are  American  citi- 
sion  between  J.  Russell  Wig-  zens  and  employed  by  American 
^s,  executive  editor  of  the  publications  and  newsgathering 

services  to  gather  and  write 
news  or  express  opinion  on  facts 
should  be  accorded  by  our 
government  freedom  to  travel 
for  that  purpose  in  any  country 
There  was  “a  good  and  suf-  in  the  world  with  which  the 
ficient  reason”  for  delaying  any  United  States  is  not  at  war. 
>i»tement  that  the  ASNE  board  “2.  Passports  issued  to 
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On  an  assignment  by  editors 
of  Look,  who  deliberately  de¬ 
fied  the  official  ban  on  travel  to 


Harrington  pictures  —  “if  at 
all.” 

E&P  learned  that  Mr,  Stevens 
had  telephoned  from  Moscow 


China,  Mr.  Stevens  and  Philip  Wednesday,  saying  the  U.S 
Harrington,  a  photographer.  Embassy  had  notified  him  of 
went  from  Moscow  to  Peiping  move  to  pick  up  his  passport 


last  Dec.  23. 

It  was  on  Dec.  28,  Mr.  Cowles 
said,  that  the  State  Department 
notified  Look  that  the  corre- 


and  also  telling  him  he  was 
entitled  to  a  hearing  before  he 
turned  it  in. 

William  Worthy  Jr.,  Afro- 


spondents’  presence  in  China  American  newspapers’  Nieman 


was  hindering  negotiations  for 
the  hostages.  In  view  of  this, 
Mr.  Cowles  said.  Look  sent  in¬ 
structions  to  the  two  men  to 
return  to  Moscow  as  soon  as 
Soviet  visas  and  travel  arrange¬ 
ments  could  be  arranged. 

Also  on  Dec.  28,  Mr.  Cowles 


Fellow  who  also  defied  the 
travel  prohibition,  advised  the 
New  York  Post  on  Thursday 
that  he  was  in  Budapest.  U.S. 
officials  told  him,  he  said,  that 
his  passport  was  valid  only 
foi  return  to  the  States.  He 
declined  to  hand  it  over  to  them. 


recalled,  the  State  Department  he  said,  and  he  had  made  plans 
announced  that  the  newsmen’s  to  arrive  at  Boston  on  Sunday. 
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Moscow  Dateline: 


impossible  to  criticize  the  basic  Krushchev  made  insulting 
policy  of  the  Communist  regime,  marks  about  the  U.  S.  and 

other  Western  powers,  and 


Soviets  Soften  Some 
Censorship  Controls 

By  Bay  Erwin 

Moscow  is  an  easier  and  “1.  Accessibility  of  _ _ ^ . . 

newsier  post  for  foreign  cor-  leaders  for  interviews.  Nobody  worst  days  of  the  hate-America  Warsaw  failed  and  the  Poles 
respondents  since  Stalin’s  death  saw  Stalin.  Only  occasionally  campaign,  when  they  were  not  of  power  pro-Russian 

but  it’s  still  a  could  we  see  Foreign  Minister  hostile  but  they  kept  their  dis-  the  correspondent 

tough  assign-  Molotov  or  Vishinsky.  Now  we  tance,”  he  replied.  “Now,  they  allowed  to  carry  the  true 


Press  Is  Weapon 
“Their  basic  attitude  is  that 
the  press  is  a  weapon  that  can 
be  used  only  by  the  ruling 
powers,’’  asserted  Mr.  Shapiro. 

He  was  asked  how  the  Rus¬ 
sian  people  feel  towards  Ameri¬ 
cans. 

“The  attitude  of  the  people 
Soviet  always  was  friendly  even  in  the 


Pravda  the  next  day  carried  l 
sterilized  version.  America 
correspondents  were  able  to 
write  what  he  really  said  and 
what  Pravda  said  he  said.  Such 
a  story  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  under  Stalin’s  impla- 
able  dictatorship. 

When  Krushchev’s  mission  to 


Shapiro 


ment  to  try  to  can  see  the  top  leaders  at  dip-  are  less  afraid 
cover  the  devi-  lomatic  receptions,  talk  to  them  foreigner 
o  u  s  doings  o  f  and  ask  them  questions.  This 
the  secretive  So-  is  unmatched  in  the  world — 
viets.  you  can’t  do  it  in  London,  Paris 

Henry  Sha-  or  Washington, 
piro,  who  first  “2.  There  has  been  relative 
went  to  Moscow  liberation  of  censorship.  Censor- 
for  the 

Press  22  years 


to  talk  to  a 

“The  diplomatic  receptions 
make  life  difficult  for  the  cor¬ 
respondent  because  there  are 
too  many  of  them  and  attendance 
is  a  ‘must’  because  you  never 
,  ,  .  .  ,  ,  ,  know  who  may  say  something 

United  ship  IS  now  faster  and  less  un-  importance,’’  he  added. 

2  years  reasonable  than  before,  lou  can 


ago  and  who  is  pass  fairly  critical  stuff  through 


story.  They  could  call  the  Hun¬ 
garian  uprising  a  people’s  revo¬ 
lution  against  the  Russian  re¬ 
gime. 

Censorship  May  Go 

Rumors  are  prevalent,  Mr. 
Shapiro  reported,  that  censor¬ 
ship  eventually  will  be  abolished. 

Communications  are  just 
fairly  good  from  Moscow.  Cables 
from  there  to  New  York  or 


Expensive  Post 

the  dean  of  the  correspondents’  censorship.  Moscow  is  one  of  the  world’s 

corps  there  by  reason  of  having  “3.  Travel.  After  Stalin’s  most  expensive  news  posts  be-  London  take  only  two  or  three 
been  stationed  there  most  of  the  death,  some  areas  were  taken  cause  of  the  artificial  rate  of  hours.  Hot  copy  can  be  tele¬ 
time  since,  is  authority  for  the  off  the  restricted  list  and  it’s  exchange,  he  pointed  out.  phoned  to  London  in  a  few  rain- 

statement  that  conditions  for  now  possible  to  travel  to  some  “Most  correspondents  don’t  “tes,  usually  with  a  clear  con- 

the  Moscow  correspondents  are  areas  that  formerly  were  out  know  Russia  and  still  have  little  section.  The  trouble  has  beer, 

better — but  not  good.  of  bounds  to  foreigners.  Much  contact  with  Russians,”  said  Mr.  ^  maybe  only 

Mr.  Shapiro  is  in  the  U.S.  on  of  the  country  is  still  out  of  Shapiro.  “Social  life'  for  most  dictated  anc 

a  vacation  and  lecture  tour  and  bounds,  including  all  the  Baltic  jg  confined  to  the  diplomatic  then  the  call  is  held  up  for  as 

plans  to  return  to  Moscow  the  republics,  all  border  zones  and  corns  and  the  nrp<s«  bar  and  much  as  an  hour.  However, 

last  of  February  He  was  in-  large  sections  of  the  Far  East.  Zf,  jralmost  n'i  contaS  wkS 

terviewed  at  the  Century  Club,  tor  areas  opened  to  correspond-  snvjot 

where  he  lunched  with  John  ents,  they  must  get  permits 

Gunther,  author  of  many  “In-  from  the  press  department  of 

side”  books,  who  recently  was  the  Foreign  Ministry,  which 

usually — but  not  always — grants 
requests. 


in  Russia  for  six  weeks. 

13  Americans 

American  correspondents  now 


faster  telephone  connections  are 
now  being  obtained,  according 
to  the  UP  correspondent. 

“The  correspondents’  corps  is 
a  fairly  well-knit  community. 


in  Moscow  or  expected  soon 
number  13,  largest  number  to 


Can  Meet  Ivan 
“4.  It’s  easier  to  meet  the 
ordinary  citizen.  The  man  in 
cover  that  world  power  center  the  street  is  less  afraid  to  talk 

at  one  time  except  at  some  to  a  foreigner  than  before.  A 

periods  during  World  War  II,  1947  law  that  foreigners  can 

when  18  were  thei’e.  They  rep-  communicate  with  Soviet  organ- 

resent  the  UP,  3;  AP,  2;  Sew  izations  only  through  the  For- 

Y'ork  Times,  2  (one  there  and  eign  Ministry  fell  into  disuse  the  last  paiagraph  find  an  item 

one  pending),  Sjew  York  Her-  until  two  months  ago  when  cor-  of  headline  news  in  the  U.  S.” 


Soviet  journalists  except 
strictly  formal  basis.” 

The  Soviet  press  is  a  prime 
source  of  news.  Mr.  Shapiro 
reads  50  Soviet  newspapers  and  fi'iendly  and  cooperative,  and 
magazines  each  day.  Sometimes  most  of  the  Western  embassies 
an  obscure  provincial  paper  will  ^^®  cooperative,  observed  Mr. 
have  a  buried  item  that’s  front  Shapiro.  U.  S.  Ambassador 
page  world  news. 

“The  papers  are  hard  to  read 
because  there  are  no  leads,” 
said  the  veteran  Moscow  cor¬ 
respondent.  “You  may  read  a 
dull  six-column  article  and  in 


Charles  Bohlen  is  the  most  re- 
.spected  and  best  informed  of 
the  Western  ambassadors  and 
the  embassy  has  a  corps  of 
bright  young  officers,  many  of 
whom  speak  Russian  and  have 
a  background  of  Soviet  studies, 
whereas  in  the  old  days  few  of 


M  r,.,W  NBC,  CBS,  INS,  respondents  were  nolifled  that  As  an  example  of  how  erratic  Zssujj’''’"'"^ 

LooA-  and  Chicano  Tribune  (on  all  communication  with  Soviet  ^nd  stupid  censorship  can  be, 

leave),  one  each.  During  most  organizations  must  be  cleared  j^r.  Shapiro  recalled  that  two  Not  So  Isolated 

months  apo  a  rumor  spread  over  correspondents  » 

Europe  that  Krushchev  was  Moscow  are  not  as  isolated  as 


of  Mr.  Shapiro’s  long  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  in  Moscow, 
there  were  only  four  American 
correspondents  on  the  scene. 

Since  Stalin’s  death,  more 

correspondent’s  have  been  ad-  year,  incmaing  congressmen,  that  Krn^hr-hav'  hari  loft  tho  ““ 

mitted.  In  addition  to  the  per-  editors,  scientists  and  professors  oj^ice  onlv  five  minutes  before  Berlin.  Corre- 

manent  corps,  one  or  two  Amer-  —and  correspondents  can  con-  jhe  censors  held  un  the  death  Russia  on 

ican  roving  corre.spondents  visit  tact  them  as  a  source  of  news.”  .ipni  .i  <toi  v  fm-  t«.n  ,iav«  whilo  automatically  now  that  re- 


‘5.  There  are  more  press 
conferences  with  officials. 

“(i.  More  tourists  are  allowed 
in — from  2,000  to  3,000  last 
year,  including  Congressmen, 


dead.  The  reporter  telephoned  formerlv,  their  dean  reported, 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  ^^at  there  are  good  trains 

Communist  Party  and  was  told  schedules  to  Lon- 


Moscow  each  month  now.  In  spite  of  these  changes, 

Mr.  Shapiro,  a  small,  well-knit  there  has  been  no  basic  relax- 
man  with  a  mustache  and  keen  ation  of  rigid  controls  of  the 
brown  eyes,  who  speaks  Russian  Soviet  press,  Mr.  Shapiro  ex- 
fiuently  and  is  recognized  as  one  plained.  More  variety  of  ex- 


denial  story  for  two  days  while  to  obuin- 

the  rumors  grew  On  the  third  poriiierly,  if  a  correspondent 
day,  the  story  finally  was  passed.  ^ome  on  vacation  he  had 

Criticism  Passed  no  assurance  he  would  get  back. 

At  other  times,  correspondents  Foreign  news  in  the  Soviet 


of  the  most  astute  American  pression  is  allowed  and  there  is  are  surprised  w  hen  they  get  press  is  little  and  late  and  Vi est- 
authorities  on  Soviet  affairs,  more  flexibility  in  the  bounds  fairly  critical  stuff  passed  by  ern  newspapers  may  take  three 
enumerated  six  distinct  changes  of  control.  A  Soviet  newspaper  the  censors.  Stories  now  can  or  four  days  to  arrive,  so  cor- 
since  Stalin  died — all  of  them  might  have  articles  attacking  tell  of  low  living  standards  in  respondents  keep  abreast  of 
helpful  to  the  news  correspond-  and  defending  impressionistic  connection  with  high  prices.  At  foreign  developments  by  listen- 
ent:  art,  for  instance,  but  it  is  still  a  Polish  Embassy  reception,  ing  to  BBC  nevv.scasts. 
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Joseph  S.  Atkinson 
Heads  Toronto  Star 


Bv  James  Monlajines 


Joseph  S.  Atkinson,  52,  was 
dected  president  of  Toronto 
Star  Limited,  publisher  of  the 
Toronto  Vaibj  Star  and  Star 
Weeklji,  on  Feb.  1.  He  succeeds 
his  brother-in-law,  the  late 
Harry  C.  Hindmarsh,  who  died 
in  December.  Mr.  Atkinson  had 
been  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

Son  of  the  former  publisher, 
the  late  Joseph  E.  Atkinson,  the 
new  president  of  the  largest 
circulation  Canadian  daily  (395,- 
107  in  December  1950),  has 
been  with  the  newspaper  for 
30  year.s,  mainly  in  the  business 
nnd  mechanical  side  of  publish¬ 
ing  the  daily  and  its  national 
weekly  with  a  circulation  of 
nbout  one  million  copies. 

Pledge  to  Principles 

In  a  policy  statement,  follow¬ 
ing  his  election,  Mr.  Atkinson 
said  that  “it  is  my  aim  to 
publish  a  newspaper  that  will 
command  the  public’s  confidence 
and  at  the  same  time  be  worthy 
of  our  great  Star  traditions. 

“From  its  inception  in  1899, 
the  Star  has  been  a  champion 
®f  social  and  economic  reform, 
a  defender  of  minority  rights, 
a  foe  of  discrimination,  a  friend 
®f  organized  labor  and  a  staunch 


advocate  of  Canadian  nation-  , 
hood.  We  shall  continue  to  sup¬ 
port  these  principles  with  all  , 
the  vigor  at  our  command. 

“Our  principal  object  as  a  ' 
new'spaper  is  to  print  the  news 
as  fully  and  objectively  as  pos¬ 
sible,  remembering  at  all  times 
that  the  dis.semination  of  news 
and  opinions  in  a  free  society 
carries  with  it  a  high  responsi¬ 
bility.  A  free  society  cannot 
function  effectively  without  in¬ 
formed  public  opinion;  and  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  cannot  be  formed 
unless  the  public  are  given  the 
facts  upon  which  they  can  form 
intelligent  conclusions. 

Profits  for  Charity 

“As  a  newspaper,  we  occupy 
a  position  of  public  trust  in  the 
community;  but  our  obligations 
to  the  public  goes  farther  than 
publishing  a  good  newspaper. 
Under  the  provisions  of  my  fa¬ 
ther’s  will,  and  through  the  At¬ 
kinson  Charitable  Foundation, 
charities  are  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  profits  of  the  Star  news¬ 
papers.  This  re(|uires  that  we 
,  run  the  newspapers  as  efficiently 
1  as  possible  so  the  maximum  re- 
,  turn  will  be  realized  for  char- 
,  itable  purposes.  I  am  deeply 
I  conscious  of  our  dual  responsi- 
1  bility  to  the  public.” 


Mr.  Atkinson’s  election  as 
president  followed  a  re-organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Star  board  of 
directors.  Ruth  Atkinson  Hind- 
marsh,  a  director  for  six  years, 
moved  the  appointment  of  her 
brother  as  president.  Mrs,  Hind- 
marsh,  who  is  the  new  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  .Atkinson 
Charitable  F'oundation,  will  con¬ 
tinue  on  the  board.  Other  di¬ 
rectors  are  W.  J.  Campbell,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  of  the  Toronto 
Star  Limited,  and  advertising 
manager  of  the  newspapers, 
Burnett  M.  Thall,  production 
engineer  of  the  papers,  and  Be- 
land  H.  Honderich,  e<litor-in- 
chief. 

Mr.  Atkinson  is  an  acknowl¬ 
edged  production  specialist,  and 


Joseph  S.  Atlcinson 


has  for  many  yeai’s  been  devel¬ 
oping  and  exploiting  mechanical 
and  electronic  processes  leading 
to  more  efficient  and  less  costly 
production. 

One  of  his  great  contributions 
to  the  newspaper  field  at  large 
is  the  automatic  bundling  ma¬ 
chine  (Wallastar)  developed  un¬ 
der  his  direction  and  used  in 
mailing  departments  of  many 
newspapers.  This  machine  wire- 
ties  a  bundle  of  newspapers  and 
welds  the  wire  at  the  rate  of 
25  to  30  bundles  a  minute.  With 
the  development  of  this  machine, 
Mr.  Atkinson  saw  to  it  that  not 
one  of  the  men  displaced  by 
the  machine  was  dismissed. 
Every  man  was  relocated  to  a 
different  phase  of  operations. 

He  has  been  interested  in 
mechanics  since  he  was  given 
his  first  motorbike  while  a  high 
school  student,  and  became  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Toronto 
Star  some  years  after  gradu¬ 
ating  from  the  University  of 
Toronto.  He  first  served  in  the 
advertising  and  business  depart¬ 
ments,  became  secretary-trea¬ 
surer  in  1934,  and  soon  after 
that  turned  his  attention  to  the 
production  side  of  the  paper.  In 
1937  he  began  experimenting 
with  producing  ink  for  the  pa¬ 
per  and  in  1940  the  paper  had 
its  own  ink  plant,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  immediate  savings. 

His  attention  turned  to  the 
delivery  of  the  paper  and  he 
began  to  design  trucks  for  the 
Star.  The  paper’s  garage  is  an 
incorporated  body,  and  builds 
the  Star’s  own  fleet  of  180 
trucks. 
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Sales  of  Daily  Papers 
Up  1,000,000  a  Day 


Bennie  Beduell  Holds 


A  Press  Conference 

Chicago 


Circulation  of  daily  newspapers  in  the  United  States 
increased  by  almost  a  million  copies  per  day  during  1956, 
bringing  the  aggregate  circulation  to  more  than  57,000,000 
for  the  first  time  in  histo^)^ 

Sunday  circulation  increased  to  more  than  47,000,000 

copies,  also  a  new  record.  _ 

These  figures  are  compiled  !).2r)!),408  a.m.  circulation  added 


from  the  37th  edition  of  the  through  morning-evening  com- 
Editor  &  Publisher  Interna-  binations)  which  was  1,043,683 
tional  Year  Book,  which  will  higher  than  the  previous  year, 
be  off  the  press  in  March.  The  cost  of  one  agate  line  in 

E&P  reports  that  total  cir-  every  Sunday  newspaper  as  of 
culation  for  1,761  daily  news-  ppc.  31,  19r,6  was  $148,931, 
papers,  as  of  Sept.  30,  1956,  compared  to  $147,720  the  year 
Publishers’  Statement  and  Au-  before.  The  milline  rate  dropped 
dit  Bureau  of  Circulations  re-  f,.om  $2.91  to  $2.90,  a  decrease 
ports,  was  57,101,510.  This  was  ^f  .35%.  For  this  an  adv’ertiser 
a  gain  of  954,151  or  L7%  over  received  51,407,157  circulation 
the  same  period  in  1955.  (47,162.246  Sunday  circulation 

Since  1952  daily  circulations  piyg  4,244,911  daily  circulation 
have  increased  more  than  added  through  combinations) 


3,000,000  copies  per  day,  a  5.8% 
gain  over  four  years. 

Total  circulation  for  314 
morning  editions  in  1956  was 
22,491,500,  a  gain  of  308,092 
or  1.39%. 

Total  circulation  for  1,454 
evening  editions  was  34,610,010, 
a  gain  of  646,059  or  1.9%. 


v.’hich  was  612,958  more  than 
in  1955. 


Bennie  Bedwell,  youthful  Skid 
Row  dishwasher,  who  repudi¬ 
ated  his  “confession”  in  the 
Grimes  sisters  murder  case,  and 
has  since  been  released  on  $20,- 
000  bond,  held  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  here  Feb.  7  before  more 
than  50  reporters  and  camera¬ 
men  in  a  plush  North  Side 
hotel. 

He  stepped  from  a  pink  and 
white  Cadillac — owned  by  his 
lawyer — and  faced  press,  news¬ 
reel  and  TV  cameras  like  a 
celebrity  as  he  entered  the 
Belden  Stratford  Hotel. 

“I’m  through  with  drinking,” 
Bennie  told  reporters  who 
crowded  around  him  and  his 
attorney,  David  E.  Bradshaw. 

The  attorney  praised  the 
work  of  the  newspapers  in  con¬ 
ducting  the  outside  investigation 
that  revealed  the  many  discrep¬ 
ancies  in  Bennie’s  original  14- 
page  confession. 


Progress  On 
Column  Width 
Standards 


Ruth  Moore  Named 


No  Details  As  Yet 
On  Topeka  Project 

Chicago 

Attorneys  who  announced  a 
week  ago  that  plans  were  being 


As  ‘Star  on  Horizon’ 

Chicago 


Circulation  of  546  Sunday  foj.  pg^y  dailv  newspa- 

papers  reached  47,162,246  a  Topeka,  Kas.  told  E&P 

this  week  they  still  could  not 
■  V  Pive  anv  details  of  the  proposed 

included  m  both  the  morning  ^^^ture.  Nor  would  they  name 
and  evening  columns,  therefore  •  -Ug-t, 

they  total  more  than  the  actual  u  i.  »» 

The  lawyers,  Robert  M. 


The  Women’s  Advertising 
Club  of  Chicago  named  its 
“Stars  on  the  Horizon”  here  for 
the  1957  Woman  of  Distinction 


series. 

Chosen  as  one  of  the  three 
outstanding  women  for  1956-57 
was  Ruth  Moore,  Chicago  Siiv- 
Timcs  staff  writer  and  author 


number  of  1,761  daily  newspa- 


on  science. 


Prince  and  Hobart  Early,  said 


pers.  Their  circulations  .  ... 

divided  between  morning  and  establishing 


evening  and  are  not  duplicated.)  «  new  paper  evening  and  Sun- 
D  *  T  ‘^ny.  On  Feb.  1,  the  Oscar  S. 


Ad  Rate  Increase 


Stauffer  interests  acquired  the 
The  E&P  Year  Book  also  Capper  Publications.  (Story  on 
will  reveal  a  slight  increase  in  page  49.) 


newspaper  advertising  rates 
during  1956. 

As  of  Dec.  31,  1956,  the  cost 
of  one  agate  line  of  space  in 
every  morning  newspaper  was 


Daily-Weekly  Merge 

Albertville,  Ala. 
A  merger  of  the  daily  Sand 


Miss  Moore  is  the  Sun-Times’ 
rcpoi'ter  on  housing  redevelop¬ 
ment  and  some  fields  of  science. 
She  has  written  three  books  on 
science.  Her  first,  entitled 
“Man,  Time  and  Fossils,  has 
been  translated  into  eight  lan¬ 
guages.  Her  most  recent,  pub¬ 
lished  last  fall  is  “The  Earth 
We  Live  On,”  the  story  of  the 
formation  of  the  world. 


Progress  toward  solution  of 
the  “column  width  probleir.' 
was  reported  by  the  America!! 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  after  a  meeting  of  the 
joint  -  subcommittee  of  the 
ANPA  and  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies  Feb.  4. 

Stanford  Smith,  ANPA  staff, 
said  the  group  reported  to  the 
board  Feb.  5,  and  the  board 
authorized  work  to  be  continued. 

Latest  tabulations  shows  122 
papers  with  columns  of  11:.; 
picas  (11  picas,  3  points)  and 
64  with  11. 

A  spot  check  of  production 
chiefs  in  New  York  advertising 
agencies  showed  most  were 
holding  to  the  11:3  basic  stand¬ 
ard. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company 
made  a  change  in  the  eight- 
column  width  to  14%  inches. 

Lennen  &  New'ell’s  .senior 
vicppresident,  M.  J.  Madar, 
said  ANPA  and  4- A  should 
sja  edily  agree  upon  new  stand¬ 
ards  that  would  be  generally 
accei)table. 

To  allow  for  vertical  shrink¬ 
age,  L&N  adds  one  line  to  each 
advertisement  of  14  to  40  and 
41  to  80  lines;  two  lines  to  81 
to  151  lines;  three  lines  to  151 
to  200  lines;  and  four  lines  to 
201  to  300  lines.  Mr.  Madar 
said  he  does  not  object  if  there 
is  vertical  shrinkage  provided 
white  space  is  allowed  under 
the  cutoff  rule  at  the  top  of 
the  ad. 


$99,647  compared  to  $95,610  the  Mountain  Reporter  and  the 
year  before.  The  milline  rate  weekly  Albertville  Herald  was 
rose  from  $3.12  to  $3.19,  an  effected  Feb.  1.  A  biweekly  pa- 
increase  of  2.25%.  For  this  an  per  will  be  published.  Circula- 
advertiser  received  31,221,054  tions  of  the  two  papers  were 
circulation  (22,491,500  a.m.  combined  and  the  staffs  were 
circulation  plus  8,729,554  p.m.  merged.  Percy  Hamilton,  editor 
circulation  added  through  of  the  Herald,  and  Jesse  Culp, 
morning-evening  combinations)  editor  of  the  Reporter,  will  man- 
which  was  589,973  more  than  age  and  edit  the  publication, 
the  year  before.  • 

The  cost  of  one  agate  line  of  .  ,  , 

space  in  every  evening  news-  Amer.  Weekly  Gains 
paper  was  $202,330  compared  American  Weekly  this  week 
to  $190,923  in  1955.  The  milline  reported  1956  gross  advertising 
rate  increased  from  $4.46  to  revenue  hit  $20,461,459  for  a 
$4.65  a  gain  of  4.48%.  For  gain  of  12.1%  over  1955.  Cir- 
this  an  advertiser  received  culation  was  10,297,778  through 
43,879,418  circulation  (34,610,-  32  distributing  units.  (E&P, 
010  p.m.  circulation  plus  Ffb.  2,  page  67.) 


Erie  Times  Moves 


To  Dispatch  Building 

Erie,  Pa. 


The  new  Erie  Morning  News, 
born  out  of  the  recent  sale  of 
the  assets  of  the  Dispatch-Her¬ 
ald  to  Times  Publishing  Co., 
and  the  Erie  Daily  Times  moved 
this  week  to  the  modern  Dis¬ 
patch-Herald  building. 

It  is  not  known  yet  what  use 
the  Times  management  intends 
to  make  of  the  building  it  is 
vacating  after  occupancy  for 
more  than  30  years.  The  build¬ 
ing  was  constructed  under  the 
late  John  J.  Mead  Sr.,  a  founder 
of  Times  PublLshing  Co. 


rat 


eco 

tisi 
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Cecil  B.  Highland 
Dies  in  80th  Year 

Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Cecil  B.  Highland,  80-year-old 
president  of  the  Clarksburg 
Publishing  Co.,  collapsed  an 
died  in  his  office  here  Feb.  6. 

Lawyer,  banker,  publisher  — 
Mr.  Highland  was  a  rugged  in- 
dhidualist  in  affairs  pertaining 
to  his  home  city.  He  was  a  con¬ 
troversial  figure  who  engaged 
in  court  fights  to  retain  control 
of  the  city’s  only  daily  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  Exponent  and  Telt- 
gram,  and  to  keep  out  a  tele¬ 
vision  competitor. 

He  was  active  in  Republican 
politics,  but  served  only  one 
four-year  term  in  the  State 
Senate,  1925-29.  He  was  also 
head  of  the  Empire  National 
Bank  and  had  a  major  voice  in 
civic  programs. 
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Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Rising  Media  Costs 
Challenge  Ad  Agencies 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

Space  and  time  advertising 
rates  are  going  up. 

For  the  sake  of  the  American 
economy,  how  can  the  adver¬ 
tising  wheels  be  best  kept  turn¬ 
ing  full  speed  ahead? 

Otto  Kleppner,  senior  part¬ 
ner  of  The  Kleppner  Company, 
New  York  advertising  agency, 
this  week  placed  the  burden  of 
the  challenge  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  copy  creators. 

Selling  Copy 

‘‘Still  better  selling  copy”, 
was  his  answer,  then  he  added : 

“To  the  advertising  agencies 
belongs  the  job  of  meeting  the 
facts:  (a)  media  production 
and  operating  costs  are  going 
up,  resulting  in  increasing  ad¬ 
vertising  rates;  (b)  client  costs 
are  likewise  rising;  (c)  all  these 
costs  are  invariably  passed  on 
to  the  consumers  unless  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  is  able  to  get  better 
results  for  his  advertising  dol¬ 
lar.” 

For  the  past  20  years,  his 
dients  have  included  several 
divisions  of  Schenley  Distilleries 
(I.  W.  Harper,  Dewers  White 
Label,  Dant,  Old  Quaker),  the 
mail  order  advertising  of 
Doubleday  &  Co.,  and  other 
large  book  and  record  clubs. 

Making  Profits 

“Profit  is  my  business”,  he 
said.  “I’m  in  business  to  make 
profits  for  my  clients.  That  is 
the  chief  function  of  an  adver¬ 
tising  agency.  That  is  the  only 
reasonable  justification  for  any 
profits  I  make  for  myself.  It  is 
a  reason  worth  fighting  for. 

“Of  course,  the  first  step  is 
to  know  the  clients’  products 
and  to  see  them  through  the 
eyes  and  the  heart  of  the  con¬ 
sumers. 

“Then,  the  right  markets 
oust  be  found.  It  is  not  the 
number  of  people  that  makes 
oarkets.  If  it  were,  think  of 
Ijjat  could  be  done  in  China. 
The  people  must  have  a  reason¬ 
able  purchasing  power.  They 
^st  have  a  degree  of  literacy. 
They  must  have  a  choice  of 
products  from  which  to  choose, 
nut,  most  important  of  all,  the 
®'akers  of  the  products  must 
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have  a  way  of  reaching  the 
people. 

Likes  Newspapers 

“It  happens  that  I  have  a 
liking  for  newspapers  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  medium,  because  the 
public  likes  to  read  its  papers. 
That  is  the  newspaper’s  great¬ 
est  strength.  I  have  noted  the 
great  improvements  newspapers 
have  made  and  are  continuing 
to  make  in  mechanical  repro¬ 
duction.  Using  newspapers  helps 
us  pinpoint  the  message  of  our 
clients  according  to  the  specific 
markets  they  wish  to  reach. 

“Newspapers  offer  advertisers 
a  great  opportunity.  It  is  as  if 
they  were  presenting  at  their 
low-cost-per-thousand  rates  a  lot 
on  the  corner  of  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue  and  52nd  Street,  New  York. 
A  great  many  people  are  going 
to  pass  by  that  lot  and  spend 
their  money  on  whatever  is 
built  upon  it. 

“Now  the  vitally  important 
creative  man  .steps  into  the  pic¬ 
ture.  What  is  he  going  to  build 
on  that  lot — a  frankfurter  and 
orange  juice  stand,  a  one-story 
tax-payer,  or  a  30-story  money¬ 
making  skyscraper. 

“These  are  days  when  copy 
skyscrapers  must  be  built  cre¬ 
atively.  Space  cost  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser  is  the  same.” 

Some  Examples 

“There  is  tremendous  power 
in  newspaper  space  if  it  is  used 
with  imagination,  courage  and 
intelligence.” 

The  Kleppner  Company  in 
the  Fall  of  1955  created  ex¬ 
citement  with  an  imaginative 
newspaper  ad  for  The  Dant 
Distillery  Co.  Readers  were  in¬ 
vited  to  call  “Newt  Kook”  col¬ 
lect  by  telephone  and  tell  him 
“what  you  think  about  my  Dant 
whiskies  and  advertising.” 

“The  response  was  terrific”, 
Mr.  Kleppner  said.  “It  gave  the 
whiskey  a  sales  lift  impossible 
to  get  in  any  less  spectacular 
way.  Dant  increased  its  already 
large  and  profitable  sales.  We 
intended  to  do  something  similar 
in  our  newspaper  drive  for 
Dant  this  year.” 

For  the  I.  W.  Harper  Distil- 
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OHo  Kleppner 

ing  Co.,  John  Collins,  the  agen¬ 
cy’s  sales  promotion  director, 
designed  what  was  called  “The 
Traveller”,  a  carrying  case  for 
the  flash  of  bond  bourbon.  The 
ad  ran  in  200  papers. 

Some  20  years  before  the 
agency  created  the  Harper 
slogan  “It’s  Always  a  Pleasure.” 
Accompanying  the  slogan  is  the 
well-known  figure  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  1870’s  bowing  and 
tipping  his  hat. 

Idea  Sells  Whiskey 

“We  believe  ‘It’s  Always  a 
Pleasure’  has  all  the  necessary 
attributes  of  a  good  advertising 
slogan”,  Mr.  Kleppner  said.  “It 
is  reasonable,  believable  and  to 
the  point.” 

A  large  proportion  of  the  ac¬ 
counts  handled  by  the  Kleppner 
agency  are  of  the  mail  order 
variety.  These  advertisements, 
which  often  are  placed  in  news¬ 
paper  supplements,  draw  “visi¬ 
ble  returns,”  Mr.  Kleppner  said. 

Defense  Not  Needed 

Mr.  Kleppner  in  his  forays 
which  have  been  internationally 
quoted  has  always  maintained 
that  advertising  does  not  have 
to  be  defended,  but  rather  ex¬ 
plained. 

“Anything  in  the  public  eye 
like  advertising  is  constantly 
inviting  attention  and  inevitable 
criticism”,  he  said.  “Those  who 
prepare  and  place  advertising 
have  no  right  to  expect  exemp¬ 
tion  from  criticism. 

“You  can  be  in  good  taste 
and  get  profitable  results  from 
advertising.  And  that  is  the  big 
challenge  facing  advertising 
agencies  and  their  copy  creators 
today.” 


Auto  Dealers’ 
Copy  Vital; 

NADA  Told 

San  Francisco 

National  advertising  creates 
prospects,  but  dealer  copy  is 
equally  important,  Del  Wake- 
man  of  Del  Wakeman  Advertis¬ 
ing,  told  the  National  Auto¬ 
mobile  Dealers  Association  here 
this  week. 

The  dealers’  assignment  is  to 
turn  prospects  into  buyers  and 
the  dealer  whose  advertising 
does  a  better  job  of  rational¬ 
izing  the  purchase  gets  the  busi¬ 
ness,  Mr.  Wakeman  said. 

“The  purpose  of  your  adver¬ 
tising  is  to  make  sure  that 
every  prospect  is  rightfully 
yours,  comes  to  your  place  of 
business  to  shop,  and  preferab¬ 
ly  comes  to  you  before  he  comes 
to  your  competitors,”  he  added. 

Goals  Defined 

“National  advertising  and 
publicity  create  the  emotional 
force  which  makes  the  prospect 
want  a  new  car,  and  our  own 
dealer  advertising  gives  him 
rationalization  to  buy  now,”  Mr. 
Wakeman  stressed. 

NADA  members  should  give 
advertising  a  receptive  attitude, 
some  time,  planning  and  some 
budgeting,  Mr.  Wakeman  sug¬ 
gested.  A  campaign  aimed  to 
increase  “your  share  of  your 
market”  was  urged. 

“Newspapers  are  the  bread 
and  butter  medium  of  auto¬ 
motive  selling.  I  personally  like 
big  space  units  for  selling  pas¬ 
senger  cars,”  he  said. 

Large  Ads  Favored 

“In  newspapers  I’d  rather 
advertise  once  a  week  or  twice 
a  month  with  dominant,  exciting 
space,  than  every  day  with 
small  space.  This  is  purely  a 
personal  preference,  and  many 
advertisers  use  small  space  with 
great  success. 

“Classified  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  is  an  excellent  medium, 
too.  It  is  true  that  new  car  pros¬ 
pects  often  glance  at  the  used 
car  section  to  find  out  how 
much  their  old  car  is  worth  in 
trade  and  your  new  car  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  same  section  may 
draw  attention.” 

Radio  was  described  as  a 
powerful  medium,  with  the  no¬ 
tation  that  radio  demands  con¬ 
sistency  and  saturation. 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Radio-TV  2  to  1  Over 


Papers  in  Political  Ads 


ROP  Color  Linage 
Shows  21.3%  Gain 


Buick’s  Price 


Washington 


A  Senate  subcommittee  report 
issued  this  week  showed  $9,- 
'lOl.OOO  for  radio-TV  and  $4,- 
283,072  for  newpaper  promotion 
of  candidates  and  platforms  in 
the  last  national  campaign. 

Based  on  records  of  500  TV 
stations  and  3500  radio  stations, 
the  Gore  Committee  report 
shows  that  the  Republicans 
spent  $1,645,000  for  radio  and 
$3,736,000  for  television,  a  total 
of  $5,381,000.  The  Democrats 
spent  $1,373,000  for  radio  and 
$2,747,000  for  television,  total¬ 
ing  $4,120,000. 


Newspaper  Projection 

The  information  is  based  on 
a  survey  of  newspaper  political 
advertising  linage  in  410  news¬ 
papers  in  129  cities,  whose 
circulation  accounts  for  approx¬ 
imately  74%  of  daily  circula¬ 
tion,  and  90%  of  Sunday  circu¬ 
lation. 

The  Senators  did  not  attempt 
a  complete  breakdown  and  they 
arbitrarily  adopted  an  average 
rate  of  49.5  cents  per  line  to 
arrive  at  these  figures  for 
party  newspaper  advertising: 

Democrats:  1,505,965  lines, 
$745,453.  Republicans:  2,108,- 
952  lines,  $1,068,510.  Undiffe¬ 
rentiated  and  miscellaneous:  4,- 
988,098  lines,  $2,469,109.  Totals: 
8,603,015  lines,  $4,283,072. 


Institutional  Copy 

The  committee  explained  its 
interest  in  institutional  adver¬ 
tising  (another  aspect  of  the 
study)  as  resulting  from  the 
fact  that  its  cost  may  not  be 
deducted  from  federally-taxed 
income  if  it  is  political  in  es¬ 
sence  and  because  any  expendi¬ 
ture  for  political  advertising  in 
excess  of  $50  in  any  calendar 
year  is  reportable  under  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

Numerous  instances  “clearly 
political  in  nature  or  with  defi¬ 
nite  political  implications”  were 
noted  in  the  study,  the  com¬ 
mittee  said,  but  only  three  were 
given  particular  study. 

Copy  was  placed  Sept.  17  by 
Guaranty  Trust  Company  in  the 
New  York  Times,  Wall  Street 
Journal,  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  Electrical  World,  and 
Business  Week  answering  the 
“giveaway”  charges  leveled 
against  the  Administration.  The 
company’s  president  testified 
$29,605  of  the  company’s  1956 
budget  of  $163,390  was  spent 
on  this  type  of  appeal,  other 
discussions  touching  the  Dixon- 


Yates  argument,  farm  program 
and  wage  price  spirals. 

Reprinted  Editorial 

The  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  reprinted  one  of  its 
editorials  endorsing  the  Eisen- 
hower-Nixon  ticket,  spending 
$9,115  for  space  in  the  New 
York  Times,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald,  Chicago  Daily 
Neivs,  Detroit  Free  Press,  and 
Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

Asked  whether  the  advertise¬ 
ment  was  to  be  considered  po¬ 
litical  advertising,  the  publish¬ 
ing  company  replied  it  was 
“purely  promotional.” 

McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  spent  $36,933.69  to  place 
an  advertisement  discussing  the 
national  economy,  using  the 
following  papers:  New  York 
Times,  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  Chicago  Tribune,  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  and  Times  Herald, 
Boston  Herald  Traveler,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer,  Dallas  News, 
Detroit  Free  Press,  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press.  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer,  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch, 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune. 

The  report  comments:  “Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  published  this  adver¬ 
tisement  on  the  advice  of  its 
counsel  that  the  advertisement 
was  not  ‘an  expenditure  in  con¬ 
nection  with  an  election’  but 
was  part  of  its  continuing  edu¬ 
cational  advertising  program.” 


ROP  color  advertising  linage 
in  1956  showed  a  21.3%  in¬ 
crease  over  1955  in  202  news¬ 
papers  measured  by  Media  Re¬ 
cords,  Inc.  Color  linage  last 
year  hit  109,318,171  lines  as 
against  90,171,262  lines  in 
1955. 

The  figures,  which  will  be 
presented  exclusively  by  Editor 
&  Publisher  in  its  March  30 
ROP  Color  Issue,  break  down 
as  follows : 

•56  ’55 


Ads  Pay  Off; 
Sales  Jump 


A.M.  Papers  39,465.080  32,457.689 

P.M.  Papers  63,429,816  44,299,844 

Sun.  Papers  16,426,776  13,413,729 


109,318,171  90,171.262 


Snowden  Joins  BoA 
Detroit  Sales  Staff 


GOP  Gifts  from  Agencies 

The  committee  queried  what 
it  considered  to  be  the  37  lead¬ 
ing  ad  agencies  and  found  no 
officer  or  director  had  contrib¬ 
uted  to  Democratic  party  funds. 
Total  contributed  to  Republican 
campaigns  was  $61,600,  from 
executives  of  the  following  ad 
agencies: 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
OsboiTi,  $5,000;  Benton  & 
Bowles,  $1,500;  Biow-Beim- 
Toigo,  $2,000;  Campbell,  Ewald, 
$  1 1 ,350 ;  Dancer  -  Fitzgerald  - 
Sample,  $1,000;  D’Arcy  Adver¬ 
tising,  $1,500;  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding,  $500;  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son,  $12,600;  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt,  $3,000;  Kudner  Agency, 
$500;  Lennen  &  Newell,  $2,000; 
Leo  Burnett  Co.,  $500;  Mac- 
Manus,  John  &  Adams,  $500; 
Maxon,  $500;  McCann-Erickson, 
$1,650;  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  $500; 
Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell  & 
Bayles,  $1,000;  William  Esty, 
$3,000;  Young  &  Rubicam, 
$2,500. 


Byron  S.  Snowden  is  joining 
the  Bureau  of  .Advertising, 
ANPA,  as  an  account  executive 
in  the  Detroit  office,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Roland  R.  Postel, 
Detroit  regional  manager. 

A  veteran  of  the  media,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  and  automo¬ 
tive  fields,  Mr.  Snowden,  before 
his  Bureau  appointment,  was 
special  events  manager  of  the 
Plymouth  Division  of  Chrysler 
Corp. 

With  the  Chrysler  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  past  10  years,  Mr. 
Snowden  started  as  district 
manager  for  the  Boston  region 
in  the  Dodge  Division.  In  1950, 
he  was  transferred  to  Detroit, 
where  he  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Dodge  merchandising 
staff,  and  later  as  assistant 
sales  manager  in  the  truck  divi¬ 
sion,  in  charge  of  advertising 
and  sales  promotion. 

Before  joining  Chrysler,  Mr. 
Snowden  was  engaged  in  retail 
sales  work  with  Western  Auto 
Supply  Co.,  Montgomery-Ward, 
and  Berkshire  Motors,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  Previously  he  was  in 
radio  production  work  with 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  advertising 
agency  and  with  radio  stations 
in  the  Northeast. 

He  started  his  business  career 
as  a  reporter  and  newscaster 
for  the  Albany  Knickerbocker 
Press  (now  the  Knickerbocker 
News). 


INDIANAPOUS 

Buick’s  price  advertising  cam. 
paign  in  3,800  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers,  launched  last  Jan. 
23,  is  paying  off  in  increased 
sales,  E.  T.  Ragsdale,  Buick 
general  manager,  reported  here 
this  week. 

Incomplete  figures  for  the 
last  10  days  in  January  show 
that  Buick  sales  will  reflect  a 
25%  increase  over  the  previous 
10-day  period,  Mr.  Ragsdale  told 
200  Buick  dealers  and  sales 
managers  in  the  auto  firm’s  In¬ 
dianapolis  zone. 

“I  am  convinced  it  is  the  di¬ 
rect  result  of  our  price  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign,”  he  said,  adding 
that  he  viewed  rising  sales  as 
an  indication  that  the  annual 
spring  upsurge  in  auto  buying 
— missing  from  last  year’s  mar¬ 
ket — would  return  this  year. 

Last  month,  Buick  announced 
its  price  ad  campaign  in  news¬ 
papers,  in  which  a  two-door 
Buick  Special  is  featured  at 
$2,595.83,  including  federal  e.v 
cise  taxes,  delivery  and  handling 
charges.  In  announcing  the  new 
policy,  Mr.  Ragsdale  said: 

“For  years,  Buick  has  been  a 
leader  in  the  field  of  price  ad¬ 
vertising  and  we  are  returning 
to  this  policy  because  many 
people  do  not  realize  that 
Buick’s  wide  range  of  prices 
start  just  above  the  low-price 
class.” 


Bureau  Brochure  Tells 
Of  Cilroid  Success 


2  Named  Burnett  VPs 


Chicago 

James  E.  Weber  and  William 
T.  Young  have  been  elected  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresidents  of  Leo 
Burnett  Co.,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency.  Also  elected  to  the 
board  are  Draper  Daniels,  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Diener  and  Charles  0. 
Hustings. 


How  Grove  I^aboratories  gave 
a  flying  start  last  year  to  its 
Citroid  Compound,  a  new  cold 
preparation,  despite  the  severe 
handicap  of  an  abbreviated  sell¬ 
ing  season,  is  told  in  a  new 
“Advertising  Facts”  brochure 
just  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  under  the 
title,  “How  a  Cold  Tablet 
Created  a  Hot  Market — Over¬ 
night.” 

The  successful  launching 
(E&P,  Aug.  4,  page  18)  not 
only  sold  1,000,000  packages  and 
captured  20%  of  the  cold  tablet 
market  “overnight”  for  Citroid, 
according  to  the  Bureau’s  ac¬ 
count,  but  also  provided  for  the 
company  a  three-way  media  test 
in  which  newspapers  emerged 
on  top. 
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in  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 
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Your  Dollar 
Goes  Further  in 

AKRON 

Biggest  One  Newspaper 
City  in  the  Nation 

With  complete  coverage 
without  waste  of  a  great 
one  billion  eighty  million 
dollar  market 


1  MEDIA  COVERAGE  OF  SUMMIT  COUNTY 

R  Media 

Circulation 

%  Coverage 

f  AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL  daily 

132,934 

96.5% 

AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL  Sunday 

126,165 

91.6% 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  daily 

13,760 

10% 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  Sunday 

8,342 

6% 

Cleveland  Press  daily 

1,366 

1% 

Cleveland  News  daily 

548 

less  than  1% 

OHIO'S  MOST  CONCENTRATED  AREA 
OF  GREAT  INDUSTRIAL  NAMES  _ 

CHRYSLER  $8S  MIUION 
Stamping  Plant 
GENERAL  MOTORS 
Divisian 


•TRUCKING  CAPITAL  OF  THE  WORLD 
•ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO. 
*B.  F.  GOODRICH 
•ALSCO 

•McNEIL  MACH.  &  ENGINEERING  CO. 

•FIRESTONE 
•FIRESTONE  STEEL 
•SEIBERLING 
•WEATHER-SEAL 
BABCOCK  &  WILCOX 
COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN  CHEMICAL 
QUAKER  OATS 
AMERICAN  HARD  RUBBER 
•MOHAWK 
•GOODYEAR 
•GENERAL 
•GOODYEAR  AIRCRAFT 
•SAALFIELD  PUBLISHING 
•ROBINSON  CLAY  PRODUCTS 
•NATIONAL  RUBBER  MACHINERY 
DIAMOND  MATCH 
•  Indicates  Main  Plant  and  Offices 


AKRON 

METROPOLITAN 

AREA 

(Summit  County) 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 


Ohio's  Most  Complete  Newspaper 

STORY,  BROOKS  A  FINLEY,  Representatives 
JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  Publisher 


IMPACT  .  .  .  DOMINANCE  .  .  .  SHOCK  VALUE— "Let’s  face  H," 
says  William  D.  Tyl^r,  vicepresident  of  Leo  Burnett  Co.,  "there's 
wallop  in  a  full-page  newspaper  ad."  He  illustrates  his  theme  before 
NAEA  with  a  Marlboro  cigaret  ad. 


Chicago  News 
’56  Net  Down, 
Afl  Linage  Up 

Chicago 

Although  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  set  a  new  high  in  adver¬ 
tising  linage  in  1956,  expenses 
rose  more  than  revenue,  result¬ 
ing  lower  net  earnings  for  the 
year,  according  to  the  annual 
report  to  stockholders. 

Net  earnings  for  1956  were 
$961,017,  or  $2  a  common  share, 
as  compared  with  $1,501,739, 
or  $3.12  a  share,  in  19.55. 

Advertising  volume  totaled 
22,496,571  lines,  an  increase  of 
207,696  over  ’55,  the  highest  in 
the  history  of  the  paper.  The 
Daily  News  led  U.S.  daily  af¬ 
ternoon  newspapers  in  general 
advertising  for  the  14th  con- 
•secutive  year.  Revenues  from 
advertising,  circulation  and 
building  rents  climbed  to  $25,- 
931,092  from  $25,593,252  in 
1955. 

Costs  Continue  Up 

Operating  costs  last  year  rose 
$1,479,899,  including  a  $4-a-ton 
increase  in  newsprint  costs,  ef¬ 
fective  Jan.  1,  1956. 

Profit  on  the  sale  of  stock  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Chicago  radio  sta¬ 
tion  WIND,  to  Westinghouse 
Electric  Corp.,  was  not  taken 
into  earnings  of  Chicago  Daily 
News,  Inc.  This  stock  was  ex¬ 
changed  for  Westinghouse  com¬ 
mon  stock.  Market  value  of  the 
stock  on  Dec.  3l  was  $1,465,848. 


“We  share  the  belief  of  most 
of  the  business  forecasters  that 
1957  will  be  as  good  or  perhaps 
slightly  better  than  1956," 
stated  John  S.  Knight,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Daily 
News,  in  his  report.  “It  is 
quite  evident  that  competition 
will  be  keener  than  ever  with 
greater  rewards  going  to  those 
who  provide  better  product- 
and  better  salesmanship  for 
those  products. 

“We  accept  both  the  chal¬ 
lenge  and  the  opportunity.  Two 
new  sales  tools  should  help  us 
— the  new  zone  sections  and  the 
availability  of  full  color  for 
our  Thursday  editions.  (E&P. 
Dec.  15,  page  58.) 

“Costs  will  continue  to  rise. 
Another  newsprint  increase  of 
$4  per  ton,  effective  March  1. 
1957,  has  already  been  an¬ 
nounced,  bringing  the  cost  per 
ton  $134.  Our  labor  contracts 
provide  for  increases  in  scale 
during  1957  as  each  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  union  contracts  reach 
their  anniversary.” 

• 

.4uto  Show  Section 
Strictly  Local  Deal 

The  Redlands  (Calif.) 

Facts  last  week  published  a  24- 
page  special  Auto  Show  section. 
One  color  and  black  was  used 
on  the  first  and  fourth  covers- 

According  to  D.  DeV.  Dit- 
wiler,  advertising  director,  the 
section  was  produced  entirely 
on  a  local  basis  and  took  “cog¬ 
nizance  of  the  integrity  of  the 
dealer  and  the  quality  of  the 
car  as  opposed  to  misleading 
gimmick  copy.” 
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Last  Year— 


401.000 


*Thg  Boston  Post  suspsndsd  pubitcstton  Oct.  5,  1956,  four  days  aftar  tha 
baginning  of  tha  pariod  covarad  by  tha  Intarim  Statemant  to  ABC.  Nat  Paid 
figuras  for  tha  pariod  sinca  tha  suspansion  of  tha  Post  shown  balow  wara 
praparad  by  our  auditors  from  tha  circulation  Nat  Paid  submittad  to  tha 

Audit  Buraau  of  Circulations  Intarim  Raport.  Tha  currant  figuras  ara: 

City 

Zona 

Ratail 

Trading 

Zona 

All 

Othar 

Total 

COMBINED  DAILY 

279,165 

66,327 

55,909 

401,401 

MORNING  MON.  TO  FRI. 

119,723 

39,513 

47,381 

206,617 

EVENING  MON.  TO  FRI. 

159.442 

26,814 

8,528 

194,784 

MORNING  SATURDAY  ONLY 

101.408 

36,173 

45,290 

182.871 

EVENING  SATURDAY  ONLY 

110.688 

24.058 

6,997 

141,743 

SUNDAY 

156,432 

74,238 

74,601 

305.271 

ABC  Intarim  Raport  Octobar  1,  1956  to  Dacambar  31.  1956  I 

City 

Zona 

RaUfl 

Trading 

Zona 

All 

Othar 

Total 

COMBINED  DAILY 

276,321 

65,538 

55,032 

396,891 

MORNING  MON.  TO  FRI. 

116,879 

38,724 

46.504 

202.107 

EVENING  MON.  TO  FRI. 

159,442 

26,814 

8,528 

194,784 

MORNING  SATURDAY  ONLY 

101,408 

36,173 

45.290 

182,871 

EVENING  SATURDAY  ONLY 

110,688 

24,058 

6,997 

141,743 

SUNDAY 

156.432 

74.238 

74,601 

305,271 

Norn— 401,000 


The  Big  Bulk’s  Growing  —  and  Making  Borton  an  Even  Better  Buy 

Here’s  what  is  happening  in  Boston:  the  Big  Bulk  circulation  buy  is  now 
bigger  than  ever.  With  one  contract,  the  advertiser  gets  the  big  bulk  of  the 
best  of  the  market.  The  Boston  Herald-'Traveler  gives  you  coverage  now 
more  effectively,  more  economically  and  more  indisputably  than  ever  before. 

Now  you  get  the  401,000  Boston  families  with  the  great, 
est  spending  power.  It  settles  the  Boston  problem  beau¬ 
tifully  —  easily  —  and  surely. 

One  Contract 
Deli'V’ers  tlxe  Bis  Bulk 
in  Boston 


(^•presented  nationally  by  GEORGE  A.  McDEVITT  CO.,  INC.,  New  York  •  Chicago  •  Philadelphia  •  Detroit  •  Pittsburgh 
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27  Admen 
Booked  for 
API  Seminar 

Twenty-seven  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  directors  and  assist¬ 
ant  directors  will  begin  a  two- 
week  seminar  at  the  American 
Press  Institute,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  Monday,  Feb.  11. 

The  seminar  will  open  with  a 
discussion  of  organization  and 
operation  of  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  Lyndon  R.  Boyd,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident,  Ottaway 
Newspapers-Radio,  Inc.,  Endi- 
cott,  N.  Y.,  will  lead  the  dis¬ 
cussion. 

Members  of  the  seminar  are: 

Robert  J.  Arnold,  Gloversville 
(N.Y.)  Lender-Herald. 


F.  C.  Brede,  Ottawa  (Ont.) 
Citizen. 

Bill  J.  Breeden,  Johnson  Cit,u 
(Tenn.)  Press  Chronicle. 

Michael  J.  Brissett,  Gaines¬ 
ville  (Ga.)  Times.  A.  D.  Daw¬ 
son,  Venango  Newspapers,  Inc., 
Oil  City,  Pa. 

William  J.  Fitzgerald,  New 
Rochelle  (N.Y.)  Standard-Star. 

Marie  Franklin,  Carbondale 
(Ill.)  Southern  Illinoisan. 

Herbert  G.  Gulick,  South  Bay 
Daily  Breeze,  Redondo  Beach, 
Calif. 

Elwood  C.  Horne,  Herald-Sun 
Papers,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Michael  F.  Hubis,  Jeannette 
(Pa.)  News-Dispatch. 

Fred  C.  Jones,  Pueblo  (Colo.) 
Star-Journal  and  Pueblo  Chief¬ 
tain. 

John  B.  Lake,  Elizabeth 
(N.J.)  Daily  Journal. 


Kenneth  Laughlin,  Anchorage 
(Alaska)  Times. 

H.  Merl  Lewis,  Winnipeg 
(Man.)  Tribune. 

Leo  G.  McGreevy,  Duluth 
(Minn.)  Herald  &  News  Trib¬ 
une. 

George  W.  McLaughlin, 
Haverhill  (Mass.)  Gazette. 

Rudy  Marcus,  Riverside 
(Calif.)  Daily  Press  and  Daily 
Enterprise. 

Fred  D.  Moffitt,  Spartanburg 
(S.C.)  Herald-Journal. 

Laurence  C.  Molloy,  Passaic- 
Clifton  (N.J.)  Herald-News. 

Gene  L.  Norman,  Ventura 
County  (Calif.)  Star-Free 
Press. 

Leo  T.  O’Brien,  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger. 

Clair  B.  Otis,  Eureka  (Calif.) 
T  imes-Standard. 

H.  Raymond  Roberts,  Daven¬ 


BALANCE 

Makes  SPRINGFIELD  -  Illinois’  Capital  City  - 

A  TOP  TEST  MARKET 

Agriculture,  Industry  and  Civil  Service  give  Springfield  a  diversified,  balanced 
economy  —  made  to  order  for  market  tests. 

For  100%  coverage  in  Sangamon  County  (Springfield)  and  60.8%  coverage 
in  the  entire  11 -county  trading  area,  advertise  in  The  Illinois  State  Journal 
and  Register  to  test  and  prove  the  sales  potential  of  your  product. 

jlUinntB  S>tatP  Ilournal  anh  Srgiatrr 

COPLEY  NEWSPAPERS  15  "Hometown"  Newspapers  covering  Springfield, 
Illinois  —  Northern  Illinois  —  Greater  Los  Angeles  —  and  San  Diego,  California  .  .  . 
Served  by  the  COPLEY  Washington  Bureau  and  the  COPLEY  News  Service. 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  WEST-HOLLIDAY  COMPANY,  INC. 


port  (Iowa)  Newspapers. 

Gerald  E.  Schmechel,  Plan, 
field  (N.J.)  Courier-News. 

Russell  E.  Scofield,  Lerisj. 
ton  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader. 

John  E.  Shells,  Port  Ckttte- 
(N.Y.)  Daily  Item. 

Cyril  P.  Wilson,  Huntingtoti 
(W.  Va.)  Herald  Dispatch  4 
Huntington  Advertiser. 

m 

Discount  Houses  Not 
Flourishing  in  Ore. 

Discount  houses  have  not 
flourished  in  Portland,  Ore.,  in 
the  last  12  months,  according  to 
R.  E.  Moore,  manager  of  retail 
advertising,  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregonian. 

Mr.  Moore  told  Editor  &  Pvb- 
I.ISIIEK  that  there  are  about  11 
or  12  discount  houses  operating 
in  Portland  “but  they  have  done 
virtually  no  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.” 

“The  Oregonian,”  he  said, 
“has  not  encouraged  advertising 
from  these  firms.  Their  promo¬ 
tion  has  been  primarily  with  in¬ 
dustrial  firm  employes  to  whom 
cards  are  issued  entitling  the 
bearer  to  a  discount.  Estab¬ 
lished  retailers  were  more 
alarmed  about  the  discount 
house  thieat  two  years  ago  than 
they  are  today.” 

• 

‘County  Patterns’ 

New  Marketing  Tool 

Washington 

The  importance  of  using  a 
scientific  marketing  approach 
in  today’s  highly  competitive 
business  climate  is  discussed, 
and  methods  suggested,  in  a 
4()-page  publication  released  by 
the  Office  of  Distribution,  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce. 

“Market  .Analysis  Tools  — 
County  Business  Patterns,”  de¬ 
scribes  methods  for  applying 
Commerce  Dejrartment  material 
to  progi  ams  for  production  and 
distribution.  This  is  the  first 
Commerce  Department  publica¬ 
tion  to  deal  with  application  of 
County  Business  Patterns  for 
measurement  of  sales  potentials 
by  region,  state  and  county  for 
consumer  and  industrial  goods, 
the  effectiveness  of  sales  and 
advertising  programs,  establish¬ 
ment  of  sales  quotas  and  terri¬ 
tories,  and  as  a  basis  for  resolv¬ 
ing  other  business  and  market¬ 
ing  problems. 


Cheiii.  Progress  Week 
ipringfield,  Washington,  D.  C- 

fornia  ...  The  fourth  annual  Chemical 

rvice.  Progress  Week  has  been  sched- 

’’  uled  for  April  8-12,  it  was  an- 
.i.  nounced  here  by  the  Manufac- 
■■mHBOnBSVt  turing  Chemi.sts’  .Association. 
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The  mogic  Formulo  for  MoJi  intentive  readership  and  GreolesI  Advertising  Results  is  lOCAl  EDITING  ond  GRAVURE  reproduction 


TENNIS 

RACKETS 

ARE  SELLING 
IN  NEW  ORLEANS! 


Home  Edited  Gravure  Magazines  & 
Permit  You  to  Time 
Your  Advertising  to  “Peak  Seasons 
...MARKET  BY  MARKET! 


In  this  vast  and  diverse  land  of  ours  there  is  a  peak  season 
for  practically  every  item  of  merchandise  or  service.  Not 
only  skis  and  tennis  rackets  but  the  vast  majority  of  prod¬ 
ucts  move  in  accordance  with  seasonal  changes  — and  the 
seasons  are  so  different. 

Is  your  product  one  of  these?  Can  you  afford  not  to  choose 
the  best  time  to  tell  your  sales  message  in  each  of  our  great 
metropolitan  markets? 

The  51  home-edited  gravure  magazines  share  the  priceless 
ability  of  all  newspapers  to  be  always  on  time,  everywhere! 


GOOD  PLACE 
TO  TEST 


Twelve  of  the  bost  of  tho  51  homo  oditod  grovuro  mogoiinos: 

AKRON  lUCON  iOUtNAl  •  ATIANTA  MUtNAl  AND  C0NSTITU1I0N 
COlUMIUS  DISRATCH  •  DINVER  ROST  •  HOUSTON  CNRONIClf 
INOIANAROIIS  STAR  •  lOUtSVIliE  COURIER-JOURNAL 
NEWARK  NEWS  •  NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES  RICATUNE  HATES 
RNOENII  ARIZONA  RERURLIC  •  H.  LOUIS  6L0RE  DEMOCRAT 
TOLEDO  HADE 
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AU  CAMPAIGNS 


Union  Bring: 
$25,000  Suit 
Over  an  Ad 


Greyhound  U-Drive-It 
Ads  Tell  Expansion 


Greyhound 


Bristol,  Conn 
The  Bristol  Press  Publishing 
Company  on  Jan.  28  was  named 
defendant  in  a  $25,000  law  suit 
brought  by  Local  712,  Inter¬ 
national  Union,  Automobile. 
Aircraft  and  Agricultural  Im¬ 
plement  Workers  of  America 
CIO. 

The  suit  is  an  aftermath  of 
an  advertisement  placed  in  the 
Bristol  Press  Oct.  23,  1956,  by 
a  group  who  identified  them¬ 
selves  as  union  members.  The 
ad  followed  a  strike  at  the  Wal¬ 
lace  'Barnes  Division  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Spring  Corp. 

Returnable  March  5 
Announcement  of  the  suit 
was  made  by  E.  Bartlett 
Barnes,  co-publisher  of  the 
Press.  The  papers  are  return¬ 
able  to  the  Superior  Court  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  March  5. 

The  union  contends  that  the 
newspaper  “maliciously  com¬ 
posed  and  published  an  ad  con¬ 
cerning  the  plaintiff  in  said 
newspaper”  and  printed  “false 
and  defamatory  matter.” 

The  advertisement  was  head¬ 
ed  “An  Apology”  and  was 
signed  “Union  Members.”  It 
stated  “we  would  like  to  convey 
to  the  injure*!  workers  and 
management  our  deepest  and 
most  sincere  apologies  for  the 
disgraceful  and  uncalled  for 
violence  shown  by  some  of  our 
juvenile  minded  members  dur¬ 
ing  the  strike.” 

The  newspaper  publishers  de¬ 
clined  to  make  known  to  union 
officers  the  identity  of  the  per¬ 
sons  who  placed  the  a<l.  .A  coun¬ 
ter-offer  of  space  for  an  ad  in 
which  Local  712  might  make  its 
own  statement  was  refu.sed  by 
the  union  officers. 


has  been  made  available  to 
retailers. 


Don't  Mis^th:eiMAGIC;EMPIRE!, 


Start  With  Metropolitan  ^ 
Tulsa,  Water  Capital  of 
the  Southwest 

Tulsa  .  .  .  Oil  Capital  of  the 
World,  and  Water  City  of  the 
Southwest  ...  is  perched  right 
in  the  center  of  the  billion-dollar 
S.  Magic  Empire.  A  quarter  of  a 
million  people  live  in  Metropolitan 
Tulsa,  snaring  an  effective  buying 
income  of  497  million  dollars.  To 
,d^  J  reach  this  rich  market,  place  your 
advertising  in  the  Tulsa  World 
and  the  Tulsa  Tribunal 


Happy  Hirtli<lay  -Ad 

An  l,1001ine  ad  in  the  Jan- 
29  issue  of  the  Tarrytown 
(N.Y.)  Daily  Neu's  was  used  by 
local  businessmen  to  wi.sh  John 
I).  Rockefeller  Jr.,  a  happy  Wrd 
birthday.  The  area  has  received 
considerable  support  from  the 
Rockefeller  family  since  finan 
cier  John  D.  Rockefeller  estab¬ 
lished  his  3,000-acre  estate  there 
in  1897. 


•mMmw  Hi  CvMlhei  MV  IMM  •  a«« 

CADILIAC 

*8  A  DAY 

♦15099. 

8^  A  MILE 

JO  2  9300 

UHeOlM  1141  WeCRUU.  tl40 

... _ -  - 

-  - 

-• 

north  AMERICAN  HAS  BUILT  MORE  AIRPLANES  THAN  ANY  OTHER  COMPANY  IN  THE  WORLD 


FURY  IN  THE  NAVY'S  AIR  ARM 


The  Navy’s  air  armadas,  powerful  defenders  of  the  nation’s  seas  and  shores, 
have  a  new  and  lusty  member.  It’s  the  FJ-4— latest  and  greatest  of 

the  famous  FURY  family  that  pioneered  jet  operation  and  swept-wing 
performance  in  carrier  squadrons.  It  climbs  faster,  reaches  farther,  and 
strikes  harder  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  The  design,  development 
and  production  of  the  FJ-4— at  North  American’s  Columbus  Division 

—  is  another  example  of  the  constant  cooperation  between  the 
Armed  Services  and  American  industry  in  the  interest  of  national  security. 

Engineers:  write  for  details  regarding  challenging  positions  now  open. 

A 

NORTH  AMERICAN  AVIATION,  INC. 

Los  Angeles,  Downey,  Conoga  Park.  Fresno,  California;  Columbus.  Ohio:  Neosho.  Missouri  '-it 
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NEWSPAPER  KEPItESENTATIVES 


Turnbell  Sees  Signs 
That  TV  Has  Hit  Top 


There  is  reason  to  believe  away  shows  fade  out?  There 
that  television  has  reached  the  may  be  two  more  ‘aces  in  the 
top  and  may  be  coasting  at  that  hole’  for  TV:  1)  Color,  which 
level,  and  that  TV  is  even  los-  will  have  to  be  a  lot  better  than 
ing  some  of  its  audience,  ac-  it  is  now,  and  a  lot  less  ex- 
cording  to  John  W.  Turnbell,  pensive,  and  2)  First-run 
vicepresident  in  Allen-Klapp  movies. 

Co.’s  New  York  office.  Mr.  Turnbell  added  that  it 

While  there  seems  to  be  some  will  take  the  “Battle  of  the 
evidence  to  bear  this  out,  Mr.  Century’’  to  iron  out  all  the 
Turnbell  told  Editor  &  Pub-  “bugs’’  before  first-run  movies 
LISHER  this  week,  there  are  can  come  about, 
ratings  to  show  that  some  pro-  “For  all  of  us  in  the  busi- 
grams  are  gaining  larger  audi-  ness  of  selling  and  servicing 
ences.  However,  Mr.  Turnbell  national  advertising  in  news- 
feels  that  his  opinion  refers  to  papers,”  he  continued,  “the  job 
TV  in  general.  does  not  get  easier  from  day 

“When  TV  seems  to  be  forced  to  day.  Young  people  coming 
to  turn  more  and  more  to  into  important  buying  positions 
give-away  shows,  and  these  come  to  maturity  during  the 
give-away  programs  are  donat-  glamorous  TV  era;  have  little 
ing  larger  and  larger  awards  to  or  no  background  of  the  period 
hold  the  public  interest,  it  would  when  advertising  in  newspa- 
seem  the  networks  are  worried  pers  brought  about  so  many 
about  their  ratings,”  he  said.  sales  successes  to  so  many  na- 
“In  about  ten  years,  TV  has  tional  advertisers.” 
pretty  well  covered  every  phase 

of  entertainment,  etc.  What  Rep  Appointed 

will  come  next  when  the  give-  Ward-Griffith  Co.,  Inc.,  has 

appointed  national  adver- 
the 

iTll  !l  Asheville  (N.C.)  Citizen-Times. 


75-YEAR  HISTORY- 
Los  Angeles  Times, 


■Emile  A.  Hartford  (left),  advertising  directw, 
tome  depicting  75-year  history 


,  .  receives  king-size  tome  depicting  75-year  history 

of  the  Times,  from  Del  Worthington,  executive  vicepresident,  Crosmor 
&  Woodward,  Inc.,  representatives  for  the  Times  for  55  years. 


1  "PI  •  persuade  employers  to  create 

L>(£irl  EiYoir,  jobs. 

Mr.  Byoir  was  credited  with 
conceiving  the  idea  of  raising 
“a  million  dollars  in  one  nig^t" 
-pv  *  I  r*  Ci  poliomyelitis  by  stag- 

JJieS  at  bo  celebrating 

the  birthday  of  President 
Carl  Byoir,  founder  of  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
public  relations  concern  bearing  The  publicist  directed  the  in- 
his  name,  died  Feb.  3  in  New  tensive  publicity  campaign  of 
York  Hospital  the  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
after  a  long  Tea  Co.  in  its  fight  against 

r  illness.  He  was  Government  monopoly  charges. 

68.  His  concern  also  figured  in  op- 

Mr.  Byoir’s  posing  suits  of  truckers  and 

career  started  railroads  summed  up  last  month 
at  the  age  of  in  U.S.  District  Court  in  Phila- 
a  delphia. 

Sme^  Reiser.  I"  19  40,  Representative 
Byoir  He  was  city  Wright  Patman  of  Texas  ac- 

editor  of  the  cused  Mr.  Byoir  on  the  floor  of 


I  newspapers 


locally  -  influenced 


i  marketsi 


Tli«  Ctnlsn  Rfpotltory.  Tha  Marion  Star. 
Tha  Salem  Stm,  Tha  Sttubanrilla  Harald- 
Siar.  Tha  Pontmauth  Tlmat.  Tha  fronton 
Tribune.  Tha  Emit  Liverpool  Raview. 
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Friend  of  the  family 


What’s  happening  in  the  world  today? 
What’s  a  new  recipe  to  try  for  dinner  to¬ 
morrow?  What  do  the  stores  have  on  sale 
this  week?  How  did  the  home  team  make 
out?  Every  day,  every  family  in  America 
turns  to  its  newspaper  for  the  answers. 

The  newspaper  is  more  than  a  chronicler 


of  the  day’s  events.  It’s  a  wise,  intimate 
friend  of  the  family — a  source  of  counsel, 
diversion,  information. 

Here  at  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley  we  de¬ 
vote  our  efforts  solely  to  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  newspapers — the  most  basic  form 
of  mass  communication,  and  the  best. 


Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 


INCORPORATED 
Newspaper  Representatives 
230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Ntw  YORK  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  CLEVELAND  •  ATLANTA  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  DETROIT  •  MIAMI 
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BoA  Postcard  Mailing 
Based  on  New  Studies 


Retail  merchants  and  other  leads  into  a  space  provided  for 
adv’ertisers  in  hundreds  of  the  newspaper’s  imprint, 
cities  throughout  the  country  The  other  cards  in  the  initial 

will  soon  be  receiving  regular  mailing,  all  appropriately  il- 
mailings  of  jumbo  postcards  lustrated,  read  as  follows: 
from  their  local  daily  news-  “Mother  Hubbard  Went  to 

papers,  each  caid  carrying  a  the  Cupboard  .  .  .  Speaking 
brief  message  about  media,  of  cupboards,  here’s  some  food 
markets  and  people.  for  thought.  A  recent  survey 

Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  of  (5  major  TV  markets  re- 
.\dvei’tising,  ANPA,  for  use  by  vealed  that  more  than  one- 
its  member  newspapers,  the  quarter  of  the  housewives  who 
cards  draw’  their  facts  from  had  tuned  into  a  program  of 
current  Bureau  presentations  their  own  choice  were  not  even 
and  research  studies.  They  are  in  the  same  room  with  the  set. 
being  made  available  to  mem-  Whether  our  local  ladies  are 
hers  in  quantity  at  cost,  at  the  in  the  cupboard  or  out  on  the 
rate  of  four  cards  a  month,  porch,  you  can  still  reach  them 
Although  designed  for  weekly  with  ...” 
mailings,  the  campaign  plan  “Around  and  Around  She 
permits  scheduling  by  each  (the  busy  housewife)  Goes  and 
newspaper  as  it  sees  fit.  Where  She  Stops,  Nobody 

Measuring  o  by  9  inches  in  Knows  .  .  .  We  may  not  know 
size,  each  card  carries  on  one  where  the  housewife  stops,  but 
side  an  attention-catching  head-  we  sure  know  where  she  wasn’t, 
line  illustrated  by  a  line  draw-  A  recent  survey  showed  that  in 
ing.  On  the  other  side  (left  of  homes  where  TV  sets  were  in 
the  address)  appears  a  block  use,  over  one-third  of  the  house- 
of  copy.  wives  were  not  even  in  the  same 

Mes.sages  in  the  first  set  of  room.  Around  and  around  this 
four  cards,  just  mailed  by  the  town,  the  best  way  to  catch  up 
Bureau  to  its  more  than  1,000  with  a  lively  lady  is  in  ...  ” 
newspaper  members,  are  based  “Listen  to  This  Shirt  Tale! 
on  two  recent  re.search  studies  ...  9  out  of  10  teen-age  boys 
done  for  the  Bureau,  one  on  select  shirts  to  be  bought  for 
the  teen-age  market  by  Eugene  tbeir  own  use.  9  out  of  10  read  terrifically  expensive  for  manv  tior 
Gilbert  &  Co.  and  one  on  day-  daily  newspapers,  too.  Put  2  local  advertising  budgets.  The  mei 
time  television’s  housewife  audi-  and  2  together  and  you’ll  figure  buying  of  TV  time  calls  for  aro 
ence  by  C.  E.  Hooper,  Inc.  the  best  place  to  turn  your  shirt  specialized  knowledge,  and  lots  mai 
“Who’s  Your  ‘Fair  Lady’?”  tale  into  a  shirt  sale  is  in  .  .  .  ”  of  study  and  information.  It’s  pul 
asks  one  card,  which  depicts  a  Edward  A.  Fala.sca,  promo-  easy  to  make  mistakes.  You’re  Mr. 

maiden  on  a  balcony  being  tion  manager  of  the  Bureau,  venturing  lots  of  money.  But  if  his 
serenaded  by  her  young  swain,  sa  d  in  announcing  the  project  you’re  luckv  and  you  buy  well,  mei 
Explanatory  copy  points  out:  that  “newspaper  executives  who  you  can  get  a  terrific  amount  wit 
“Fairest  catches  for  an  adver-  have  already  seen  these  cards  of  business  from  TV. 
tiser  are  the  teen-age  girls,  are  enthusiastic  about  their  po-  Unethical  .Ads  Hit 

9  out  of  10  choose  their  own  tential.”  Members’  use  of  the  Har'ow  H.  Curtice,  president  Hu 
brand  of  lipstick,  dresses  and  cards,  he  added,  is  exi)ccted  to  of  General  Motors  Corp., 
lingerie.  And  9  out  of  10  read  be  very  wide.  w'>rned  the  dealers  that  un’ 

daily  newspapers.  How  can  you  “The  wonderful  response  dur-  ethical  advertising  practices  are  ^ 

sell  our  local  lassies?  Tell  them  ing  the  last  few  years  to  our  he’ning  to  undermine  the  fran- 
in  ...  ”  The  last  sentence  Newspaper  Promotion  Advertis-  ohise  system.  The  association,  he 


ing  Camjiaign,  which  is  now 
being  used  by  some  600  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers,  indicates  the 
great  gi-owth  of  interest  in  this 
kind  of  local-level  promot’on  by 
newspapers,”  declared  Mr. 
Falasca.  “The  new  postcard 
campaign  should  get  an  equally 
good  response.” 


Local  Daily  Atls 
For  Peiifield  Saws* 

A  move  to  get  distributors 


Auto  Dealers^ 

(Continued  from  pane  17) 


Ltpe  ^ecjins  atforiy 

by  ROBERT  PETERSON 


1^11  THIS  POPULAR  weekly 
fies  the  years  after  forty  and,  thr 
profitable  hobbies,  travels,  le'sure-time 
retirement  planning,  helps  readers  find 
ness  In  maturity. 

For  samples  and  rates  write 


Aiilo  Section  liordeii  i^aiiic^  n.o..... 

rspaper  automobile  sec-  Stephen  E.  Korsen  has  been 
lusively  devoted  to  local  named  assistant  director  of 
r  news  and  Inca’  auto  public  relations  for  the  Borden 
was  published  by  the  Company.  He  has  been  i" 
>rk  Post  Jan.  28.  Run-  charge  of  the  press  .-ection  of 
der  the  masthead  “New  the  company’s  PR  department 
>st  Automobile  Review,”  for  the  past  nine  years.  - 
;d  advertisements  from  former  Chicago  newspaperman, 
dealers  in  a  24  nage-  Mr.  Korsen  has  been  as.sociat 


15  West  44th  St.,  N.Y.C. 
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Look  Beyond  The  Page  Where 


Your  Advertising  Appears 


for  example,  look  at  The  Inquirer’s  Page  One 


Reader  interest  guides  make-up  of  this 
"showcase”  page.  Its  neat,  crisp  format 
draws  and  pleases  the  eye.  Dramatic  head¬ 
lines  and  pictures  add  impact  to  a  thought¬ 
ful  balance  of  news  from  city,  nation 
and  world. 

Look  further  .  .  .  through  the  rest  of  The 
^  Inquirer.  Front-page  impact  meets  you 

at  every  hand.  Into  every  page  goes  the 
'*Q  same  painstaking  attention  to  an  eminent 

m 

JpftilaMphk  Jnqutrer 

A^ow  in  its  2Uth  consecutive  year  of  total  advertising  leadership. 


newspaper’s  prime  responsibilities  ...  to 
inform,  to  aid,  to  entertain.  Reader  loyalty 
is  both  aim  and  achievement. 

The  transfer  of  such  loyalty  from  editorial 
matter  to  advertising  columns  takes  place 
regularly,  effortlessly,  seven  days  weekly. 
Certainly  a  look  beyond  advertising  will 
prove  The  Inquirer’s  effectiveness  on  your 
next  schedule. 


Exclusive  Advertising  Representatives; 


West  Coast  Representatives: 


NEW  YORK 
ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN,  JR. 
342  Madison  Ave. 
Murray  Hill  2-5838 


CHICAGO 
EDWARD  J.  LYNCH 
20  N.  Wacker  Drive 
Andover  3-6270 


DETROIT 
RICHARD  I.  KRUG 
Penobscot  Bldg. 
Woodward  5-7260 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
FITZPATRICK  ASSOCIATES 
155  Montgomery  St. 
Garfield  1-7946 


LOS  ANGELES 
FITZPATRICK  ASSOCIATES 
3460  Wilshire  Boulevard 
Dunkirk  5-3557 


MEMBER:  METROPOLITAN  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS  •  FIRST  3  MARKETS  GROUP 
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Labor  Bureau 
Job  Brochure 
Is  Rewritten 

Washington 
A  revised  draft  of  “Employ¬ 
ment  Outlook  for  Newspaper 
Reporters’’  is  nearing  comple¬ 
tion  with  amendments  which  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  says 
it  believes  w'ill  overcome  objec¬ 
tions  made  by  the  American 
New’spaper  Publishers  Associ¬ 
ation. 

The  document  being  rewritten 
is  part  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor  “Occupational  Outlook 
Handbook”  which  was  printed 
in  1951,  and  the  job  is  being 
supervised  by  Harold  Goldstein 
in  the  Labor  Department  staff. 
Publication  date  is  “sometime 
next  summer.” 

Dwight’s  Criticism 
Galley  proof  submitted  last 
April  was  responsive  to  ANPA’s 
complaint  against  conclusions 
set  out  in  the  earlier  draft.  But 
the  new  language  was  unsatis¬ 
factory,  too,  prompting  ANPA 
President  William  Dwight  to 
suggest  a  series  of  changes  and 


Letigthwise  Shrinkage  is 
no  Laughing  Matter 

It’s  a  fact  that  Burgess  Mats  do  shrink  less  lengthwise 
for  a  given  width  shrinkage.  This  means  minimum  loss 
of  lineage  and  revenue  for  the  advertising  department. 
For  this  good  reason  plus  the  assurance  of  the  best 
possible  reproduction — use  Burgess  Mats. 

BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Monufacturprs  and  Distributors  of  Burgoss 
Chromo  ond  Supromo  Tono*Tox  Mots,  Rooport,  Illinois 


Canodion  Roprosonfotivo,  R.  M.  Louson  B  Co.,  Itd^ 
Konnody  Rood,  Agincourt,  Ontario 


to  sum  his  reaction  in  this  para¬ 
graph: 

“Overall,  this  draft  on  em 
ployment  opportunities  f  o  r 
newspaper  reporters  could  be 
greatly  improved  by  eliminating 
or  rewriting  paragraphs  and 
descriptive  material  which  have 
the  effect  of  belittling  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  discouraging  people 
from  becoming  interested  in  the 
reporting  field.” 

Mr.  Dwight  said  newspapers 
have  a  constant  need  for  more 
reporters  and  are  carrying  on 
many  programs  to  interest 
young  people  in  this  field.  He 
transmitted  to  the  Labor  De¬ 
partment  a  booklet  by  the 
American  Council  on  Education 
for  Journalism,  and  the  ANPA 
brochure,  “Career  Opportunities 
in  the  Daily  Newspaper  Busi¬ 
ness.” 

Objections 

Objection  was  made  to  the 
unqualified  statement  that  re- 
I)orters  on  smaller  papers  not 
only  write  news,  but  also  take 
photographs,  solicit  advertising, 
sell  subscriptions,  and  perform 
general  office  work. 

Also  frowned  on  was  cata¬ 
loging  of  papers  as  “large  city 
dailies”  and  “small  town  pa¬ 
pers.  Such  classification  is  not 


Copy  Desk  Spikes 
Ill  Gleaming  Goltl 

Dayton,  Ohio 
The  ‘“Gold  Dust  Twins”  of 
the  Journal  Herald  provided 
u  newr  note  of  their  own 
when  staffers  moved  to  quar¬ 
ters  in  the  new  $3  million, 
six-story  building  that  also 
houses  the  Dayton  Daily 

The  “Twins,”  Financial 
Editor  Eleanor  Long  and 
Telegraph  Editor  Ruth  Wal¬ 
lace,  painted  all  the  copy 
desk  spikes  a  gleaming  gold. 
Although  a  far  cry  from  their 
natural  lead  hue,  the  spikes 
provide  a  nice  note  of  color 
in  the  fifth  floor's  otherwise 
all-green  d«-cor. 


possible  without  weighting  many 
factors  which  .4NPA  found  ap¬ 
parently  not  considered. 

Promotion  methods  and  job 
opportunity  were  played  down 
or  made  to  appear  less  attrac¬ 
tive  than  is  the  fact,  Mr.  Dwight 
complained. 

• 

Seltzer’s  Speech 
Ends  Libel  Case 

Cleveland 

In  the  middle  of  a  trial  in 
Common  Pleas  Court  here,  an 
attorney  obtained  dismissal  of 
his  $100,000,000  libel  suit 
against  Editor  Louis  B.  Seltzer 
of  the  Cleveland  Presn. 

The  suit  was  based  on  a 
statement  in  a  one-paragraph 
story  in  the  Press  in  1953,  that, 
because  of  lack  of  $30  for  fees, 
the  lawyer  had  been  unable  to 
file  a  mandamus  suit  against 
the  Board  of  Elections.  The  at¬ 
torney  claimed  the  story  dam¬ 
aged  his  reputation  and  he  said 
it  was  untrue. 

Editor  Seltzer,  in  open  court, 
made  a  statement  that  he  had 
great  respect  for  the  lawyer 
and  that  the  story  was  not 
intended  to  harm  him.  There 
was  no  money  settlement. 

Columnists’  Show 
Panned,  Tamed 

A  burst  of  unfavorable  criti¬ 
cism  caused  producers  of  NBC’s 
revised  “Tonight”  show  to  tame 
down  the  participating  colum¬ 
nists  this  week. 

The  pace  will  be  slower,  but 
“it  will  continue  to  be  a  whirl¬ 
wind  of  immediacy  broadcast¬ 
ing,”  said  Norman  Frank,  pro¬ 
ducer. 

Newsjjaper  critics  slapped 
the  first  performance  of  the 
midnight  program,  presenting 
columnists  from  coast  to  coast, 
as  “vulgar,”  “embarrassing,” 
“mishmash”  and  “saloon  trivia.” 

EDITOR  8C  PU 


State  Senate 
Lauds  Salute 
To  the  Ladies 

JEFFER.SON  ClTY,  Mo. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
State  Senate  commended  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  and  its 
publisher,  Richard  H.  Amberg, 
for  giving  special  recognition  to 
women  of  achievement  invari 
ous  fields  of  endeavor. 

The  Newhouse  newspaper  con¬ 
ducted  a  luncheon  to  honor  10 
women,  each  of  whom  received 
a  silver  bowl  in  recognition  of 
outstanding  community  service. 

The  resolution,  offered  by 
Senator  Michael  Kinney  of  St. 
Louis,  stated: 

“Be  it  further  resolved  by 
the  Senate  that  it  recognizes 
with  gratitude  the  high  stand 
ard  of  journalism  maintained 
by  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo 
crat  and  looks  forward  with 
assurance  that  the  energies  of 
that  great  newspaper  will  con 
tinue  to  be  devoted  to  the  public 
interest  under  the  leadership  of 
its  publisher,  Richard  H.  Am- 
berg,  who  has  already  won  a 
place  in  the  hearts  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Missouri  by  revealing  as 
his  principal  objective  the  pro 
motion  of  the  welfare  of  all  the 
people  of  the  state.” 

• 

Rutherford  Poats 
Home  for  Vacation 

Rutherford  Poats,  United 
Press  Tokyo  bureau  chief,  has 
returned  to  the  United  States 
for  rest  and  re  assignment.  Mr. 
Poats,  his  wife  and  three  chfl 
dren  planned  to  take  a  month’s 
vacation  in  Mr.  Poats’  home 
town,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Leroy  Hansen  was  named  act 
ing  UP  bureau  chief  in  Tokyo. 

Mr.  Poats  went  to  the  Far 
East  as  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Occupation  Forces.  He 
joined  UP  in  1947  and  began 
covering  the  fighting  between 
Communists  and  Nationalists  in 
China.  He  was  UP’s  KoreM 
field  coordinator  and  material 
he  gathered  while  covering  Ae 
war  there  went  into  “Decision 
In  Korea,”  published  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1954. 

• 

10c  Sunday  Edition 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

The  Jacksonville  Journal,^ 
afternoon  paper,  has  announH 
that  it  will  begin  publication 
also  of  a  Sunday  edition,  be 
ginning  Feb.  17.  Street  sale 
price  will  be  10c. 
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NO.  SIX  OF  A  SERIES 


The  Competent  Representative 

Knows  Whom  To  See 
About  What — And  WheW^ 


.  .  .  !>ays  Oeorge  E.  Moiiley 
Vice  Pregident 
Seagram-Dislillers  Company 


“The  cDinpetent  ne\v.<ipaper  representative  carries 
a  know  ledge  of  his  market,  as  well  as  of  his  paper.” 
states  Mr.  Mosley.  If  this  knowledge  is  trustworthy 
and  up  to  date,  he  creates  great  value — for  he  con¬ 
serves  time  and  money  the  advertiser  or  his  agency 
would  have  to  spend  in  field  investigation. 

“Newspapers  ran — and  do- -analyze  statistics 
and  changes,  and  submit  them  direct  .  .  .  but  not 
always  as  related  to  the  advertiser’s  problem  .  .  . 
and  not  always  to  the  person  most  interested  and 
most  capable  of  acting  .  .  .  and  not  alw'ays  at  the 
right  time. 


”,‘\nd  therein  lies  the  competent  representative’s 
most  telling  function  on  the  side  of  service  to  his 
paper  ...  he  knows  whom  to  see  about  what — 
and  when.  In  performing  this  protocol  function 
skillfully,  in  finding  his  way  to  the  right  people 
through  the  maze  of  advertiser  and  agency  per¬ 
sonnel — receptionists,  secretaries,  media  buyers, 
contact  men,  agency  executives,  client  executives — 
the  successful  newspaper  representative  must  be 
many  things  to  many  people.” 


Every  day,  a  selling  force  of  more  than  900 
newspaper  representatives,  covering  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada  from  38  key  cities,  is  building 
advertising  linage  for  newspapers. 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  of  NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 

Chapters:  new  york  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  Philadelphia  •  Dallas 

LOS  ANGELES 


ATLANTA 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


PHILADELPHIA 
•  CHARLOTTE 


DALLAS 

BOSTON 
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African  Papers  Send 
Correspondent  Here 


African  newspapers,  for  the 
first  time,  have  sent  a  fulltime 
correspondent  to  America  be¬ 
cause  of  growing  mutual  in¬ 
terest  between  the  two  conti¬ 
nents. 

Albert  Fick  has  become  edi¬ 
torial  representative  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  for 
the  12  Argus  South  Afidcan 
Newspapers,  which  have  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  555,000. 
Mr.  Fick,  a  former  assistant 
editor  of  the  Johannesburg  Star, 
has  his  headquarters  at  200 
East  .'loth  St.,  New  York. 

The  Argus  group  consists  of 
the  Johannesburg  Star,  Cape 
Argus,  Cape  Town;  Xatai  Daily 
Xeu's,  Durham;  Dianioud  Fields 
Advertiser,  Kimberley;  Bloem¬ 
fontein  Friend,  Pretoria  News, 
all  in  the  Union  of  South  Afri¬ 
ca;  Bulawayo  Chronie'e,  Bula¬ 
wayo  Sunday  News,  Rhodesia 
Herald,  Salisbury;  Salisbury 
Sunday  Mail,  Umtali  Post, 
Northern  News,  Ndola,  all  in 
the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland. 

New  Evening  Daily 

A  new  evening  paper  will  be 
established  this  year  in  fast¬ 
growing  Salisbury,  capital  of 
the  Federation  of  Central  Afri¬ 
ca,  now  served  by  the  morning 
Rhodesia  Herald.  The  largest 
man-made  lake  in  the  world  has 
been  constructed  there,  provid¬ 
ing  much  hydro-electric  power. 

“It’s  my  job  to  interpret  the 
New  World  to  a  newer  world, 
still-develo])ing  Africa,”  ex¬ 
plained  Mr.  Fick,  a  black¬ 
haired,  slender,  intense  man  who 
wears  horn  rimmed  glasses  and 
speaks  with  an  Oxford  accent. 
“No  one  could  have  a  more 
stimulating  or  interesting  as 
signment.  North  American  news. 


especially  the  dominant  role 
played  by  Washington  on  world 
affairs,  already  has  made  a 
major  impact  on  our  newspa¬ 
pers. 

“Africa  is  looking  more  close¬ 
ly  at  America,”  he  continued. 
“South  .-Africa  looks  to  North 
.\meiica  for  news  and  leader¬ 
ship  in  many  realms.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  interest  back 
home  in  all  things  American. 
We  have  your  movies,  your 
motor  cars,  branches  of  some 
of  your  big  companies. 

World  Center 

“The  center  of  gravity  in  the 
modern  world  is  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  whether  the  Kremlin  likes 
it  or  not,”  observed  Mr.  Fick. 
“World  political  news  from  here 
is  very  important  to  u.-;.  Wash¬ 
ington  is  the  leader  of  the  free 
world  and  Africa  is  affected  by 
Washington  developments  and 
decisions.” 

Mr.  Fick  hopes  to  travel  over 
the  U.  S.,  into  Canada  and  pro¬ 
bably  Mexico.  He  was  here  in 
11*50  on  a  visit  and  traveled 
over  this  country  extensively. 
He  has  served  as  a  stringer  in 
Johannesburg  for  the  New  York 
Times.  His  newspapers  have 
news  exchange  arrangements 
with  The  Times  of  London  and 
will  have  with  the  New  York 
Times.  He  said  the  Johannes¬ 
burg  Star  often  is  called  “the 
New  York  Times  of  South  Afri¬ 
ca.” 

Business  News 

“Business  news  is  very  im¬ 
portant  to  us,”  said  Mr.  Fick. 
“Our  prosperity  is  linked  to 
yours  and  a  depression  here 
would  be  felt  there.  There  is  in¬ 
terest,  too,  in  your  segregation 
integration  problem,  similar  to 
the  problem  in  South  Africa.” 


'Everything  In^ 

BaltimoreTevolves  .  i  . 

United  Press 

/  /around\\ 

/  /  \  \  NEWSPICTURES 


In  connection  with  business 
news,  Mr.  Fick  pointed  out  that 
much  of  South  Africa’s 
diamonds,  gold,  uranium,  man¬ 
ganese  and  copper,  part  of 
which  industry  is  owned  by  U. 
S.  capital,  are  sold  to  the  U.  S. 
Ample  air  and  steamship  serv¬ 
ice  offer  commercial  and  travel 
links  between  the  continents,  he 
added. 

South  Africa  offers  a  good 
market  for  U.  S.  exports  and 
when  cuiTency  controls  are 
lifted  he  predicted  an  enormous 
increase  in  trade.  He  said  Port 
Elizabeth  is  almost  an  American 
city  with  large  Ford  and  Gen- 
neial  Motors  plants.  Coca-Cola 
and  Pepsi-Cola  are  on  sale  all 
over  the  country. 

South  African  newspapers 
will  carry  more  and  more 
American  news  and  that  will 
lead  to  better  understanding,  in 
Mr.  Fick’s  opinion.  He  said 
the  African  newspapers  follow 
the  British  system  of  having 
the  editor  run  both  the  editorial 
pages  and  news  departments 
with  a  free  hand,  instead  of 
having  a  managing  editor 
handle  the  news  end  as  in  the 
U.  S.  A  manager  controls  the 
business  end  of  newspapers  in 
Africa,  he  explained. 

Mr.  Fick  cables  news  stories 
to  his  newspapers  and  sends 
features  stories  by  air  mail.  He 
plans  to  visit  Washington  often. 
He  said  he  will  not  devote  much 
time  to  the  United  Nations  as 
the  South  .African  Press  As¬ 
sociation  sends  David  Friedman 
here  to  cover  the  annual  General 
Assembly  meetings. 

• 

Diiiiu  With  Cullen 


THE 


SUN 


Tell ,  the  Story 


Robert  E.  Dunn,  formerly  in 
the  sales  promotion  department 
of  Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co.,  has 
joined  the  Chicago  sales  staff  of 
John  W.  Cullen  Co.,  newspaper 
representatives,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  George  E.  Gilbert- 
sen,  vicepresident  and  manager 
of  the  Chicago  office.  Prior  to 
his  affiliation  with  Gillette,  Mr. 
Dunn  was  associated  with  Na¬ 
tional  Family  Opinion,  Inc.,  as 
Chicago  representative,  and  with 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc. 

• 

Press  Direelory 

The  third  edition  of  the  Mike 
and  Screen  Press  Directory  is 
being  distributed  by  the  Radio- 
Newsreel  -  Television  Working 
Press  Association  a  non-profit 
group.  The  directory  supplies 
key  contacts  in  the  news,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  governmental 
fields.  Larry  Racies,  CBS  News- 
film,  is  president  of  the  associ¬ 
ation,  with  headquarters  in  the 
Hotel  Shelton,  New  York. 


Papers  Asked 
To  Support 
Movie  Contest 

Newspapers  throughout  the 
country  were  asked  this  week 
to  support  an  “Academy  Awards 
Sweepstakes”  to  be  run  by  the 
Council  of  Motion  Picture  Or¬ 
ganizations  from  Feb.  211- 
March  26. 

Charles  E.  McCarthy,  COM- 
PO’s  information  director,  said 
the  Sweepstakes  will  be  held  in 
addition  to  the  “Audience 
Awards”  which  proved  success¬ 
ful  in  1955  and  will  be  repeated 
next  Fall. 

As  soon  as  nominations  are 
announced  Feb.  19  by  the 
Academy  of  Motion  Picture 
Arts  and  Sciences,  entry  blanks 
will  be  sent  to  all  theatre  man¬ 
agers.  It  has  been  sugge.sted 
that  they  try  to  interest  news¬ 
papers  in  publishing  the  blanks 
on  which  the  public  will  be 
asked  to  guess  winners  of  the 
12  chief  categories.  There  will 
be  a  25-word  tie-breaker  re¬ 
quired  from  contestants. 

Academy  winners  are  an¬ 
nounced  March  27. 

“So  dramatic  was  newspaper 
support  for  our  Audience 
Awards  in  1955  that  more  than 
16,000, ()()()  people  voted  in  6,500 
theaters,”  Mr.  McCarthy  said. 

• 

Jupaiiet«c  Boy  Aided 
By  Reporter’s  Story 

A  Japanese  bellboy  enrolled 
this  week  in  the  School  of  Hotel 
Management,  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  as  a  direct 
result  of  mention  of  him  in  a 
story  from  Tokyo  by  Ed  Wal¬ 
lace,  New  York  World-Telegram 
&  Sun,  three  months  ago. 

Mr.  Wallace  mentioned  the 
great  ambition  of  the  young 
man,  Goro  Yamasaki,  to  attend 
the  school.  The  story  was  read 
by  Harold  B.  Callis,  managing 
director  of  the  Statler  Foun¬ 
dation,  established  by  the  late 
Ellsworth  M.  Statler,  founder 
of  the  Statler  hotel  system.  The 
Foundation  had  a  vacancy  in 
its  scholarships  and  the  youths 
dream  became  a  reality. 

• 

SDX  President 

CHICAGO 

Sam  Saran,  NBC 
news  division,  was  electw 
president  of  the  Headline  Club. 
Chicago  professional  chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  succeding  Jin' 
Brooks,  Ekeo  Products  Co.,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director. 
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SPEED  GRAPHIC 

I  could  ask  of  a  camera 


more 


Says  Gilbert  Barrera,  Staff  Photographer 
of  the  San  Antonio  (Texas)  Light. 


Crack  news  photographer,  Gil  Barrera, 
is  one  of  the  most  original  artists  of  his 
trade.  His  prize-winning  photos,  partic¬ 
ularly  those  which  have  cooled  and  de¬ 
lighted  thousands  of  his  heat-conscious 
fellow  Texans,  deal  mostly  with  “fam¬ 
ily,  friends,  dogs,  cats  and  strangers.” 

Gil’s  opportunities  for  future  prize 
winners  are  endless  since  he  figures  his 
Speed  Graphic  has  no  limitations.  He 
says,  “It  can  do  about  anything  you’d 
need  it  for.  Its  versatility  is  limited  only 
by  the  photographer’s  ability.”  The 
photos  shown  here  indicate  that  ability 
is  something  that  Mr.  Barrera  has 
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"Cool,  buf  cool."  Here's  o  photo 
which  requires  little  elaboration. 
Asked  for  o  "hot  weother  pic¬ 
ture,"  Barrera  and  Speed  Graphic 
teamed  up  for  one  of  the  year's 
best  I 


A  "Eyes  Right."  A  shapely  lass,  a 
'  poodle  and  a  leering  Doberman 
were  all  the  props  required  for 
this  sure-fire  winner.  Photo  Cour¬ 
tesy  Gaines  Dog  Reseorch  Center. 


"Holy  Smokes."  This  is  another  of 
photographer  Barrera's  more  illus¬ 
trative  hot-weather  pictures.  Shot 
at  SVj  feet,  F.32  1/200  sec.,  with. 
3  #S  bulbs.  W 


plenty  of. 


Personnel 
Association 
Opens  Drive 

Membership  in  the  Newspaper 
Personnel  Relations  Association 
is  at  an  all-time  high  of  202, 
according  to  NPRA  President 
Charles  W.  Weaver  Jr.,  assist¬ 
ant  business  manager  of  Guy 
Gannett  Publishing  Co.,  Port¬ 
land,  Me.  This  is  five  times  the 
membership  when  the  group 
was  formed  in  Detioit  in  1949. 

Mr.  Weaver  pointed  out  that 
membership  include  a  wide 
range  of  newspaper  executives 
such  as  publisher,  editors,  busi¬ 
ness  managers,  production  ex¬ 
ecutives,  advertising  directors, 
circulation  managers  and  others 
as  well  as  those  in  personnel 
capacities. 

Mr.  Weaver  announced  plans 
for  a  membership  campaign 
with  13  regional  directors  work¬ 
ing  under  James  B.  Stickley, 
general  manager  for  administra¬ 
tion  at  the  Providence  (R.I.) 
Journal  and  Bulletin,  who  is 
hiembership  chairman. 

The  regional  chairmen  are: 

New  England — Thomas  R. 
Barrett,  personnel  assistant, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant; 

New  York  State — Henry  Z. 
Urban,  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening 
News; 

New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware — Stewart  Hooker,  per¬ 
sonnel  director,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Inquirer; 

District  of  Columbia,  West 
Virginia,  Maryland  and  Vir¬ 
ginia — Cameron  Gregory,  per¬ 
sonnel  director,  Norfolk  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.; 

North  Carolina,  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  Florida — D.  L. 
Chapman,  personnel  and  credits, 
Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger-En¬ 
quirer; 


the  service  that  helps  in  the 
USE  OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


ACB  provides  agen¬ 
cies  and  advertisers 
with  one  single  point 
of  contact  if  missing 
or  duplicate  tear- 
sheets  are  needed. 


Service  Offices  •new YORK  •CHictco 
_  ^  •  COLUMBUS  •  MEMPHIS 

•  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Ohio,  Kentucky — Dan  Ruthen- 
berg,  presonnel  director,  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Press; 

Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Missouri — Upton  Barlett,  per¬ 
sonnel  director,  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Morning  Star  and  Register-Re¬ 
public; 

Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Lousi- 
ana,  Mississippi,  Alabama- 
Frank  J.  Duff,  assistant  to  pub¬ 
lisher,  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Ga¬ 
zette; 

Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota — 
Martin  Wolman,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Madison  Newspapers, 
Inc.; 

Oklahoma,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
Texas,  Colorado,  New  Mexico — 
Edward  W.  Estlow,  personnel 
manager.  Rocky  Mountain 
Mews,  Denver. 

Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho, 
Montana,  Wyoming — James  T. 
Brattain,  personnel  director, 
Portland  Oregon  Journal; 

California,  Nevada,  Utah, 
Arizona — Walter  S.  J.  Swanson, 
personnel  director,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union  and  Evening 
Tribune; 

Canada — Fred  Knights,  per¬ 
sonnel  manager,  Montreal  Star, 

• 

Bible  for  a  Prayer 

Buffalo,  N.  Y, 

For  the  fifth  year,  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Courier-Express  announced 
it  will  publish  its  Children’s 
Lenten  Series — original  prayers 
composed  by  area  youngsters — 
each  day  during  Lent.  A 
leather-bound  Bible  will  be 
given  to  92  children  whose 
Lenten  prayers  are  published. 

• 

Art  Editor  Post 

Cincinnati 

Creation  of  a  new  job — art 
and  feature  editor  of  the  Times- 
Star — has  been  announced  by 
Robert  W.  Copelan,  managing 
editor.  He  is  receiving  applica¬ 
tions  from  staffers  who  will  be 
given  preference. 


Management  Seminars 
Set  on  Stereo-Press 

Chicago 

Research  Institute,  Inc., 
ANPA,  will  sponsor  two  com¬ 
bined  management  seminars  on 
stereotype  and  pressroom  oper¬ 
ations,  it  was  announced  here 
by  Cyrus  MacKinnon,  Institute 
director. 

The  first  seminar  is  scheduled 
for  Feb.  25-  March  1,  at  the 
Hotel  Biltmore,  Los  Angeles. 
The  second  one  will  be  held 
March  18-22  at  Hotel  Fort  Sum¬ 
ter,  Charleston,  S.  C.  The  semi¬ 
nars  will  follow  the  general  pat¬ 
tern  of  those  previously  con 
ducted  by  the  Institute  of  News¬ 
paper  Operations,  which  has 
been  merged  with  the  ANPA 
Research  Institute  as  of  the 
first  of  this  year. 

At  the  Los  Angeles  sessions, 
the  stereo  section  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  Robert  Hay- 
zlett,  ANPA  Research  Institute 
engineer,  formerly  with  the 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union-Trib¬ 
une.  The  pressroom  operations 
will  be  under  the  leadership  of 
A.  G.  Schnitzer,  who  has  been 
on  loan  to  INO  for  the  past 
year  from  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times  -  Mirror.  At 
Charleston,  Mr.  Hayzlett  will 
conduct  the  stereo  seminar  and 
William  Braasch,  Research  In¬ 
stitute  training  director,  will  be 
in  charge  of  pressroom  oper¬ 
ations. 


IF"  THf  ADVERTISING 
ICHECKING  BUREAU,  INC. 


functional 

newspaper 

design 

By  EDMUND  C.  ARNOLD 
EDITOR,  LINOTYPE  NEWS 

Order  your  copy  from 
MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  CO. 
29  Ryerson  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

$7.50 


Daily  Cuts  Back 
To  Twice  a  Week 

The  Mid-Island  Daily  Times, 
which  for  two  years  has  been 
published  at  Hicksville,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  as  a  five-moming- 
a-week  daily,  announced  it  was 
appearing  twice  a  week  here¬ 
after  as  the  Mid-Island  Times. 
It  will  publish  local  news  of  all 
of  Nassau  County  on  Thursdays 
and  Fridays. 

“The  Mid-Island  Times  will 
again  be  issued  on  Mondays, 
Tuesdays  and  Wednesday  when 
,  demand  for  advertising  space 
^  requires  the  resumption  of 
daily  publication,”  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  statement  read.  S.  A.  Kaye 
is  managing  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 

I  John  Fariss 

Dallas,  Tex. 

John  Fariss,  66,  retired  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Lubbock 
(Tex.)  Avalanche- Journal,  died 
here  Jan.  26  in  a  local  hospital, 
following  an  emergency  oper¬ 
ation.  He  was  a  vicepresident 
of  the  Texas  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  in  1954,  hav¬ 
ing  served  as  CM  of  the  Ava 
'  lanche-Journal  for  12  years. 


Gourley  Wins 
Editorial  Prize 

Oklahoma  Cm 
An  editorial  on  voting  scandals 
won  a  $100  savings  bond  for 
Leland  Gourley,  editor  of  the 
Henryetta  Free-Lance,  at  the 
Oklahoma  Press  Association’s 
50th  anniversary  meeting  here 
last  week. 

Mr.  Gourley  took  the  sweep 
stakes  prize  in  a  monthly  edi 
torial  contest  sponsored  by  OPA 
and  Oklahoma  Natural  Gas  Co. 
Others  cited  were:  Winnie 
Yager,  Bristow  News;  Howard 
Bonham,  East  Oklahoma  Trib¬ 
une;  and  H.  Merle  Woods,  El 
Reno  American. 

10  Pioneers 

Ten  pioneers  who  are  still 
active  were  acclaimed  for  a  com¬ 
bined  500  years  of  work  in  the 
newspaper  business.  The  “Half 
Century  Club”  roll  call  included: 
E.  K.  Gaylord,  president  of  Ok¬ 
lahoma  Publishing  Co.;  Luther 
Harrison,  Oklahoman-Times  eii 
torial  writer;  John  D.  Casady, 
publisher  of  Cheyenne  Star;  H. 
Merle  Woods,  editorial  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  El  Reno  Amerietm; 
W.  F.  Bickford,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  Blackwell  Journal-Trib¬ 
une;  Omer  Schnoeblen,  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  Mooreland  Leader; 
and  Leslie  I.  Ray,  editor  and 
publisher  of  Laveme  Leader- 
Tribune. 

Retired  veterans  receiving 
membership  certificates  are: 
Homer  S.  Chambers,  Tonkawa; 
Emmett  Trueblood,  McAlester; 
Corb  Sarchet,  Ponca  City;  A. 
W.  Doughty,  Alva;  Fay  Cros- 
sett,  Davis;  Tucker  E.  Miller, 
Norman;  and  Frank  Northrop, 
Oklahoma  City. 

• 

Friggens  Named 

Chicago 

Paul  Friggens,  until  recently 
the  executive  editor  of  Town 
Journal,  has  been  named  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  Together,  new 
monthly  magazine  for  Methodist 
families,  published  in  Chicago. 
Mr.  Friggens  has  held  edi 
torial  and  executive  posts  with 
the  Associated  Press,  United 
Press  -  United  Features  and 
Farm  Journal,  Inc. 

• 

450  for  Cuikl 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

The  Vancouver  Newspaper 
Guild,  certified  bargaining 
agent  for  450  employes  of  the 
Vancouver  Sun,  has  voted  to 
affiliate  with  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild.  Organized  a 
decade  ago,  it  has  held  Charter 
No.  1  from  the  Canadian  Labor 
Congress.  The  vote  to  transfer 
to  ANG  was  238  to  99. 
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alaskan  reunion 


That  big  fellow  in  the  baseball  cap  is  Jug  Guthrie. 
His  companions  (in  the  usual  order)  are  Dave 
Punches  and  Bob  Troeltzsch.  Jug  is  from  the 
A.  T.  &  T.  lamg  Lines  Department  in  Kansas  City, 
Dave  is  from  the  Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Company 
and  Bob  is  from  the  Mountain  States  Telephone  and 
I'elegraph  Company. 

What  are  they  doing  way  up  here  in  Ala.ska?  They 
are  temporarily  working  for  Western  Electric  on  the 
\Mute  Alice  project.  That’s  the  name  the  U.  S.  Air 
Force  has  given  the  communication  system  we  have 
contracted  to  build,  linking  .Maskan  defense  instal¬ 


lations  and  cities.  The  presence  of  these  telephone 
men  on  our  Far  North  job  proves  again  that  Bell 
System  know-how  is  pooled  as  required  so  a  job  may 
be  done  fast,  accurately,  efficiently  —  whether  it  is  a 
defense  job  in  Alaska,  a  restoration  of  telephone 
service  in  a  hurricane’s  wake  or  a  new  central  office 
in  your  own  home  town. 

Western  Electric,  as  the  manufacturing  and 
supply  unit  of  the  Bell  System,  backs  up  the  Bell 
operating  companies  in  what  they  do.  Then  at  times, 
as  on  this  White  Alice  job,  they  back  us  up.  This  is 
team  play  with  one  end  in  \  iew;  public  service. 


MANUFACTURING  AND  SUPFIV  UNIT  OF  THE  BEIL  SYSTEM 
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Screen-like  parabolic  antenna  »  used  in  dramatic  new  "over-the-horizon"  transmission  technique  on  White  Alice.  Giant  antennas  like  this,  built 
to  Bell  loboratories  design,  receive  and  transmit  signals  beamed  from  more  than  150  miles  away  and  scattered  back  to  eorth  by  the  troposphere. 


Governor,  Newsmen 
Smoke  Pipe  of  Peace 


Ity  kennotli  Toler 

Jackson.  Miss. 

Mississippi  State  House  news¬ 
men.  who  rallied  statewide  sup¬ 
port  to  their  protest  against 
closed-door  meetings  between 
Gov.  J.  P.  Coleman  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Legislature,  have 
“smoked  the  pipe  of  peace” 
with  the  Chief  Executive. 

In  a  more  or  less  “all  is  for¬ 
given”  ceremony,  the  new’smen 
met  with  the  Governor  last  week 
for  his  first  press  conference 
following  a  series  of  four  ex¬ 
ecutive  meetings  with  the  law¬ 
makers  in  Jackson,  Greenwood, 
Ackerman  and  Laurel. 

A  miniature  peace  pipe  was 
brought  along  by  Wilson  F. 
Minor,  state  capital  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  New  Orleans  Times 
Picayune,  among  the  newsmen 
who  protested  being  barred 
from  the  meetings. 

A  Non-Smoker 

“I  thought  we  would  smoke 
the  pipe  of  peace,”  Mr.  Minor 
suggested. 

Governor  Coleman,  all  smiles, 
assented. 

However,  he  made  the  news¬ 
man  light  it  up  and  take  the 
first  puff.  After  that,  other 
capital  corresi)ondents,  with  ex¬ 
ception  of  at  least  two,  puffed 
away. 

It  was  a  difficult  physical 
task  for  Mr.  Minor  l)ecau.se 
he  is  a  non-smoker. 

The  newsmen  had  pointed  out 
that  the  closed-door  policy  was 
contrary  to  Govenior  Coleman’s 
campaign  speech  in  li)>5  in 
which  he  said  he  would  not 
tolerate  the  handling  of  state 
business  behind  closed  doors. 

However,  he  said  the  jness 
and  public  was  “necessarily” 
barred  grom  the  legislative  con¬ 
ferences  so  that  the  members 
would  feel  “freer  to  di.«cuss 
matters  outlined”  by  the  gov¬ 
ernor. 


Usually  the  lawmakers  talked 
with  reporters  after  each  con 
ference. 

Charles  Hills  of  the  Jackson 
Clarion  Ledger  said  he  did  not 
smoke  the  pipe  of  peace  be¬ 
cause,  he  said,  there  could  be 
differences  of  opinion  without 
the  necessity  of  ill-feelings  and 
he  did  not  think  there  was  any 
cause  for  “making  up”  by 
either  side. 

Cancellation  Explained 

Major  Frederick  Sullens  of 
the  Jackson  Daily  News,  pub¬ 
lished  an  editorial  that  criti¬ 
cized  the  closed-door  conference 
with  the  legislators. 

Following  this,  the  News  re¬ 
ceived  a  “stop”  order  for  the 
newspaper  at  the  Governor’s 
office.  Major  Sullens  revealed 
that  and  with  tongue  in  cheek, 
wrote : 

“It  is  akin  to  calamity.  It 
closely  approaches  stark  trage¬ 
dy.  There  is  comfort  in  knowing 
we  have  some  other  subscribers. 
That  somewhat  softens  our  sor¬ 
row.” 

How'ever,  it  later  developed 
that  the  home  edition  of  the 
News  arrived  at  the  Governor’s 
office  after  it  closed  daily,  and 
the  .«top  was  for  that  reason. 
Governor  Coleman  then  revealed 
that  there  was  a  notation  to 
that  effect  on  the  stop  order  and 
also  the  statement  that  “we 
will  buy  it  on  the  newsstand.” 

Few  Mississippi  boards  and 
commissions  hold  open  meet¬ 
ings.  All  legislative  committee 
meetings  are  executive.  Two 
agencies  headed  by  Governor 
Coleman,  the  State  Building 
Commission  and  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Industrial  Board, 
closed  to  the  press  in  previous 
administrations,  have  been 
opened  to  the  press  since  Gov¬ 
ernor  Coleman  took  office  a 


Your  Boot  and  Mine 

J  By  J.KENNETH  WHITTEKER 

Ik.  Technical  Editor  of  “THE  RUDDER" 


Informative  weekly  column  for  the  30,000,000  news¬ 
paper  readers  interested  in  this  fastest  growing 
sport.  Samples  on  request. 

STARBOUND  FEATURES 

9  Murray  Street  New  York  7,  N.  Y 


SPEEDIER  COLOR — United  Press  Newspictures  demonstrated  how 
time  can  be  saved  in  transmitting  color  pictures  by  putting  thru 
4x5  separations  on  a  single  drum.  The  job  was  done  in  12  minutes. 
Three  9x  12  separations  would  have  taken  three  times  as  long.  Kodak's 
new  Ektacolor  Type  S  film  was  used  in  Inaugural  Day  experiment,  under 
supervision  of  (left  to  right)  Frank  Tremaine,  UPN  general  manager 
Harold  Blumenfeld,  editor;  and  Jerry  Callahan,  chief  engineer. 


Ohio  UP  Editors 
Orftanize  in  May 

Columbus,  Ohio 

The  Ohio  United  Press  Edi¬ 
tors’  Association  will  meet  here 
early  in  May. 

Preliminary  plans  were  made 
by  a  steering  committee  which 
met  here  Jan.  26  on  the  call 
of  A.  R.  Sicuro,  editor  of  the 
Ravena  Evening  Record. 

A  committee  headed  by  Vic 
Sherow  of  the  Gallipolis  Trib¬ 
une  will  arrange  for  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  officers.  Others  on  the 
committee  are  Jack  Jordan, 
Xenia  Gazette;  Robert  Funk, 
Elyria  Chronicle  Telegram; 
Harold  Reed,  Delatcare  Gazette; 
and  Walter  S.  Goshorn,  Galion 
Inquirer. 


SHireiber  Hea.Is  ]y(oss  Will  Scck 

(Jii  Press  \ets 

Chicago  Abolition  of  OSI 

George  T.  Schreiber,  assistant  _ _ _ _ 

day  city  editor  of  the  Chicago  .  .  Washington 

Tribune,  has  been  named  the  Abolition  of  the  Office  of 
new  chairman  of  the  Chicago  Strategic  Information  has  been 
Press  Veterans  Association,  sue-  proposed  by  Rep.  John  E.  Moss 
ceeding  Harry  Reutlinger,  Chi-  California,  who  will  seek  to 
cago  American  managing  edi-  agency’s  embattled 

tor  existence  by  denying  an  appro- 

Anthony  Raciti,  Chicago  Sun-  P'^^ion  for  next  fiscal  year. 

Times,  was  elected  vicepresi-  "P 

dent  and  Lew  R.  Merrell  of  w.thin  the  Department  of  Com- 

Merrel  Features  Syndicate  was  the  awowed  purpose 

,  .  J  .  f  of  slowing  the  flow  of  non- 

relected  secretary-treasurer.  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

-t.  L  strategic  news  —  information 

Mr.  Schreiber  has  been  a  the 

Chicago  newspaperman  for  38  ^^tional  security  but 

vears  and  a  member  of  the  noi 

~  x  A  nr,  TT  which,  according  to  OSI,  maj 

Tribune  staff  for  27  years.  He  _ ’  *  i  „ 

J  1  1  /  ,.1.  inform  a  potential  enemy  when 

served  as  a  colonel  of  the  90th  ^ ...  .,  • 

.  .  Til-  •  XT  1  combined  with  other  non  securi- 

division,  Illinois  National  .  ,  . 

Guard,  during  World  War  11.  undr, 

•  its  first  director,  Karl  A.  Hona- 

^  man.  Bell  Telephone  Company 

lidltors  executive  on  leave  who  returned 

in  May  to  private  business  after  setting 

COLUMBUS,  Ohio  “P  ^  program  which  brought  on 
TT  -a.  J  T,  xTj-  attack  from  press  and  Congress. 
United  Press  Edi-  'pjjg  House  Government  Oper- 
tion  will  meet  here  ation  Committee  last  year  re- 
commended  that  OSI  go  out  of 
y  plans  were  made  existence.  But  President  Eisen- 
ET  committee  which  hower  has  asked  that  $105,100 
in.  26  on  the  call  be  appropriated  to  continue 
luro,  editor  of  the  operations. 

ting  Record.  Congressman  Moss,  chairman 

^e  headed  by  Vic  of  the  committee  on  government 
he  Gallipolis  Trib-  information,  will  carry  his  at- 
ange  for  the  nomi-  tack  to  the  appropriations  com- 
cers.  Others  on  the  mittee.  He  expects  he  said,  to 
ire  Jack  Jordan,  have  strong  editorial  backing. 
\te;  Robert  Funk,  Erwin  Seago  succeeded  Mr. 
‘onicle  TePgram;  Honaman  as  head  of  OSI.  He 
Delaware  Gazette;  has  continued  the  policies  cre- 
S.  Goshorn,  Galion  ated  by  his  predecessor  and  has 
had  relatively  smooth  sailing. 
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The  lady  is  lightning  on  ice 


The  audience  watches  enchanted  as  Aja 
Zanova,  twice  world’s  champion  figure- 
skater,  performs  with  unsurpassed  grace 
and  charm.  Steel  blades  flash  as  she 
glides,  darts,  pirouettes;  leaps  high 
above  the  rink,  spinning  like  a  top.  She 
is  lightning  on  ice;  a  jet-driven  packet 
of  speed  as  she  works  her  supercharged 
magic. 

Miss  Zanova  skates  for  the  talent- 
loaded  John  H.  Harris  Ice  Capades. 
When  photographed  for  our  picture, 
she  was  on  the  rink  of  the  Bangor  (Me.) 


Municipal  Auditorium,  a  fine  new  struc¬ 
ture  that  seats  6500  for  ice  shows  and 
considerably  more  for  basketball  games 
and  conventions. 

Expert  skaters  prefer  ice  that  is  frozen 
to  just  the  right  condition.  Too  soft,  it 
slows  the  action;  cuts  rather  easily, spoils 
the  skaters’  timing.  Too  glassy,  it  lacks 
the  proper  "feel.”  It  is  the  job  of  me¬ 
chanical  refrigerating  systems,  which 
include  large  quantities  of  steel  pipe,  to 
create  the  perfect  texture. 

At  the  Bangor  Auditorium,  and  at 


similar  rinks  in  other  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  Bethlehem’s  Ammonoduct  is  the 
pipe  used  for  conveying  the  refrigerant. 
This  husky  steel  pipe  also  helps  create 
the  proper  temperatures  in  systems  vital 
to  commerce,  including  storage  ware¬ 
houses  and  railway  refrigerator  cars. 
Like  many  other  steel  products  that  help 
to  make  our  daily  lives  pleasanter  and 
more  productive,  Ammonoduct  works 
quietly,  unspectacularly,  performing  a 
highly  responsible  service  that  is  of 
benefit  to  millions. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL 
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Fellow  At  Work: 

How  Small 
Aids  Local 

How  a  small  city  daily  natures 
the  cultural  life  of  its  commun¬ 
ity  is  being  demonstrated  by 
the  WinHon-Salem  (N.C.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Twin  City  Sentinel. 

The  demonstration  at  the 
same  time  brings  to  light  how 
the  Reid  Foundation  Fellowship 
Fund  is  fulfilling  its  purpose  of 
“enhancing  a  newspaper  career.” 
In  this  case  it’s  the  career  of 
Beverly  Wolter,  arts  critic  of 
the  Journal-Sentinel. 

Answering  a  Critic 

When  the  newspaper  received 
a  letter  objecting  to  “the  adverse 
criticism”  accorded  to  Civic 
Music  and  Symphony  concerts, 
it  didn’t  just  publLsh  the  letter 
without  comment;  it  went  into 
detail  to  explain,  in  an  editorial, 
what  it  hopes  to  accomplish  by 
having  an  arts  reporter  and 
critic  on  the  staff. 

“In  criticism,”  it  said,”  we 
hope  to  do  our  part  in  helping 
to  build  the  arts  in  this  com¬ 
munity.  This  we  try  to  do  by 
holding  the  standards  ever  aloft 
and  in  public  view. 

“Only  by  reaching  up  can  any 
artistic  group  continue  to  grow 
and  develop.  When  a  group  does 
reach  up  and  succeeds,  we  hope 
our  praise  will  encourage  it  to 
keep  rasing  its  sights.  When  a 
group  falls  short  (sometimes 
unbeknownst  to  itself)  we  hope 
that  by  pointing  out  its  failings, 
we  can  encourage  that  group 
to  recognize  its  own  shortcom¬ 
ings  and  to  work  harder  the 
next  time. 

“Always  our  aim  is  to  en¬ 
courage  the  rats  in  this  commu¬ 
nity — never  to  tear  them  down. 


City  Daily 
Culture 


by  comment,  picture,  mis¬ 
take  in  fact  or  in  identity; 
violation  of  privacy  or  copy¬ 
right;  piracy  of  material  or 
format  — 

Fortify  against  embarassing  loss  by 
having  our  unique  and  effective 
INSURANCE 
The  cost  is  amazingly  low  and  the 
service  will  please  you. 


WRITE  FOR  DETAILS  AND  RATES 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

INSURANCE  EXCHANGE 
KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 


Beverly  Woller 

“By  our  criticism,  perhaps,  we 
can  keep  the  artists  alert  to 
their  own  responsibility  and  the 
community  abreast  of  the  arts.” 

The  editorial  was  a  part  of 
Miss  Wolter’s  reply  to  an  E&P 
inquiry  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
Reid  Fellowship  she  won  in  1954 
had  helped  her  advance  in  jour¬ 
nalism. 

“Yes”,  she  replied,  shedding 
the  editorial  we.  “The  fellowship 
very  definitely  helped  me  to  get 
not  only  a  better  job,  but  also 
a  job  that  is  exactly  what  I 
have  wanted.  I  am  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  living  in  large  cities. 
I  wish  to  live  in  the  South.  I 
want  to  write  about  the  arts.” 

Miss  Wolter  was  a  reporter 
and  feature  writer  on  the  staff 
of  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State- 
Times  on  July  16,  1953  when 
she  applied  to  the  Reid  Found¬ 
ation  for  a  fellowship.  Twenty- 
six  years  old,  then,  she  had  at- 


If  yea  heve  InternafloMl  batlnati 
IntaretH  euocUted  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  naws- 

Eapar  devoted  to  those  closely  ro* 
itad  interests  of  "Down  Under." 


1 S  Homiltem  SI.,  Sydney  AustroH*  | 
IAboiuI  Sobacription  to  U.  S.  I3J0, 

I  WriU  for  tampU  copy. 


tended  Valparaiso  University  in  o  PrAlL- 

Indiana  in  1943  and  1945,  and  ^  oJiCClfll  X  OIK 
had  received  her  B.  J.  degree  a  ,  J  IT  *  J 
from  the  University  of  Missouri,  rVWflrClS  V  OtCQ 

In  Baton  Rouge  on  her  first  ^ the  George  Polk 
job  she  had  assignments  cover-  Memorial  Awards  (gold 
ing  ballet,  concerts,  operas,  Plaques)  in  journalism  were  an- 

plays  and  art  exhibitions  while  ^ 

serving  as  a  reporter  on  the  University  They  are: 

nolire  heat  Special  award:  Emanuel  R. 

^  n  •  Au  11  1  o  Freedman,  foreign  editor  of  the 

\  New  York  TinL  for  direct 

of  1952  she  toured  Europe.  The  correspondent^ 

trip  was  financed  by  free-lance  o  •  i  j  i  m 

articles  she  wrote  In  her  Reid  awards:  EndreMartoo 

articles  sne  wrote,  in  ner  Kem  Nyilas,  for 

fund  application,  she  wished,  she  •  i  •  u  ^ 

said,  trstudy  the  post-war  re-  u?  • 

aetiops  of  the  youth  in  Ger-  Foreign  reporting;  Hal  Uh,. 

many,  Italy  and  France.  free-laiTce- 

She  was  chosen  for  a  $5,000  lo  i,  t  . 

pant  and  Miss  Wolter  changed  ^  International  News  Servico; 
her  objectives  Rather  than  the  Metropolitan  reporting:  Phil 
proposed  study  of  youth,  she  gantora,  .\ew  York  Daily  Sem; 
studied  musical  movements  Suburban  reporting:  Mel  Q- 

“I  attended  five  festivals,  21  ^  ^  photography:  Jack 

concerts,  45  operas  and  49  ^  UP  j^ewspictures; 
plays  ”  she  reported  to  the  .py  reporting.  CBS. 

Foundation.  I  paid  thorough  , 

and  extended  visits  to  art  gal-  .  .jp 

leries.  I  had  interviews  and  con-  Wisconsin  Ur 
versations  with  scores  of  artists.  Group  Hits  Secrecy 
managers,  directors,  government  Madiso.n,  Wis. 

officials  an.l  others.  All  have  Newspaper 

made  for  an  acquaintance  with  Wisconsin,  formally 

the  arts  I  hardly  could  have  here  last  week,  asked  ! 

attained  in  10  years  in  this  Hgisiators  to  open  the 

country^  in  the  normal  course  of  caucuses  and 

things.  debate  all  legislation  “where  the 

When  Miss  Wolter  returned  ^lic  may  see,  hear  and  un 
from  Europe,  Winston  -  Salem  jigi-gtand  ” 
was  among  the  first  cities  she  p  L  Batson,  president  of 
approached  in  job-hunting  be-  yp^EW  and  editor  of  the 
cause  she  had  heard  that  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  sent 
Journal  and  Sentinel  had  an  ac-  request  in  the  form  of  a 
tive  arts  program.  resolution  to  legislative  leaders 

“My  guess  was  quite  right”,  Vernon  W.  Thomson, 

she  recalled.  “They  were  defi-  other  officers  of  the  UP 

nitely  looking  for  someone  who  ^re:  M.  B.  Atkinson, 

could  handle  arts  coverage.  But,  Cfotrc  Leader-Telegram, 

as  Reed  Sarrat,  executive  editor,  vicepresident;  and  Richard  Me 
said  in  introducing  me  to  the  Farland,  Milwaukee,  state  man- 
staff:  ‘We  have  been  wanting  ager  of  UP,  executive  secretary, 
someone  like  Beverly,  but  if  she  John  Clifford,  Watertown 
hadn’t  happened  to  come  along  headed  the  steering  com 

and  suggest  herself,  I  don’t  mittee. 
know  that  we  could  have  done  • 

much  about  finding  someone’.”  Rpnpfits 

That  $5,000  Reid  Fellowship,  Stale  nenenis 

she  declared,  has  meant  a  great  In  Paper  Shutdown 
deal  to  her  and  her  career,  which  Cleveland 

really  began  when  she  got  back  Appeals  Board  of  the 

to  New  York  from  a  year  abroad  Qhio  Bureau  of  Unemployment 
with  ‘  naught  but  lira  in  my  Compensation  has  upheld  a  de¬ 
pocket.  cision  of  its  office  in  Cleveland 

*  rejecting  a  request  for  benefits 

Prize  Farm  Story  by  employes  of  Forest  City 

Sandusky,  Ohio  Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
A  feature  story  in  the  San  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and 
dusky  Register-Star-News  has  News, 

been  awarded  first  place,  from  In  its  reaffirmation  of  the 
507  entries,  at  the  Information  previous  decision,  the  .\ppeals 
Fair  at  the  annual  meeting  of  Board  held  there  was  a  labor 
the  National  Council  of  Farmer  dispute  that  shut  down  the 
Co-operatives  in  Chicago.  Tho  three  Cleveland  dailies  for  26 
story  was  about  the  Eastern  days  last  November  and  em 
States  Farmers’  Exchange  mill  ployes  are  not  entitled  to  state 
at  Huron,  Ohio.  benefits. 
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ADVANCED  PROPULSION 
SYSTEMS  and  EQUIPMENT 
from  a  new  snbsidiary 
of  CURTISS-WRIGHT 


The  successful  development  of  aircraft  and  missiles  to 
guard  America’s  security  demands  the  highest  order  of 
creative  thinking  plus  a  finely-tuned  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility.  A  unique  blending  of  these  essential  qualities 
with  the  will  and  facilities  for  accomplishment  enables 
Propulsion  Research  Corporation  to  solve  propulsion 
problems  created  by  fantastic  speeds  and  altitudes. 

Whether  developing  advanced  propulsion  systems  or 
the  smallest  possible  axial  blower,  PRC  engineers  and 
scientists  work  in  teams  in  an  intellectually  stimulating 
environment.  Projects  receive  the  benefit  of  impressive 
resources  in  research,  analysis,  design,  prototype  fabri¬ 
cation  and  test,  and  manufacture. 

Current  programs  include  engineering,  research  and 
development  in  the  turbo  machinery  and  related  fields, 
and  development  and  production  of  aircraft  accessories. 
Underway  are  projects  in  specialized  centrifugal  and 
axial  flow  blower  fans,  turbo  pumps,  turbines,  fluid 
pumps,  valves,  auxiliary  power  units  and  cabin  con¬ 
ditioning  units. 

In  solving  critical  technical  problems  of  precision 
components  for  aircraft  and  missiles,  PRC  is  pacing 
America’s  progress  in  the  air  . . .  and  into  space! 


PROPULSION  RESEARCH  CORPORATION 
A  SUBSIDIARY  OF 


curuss-wright 

CORPORATION  •  SANTA  MONICA.  CALIFORNIA 


Divisions  and  Wholly  Owntd  Subsidiaries  of  Curtiss-Wright  Corporation: 

VIiiiCHT  Akroinai'TICal  Division,  Wood-Ridget  >.  J.  •  PnoriLLW*  Division,  Caldwell,  N.  J.  •  Plastics  Division,  Quehanna,  Pa.  •  Flcctionics  Division,  Carlstadt,  .V.  J. 
MrTALS  pRocessiNC  Division,  Buffalo,  N,  K  *  Sprcultirs  Division,  Wood-Ridge,  J,  •  Utica-Beno  Corporation,  L’tica,  Mich.  *  F.aport  Division,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Caldwell  Wricht  Di«ision,  Caldwell,  N,  J.  *  Aerophtsics  Development  Corporation,  Sartta  Barbara,  Calif.  •  Risearch  Division,  Clifton,  N.  J.  *  Qurhanna,  Pa. 
Indi'Strial  and  Scientific  Prodicts  Division,  Caldwell,  N.  J.  *  Cirtiss-Wricht  Ei  ropa,  N.  V.,  Amsterdam,  The  Netherlands  •  Tirbomotor  Division,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Marpictti  Metal  Prodicts  Division.  C/eve/onti,  OAto  *  Ci  rtiss-Wricht  of  Canada  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada  •  Propi  laion  Kfsfakch  Corporation,  Santa  Monica.  Calif, 


Mvertisers'  rank  the  top  nen 

HOW  NORTH  JERSEY’S  GREAT  HOME  ADVERTISING  1)11 


TOTAL 

ADVERTISING 


Lines 

Times  .  54,060,574 

NY  News .  37,309,052 

NEWARK  NEWS  34,442,240 
Herald-Tribune  . .  22,625,857 


3^ 

in 

TOTAL 

RETAIL 

Lines 

NY  News .  29,779,761 

Times  .  22,656,613 

NEWARK  NEWS  16,932,651 
Herald-Tribune  . ,  10,071,212 


GENERAL 

ADVERTISING 


Lines 

Times  .  12,87 1,816 

Herald-Tribune  . .  6,399,778 

NY  News .  5,261,631 

NEWARK  NEWS  4,185,323 


You  can^t  fully  capitalize  on  the  ft 


And  in  the  Newark 
field  the  Newark  News 
ap.ain  leads  in  total  advertising  by 

2  to  1 


! _ 


Newar 

285,000  Daily 

MIGHTY  METRO 

NEW' ARK  1,  New  Jersey 
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(general,  retail,  dept,  store) 
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NEWARK  NEWS  2,872,713 
Journal-American  2,250,627 

NY  News .  2,014,253 

World  Tel-Sun  . . .  1,715,254 


AUTOMOTIVE 

ADVERTISING 
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NEWARK  NEWS  1,708,242 

Times  .  1,544,022 

Minor .  1,511,201 

Herald-Tribune  . .  1,220,602 
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BEVERAGES 


Lines 

Times  .  985,245 

NEWARK  NEWS  850,192 

NY  News .  748,926 

Herald-Tribune  . .  703,538 


rk  News 


ETR( 


330,000  Sunday 
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0'M.4R/I  and  O  RMS  BEE,  Inc. 


CLASSIFIED 

10,854,286  lines 

. .  almost  DOUBLE  10  years  ago! 

. .  more  than  3  TIMES  the  second 
New  Jersey  paper! 

. .  exceeded  by  only  the  New  York 
Times  in  New  York! 
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Garber  New  UP 
Ill.  State  Editor 

Chicago 

Appointment  of  Sheldon  Gar¬ 
ber  as  Illinois  state  editor  of 
the  United  Press  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Francis  T.  Leary, 
Central  Division  News  Man¬ 
ager. 

Mr.  Garber  succeeds  Thomas 
P.  Nelson,  who  has  transferred 
to  the  Washington  bureau. 

Mr.  Garber  has  been  with  the 
UP  15  years,  working  in  the 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Spring- 
field,  Ill.,  and  Chicago  bureaus. 

*  *  * 

Glenn  Cushman — from  city 
editor  to  managing  editor  of 
the  Salem  (Ore.)  Capital 
Journal. 

*  * 

Patrick  J.  Cleary,  former 
reporter  for  the  Kankakee 
(Ill.)  Journal  and  the  Gari/ 
(Ind.)  Post-Tribune  —  manager 
of  public  relations.  Plumbing 
Contractors  Association,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Sheldon  Garber,  UP  veteran 
of  15  years — named  Illinois 
state  editor  of  UP,  succeeding 
Thomas  P.  Nelson,  transferred 
to  Washington. 

*  ♦  * 

John  March,  former  ad 
salesman  for  the  Ottawa  (Kas.) 
Herald  and  Chanute  (Kas.) 
Tribune  —  to  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  Great  Bend  (Kas.) 
Daily  Tribune. 

*  * 

George  Dulmage,  with  the 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Telegram  since 
1948 — sports  editor,  succeeding 
R.  W.  Hewitson,  retired. 


Samuel  S.  Wilson  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  an  associate  editor  of 
the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Times- 
Star.  He  was  in  the  Washington 
bureau  for  several  years  before 
going  on  the  rewrite  desk. 

*  *  * 

John  Dreiske,  political  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Sun-Times  —  elected  president 
of  the  Illinois  Legislative  (Cor¬ 
respondents  Association. 

*  ♦  * 

Jimmy  Walker,  former  At- 
lanta  (Ga.)  Constitution  and 
Albany  (Ga.)  Herald  reporter 
— city  editor  of  the  Florence 
(S.C.)  Morning  Kews.  Frank 
Bigger,  a  staffer  for  two  years 
— telegraph  editor. 

♦  *  * 

Gi£NN  Gillespie,  with  the 
Portland,  Ore.,  AP  bureau — to 
public  relations.  Crown  Zeller- 
bach  Corp. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Opal  Braughton — news  edi¬ 
tor  of  Eastern  Oregon  Review 
at  La  Grande,  Ore.,  succeeding 
Laura  Marshall. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Doerr,  former  owner 
of  an  appliance  firm — to  the 

advertising  sales  force  of  the 
Oxnard  (Calif.)  Press-Courier. 


William  H.  Miller,  Rocky 
Mountain  News  reporter — presi¬ 
dent  of  Denver  Newspaper 
Guild. 

*  4<  * 

Stan  Turnbull,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Bend  (Ore.) 
Bulletin  —  to  publicity.  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 


Heads  AP  Group 

Richmond,  Va. 

William  Atkinson,  managing 
editor  of  the  Roanoke  Times, 
was  elected  state  chairman  by 
Virginia  newspapers  holding 
membership  in  the  Associated 
Press  at  the  annual  meeting 
here  Jan.  25.  He  succeeds 
Charles  H.  Hamilton,  managing 
editor  of  the  Richmond  News 
Leader. 

♦  ♦  * 

Robert  W,  Akers,  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Beaumont  (Tex.) 
Enterprise  and  Journal,  and  R. 
M.  Frost,  business  manager  — 
elected  vicepresidents.  L.  C.  Lau 
Jr.  —  named  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  succeeding  his  father  who 
had  held  the  position  for  21 
years. 

♦  •  ♦ 

Edwin  Warfield  III — elected 
president  of  the  Baltimore 
(Md.)  Daily  Record,  legal  news¬ 
paper,  succeeding  the  late  Frank 
T.  Wallace. 

*  *  * 

Rollin  Monson,  with  the 

circulation  department  of  the 
Portland  Oregon  Journal  for 
17  years — appointed  circulation 
director,  succeeding  Cl.\yton 

Beaver,  circulation  director  for 
five  years  who  resigned  to  en¬ 
ter  private  business.  Richard 
Gifford,  promotion  department 
manager  —  named  sales  co¬ 
ordinator  for  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment.  New  promotion  man¬ 
ager  is  H.  E.  Clark. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Edward  Delaney,  former 
sports  editor  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Daily  News — forms 
a  public  relations  firm. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Riley,  formerly  with 
the  Kansas  City  (Kas.)  Kansan 
—  to  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Times-Star  reportorial  staff. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Art  McIntire,  with  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (Ohio)  Times-Star  since 
11*55  as  a  reporter  —  to  the 
Columbus,  Ohio,  bureau,  re¬ 
placing  Richard  Forster,  re¬ 
signed. 

♦  ♦  * 

William  Hexner,  Martinez 
(Calif.)  Contra  Costa  Gazette — 
president.  Northern  California 
Classified  Association. 

*  *  * 

Oliver  Williams,  formerly 
on  the  ad  staff  of  the  Rock 
Hill  (S.C.)  Herald — to  Tape 
Production  Corp, 


Peter  Gilman,  formerly  with 
the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Timet, 
AP,  Honolulu  (T.H.)  Star  Bul¬ 
letin —  to  Kennedy,  Walker  & 
Wooten,  Inc.,  Beverly  Hills  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  and  public  re¬ 
lations  firm. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Richard  W.  Slocum,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  — 
the  LaSalle  Collegre  “Public 

Service  in  Journalism”  award. 

*  *  * 

William  J.  Murphy,  25  years 
as  local  display  advertising 
manager  of  the  Rutland  (Vt.) 
Daily  Herald  and  40  years  in 
the  newspaper  business  —  re¬ 
tired.  Roger  L.  Albright— to 

the  newly  created  post  of  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising.  George 
W.  Farrell  —  to  local  display 
manager. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Thomas  Hunter,  business 
editor  of  the  Lima  (Ohio)  Kent 
— to  editor  of  the  Wilmington 
(Ohio)  News-Jo\imal,  succeed¬ 
ing  Robert  McNemar  —  re¬ 
signed. 

•  ♦  .  * 

Robert  A.  Atteberry  —  to 
advertising  director  of  the  lUi- 
nois  State  Journal  and  State 
Register,  Springfield,  Ill. 

*  *  Id 

Mary  Meyer,  former  society 
editor  of  the  Illinois  State 
Register  and  Springfield,  III, 
correspondent  for  INS — to  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  city  light  and 
water  department. 

4i  He 

Roger  S.  Williamson,  who 
had  covered  city  hall  for  the 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun  papers 
since  1923  until  his  recent  re¬ 
tirement — presented  with  an  in¬ 
scribed  gold  watch  by  the  City 
Council  at  ceremonies  during  a 
regular  session. 

*  *  * 

George  L.  Brown,  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post  reporter  —  first 
Negro  to  serve  as  a  Colorado 
state  senator  by  virtue  of  his 
13-vote  margin  in  a  recount  of 
ballots  cast  in  the  November 
election.  Mr.  Brown,  33,  is  a 
World  War  II  fighter  pilot 
veteran.  He  has  been  a  Post 
reporter  since  1952. 

*  * 

Dr.  Benjamin  Fine,  educa¬ 
tion  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times — a  Fellow  of  Brandeis 
University. 


VACATIONING — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chesser  M.  Campbell  are  pictured 
aboard  the  Grace  Line's  Santa  Isabel  before  sailing  from  New  York 
on  a  month's  visit  to  South  American  countries.  Mr.  Campbell  it 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
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mention 


Kenneth  MacDonald,  editor 
of  the  Dea  Moines  (la.)  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Tribune,  and  his  wife 
—left  New  York  Feb.  1  for  a 
six  weeks  around-the-world  tour 
by  air. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Len  Holt,  recent  addition  to 
the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Star 
news  staff  as  Negro  news  re¬ 
porter — passed  the  State  Bar 
Examination.  He  will  continue 
as  a  member  of  the  Ledger 
staff. 

*  *  ♦ 

John  J.  Ryan,  who  has  di¬ 
rected  the  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  world-wide  Army 
and  Air  Force  Exchange  Serv¬ 
ice  for  the  past  nine  years  — 
to  the  Army  Times  Publishing 
Co.  for  advertising  sales  pro¬ 
motion. 

*  *  * 

Chester  Hampton,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Baltimore  (Md.)  Afro- 
American — named  editor  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Afro-American, 
succeeding  Rufus  Wells,  now 
public  relations  director,  Vir¬ 
ginia  Union  University. 

*  * 

Fritz  S.  Updike,  general 
manager  of  Rome  (N.Y.)  Sen¬ 
tinel  Co.  and  executive  editor 
of  the  Sentinel — an  Air  Force 
scroll  of  appreciation  for  his 
work  in  effecting  cooperative 
relations  between  the  City  of 
Rome  and  Griffis  Air  Force 
Base,  1941-19.)6. 


Thomas  J.  Allen,  editorial 
writer  of  the  Peterborough 
(Ont.)  Examiner  —  to  the 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Daily  Star  as 
an  editorial  writer. 

*  *  * 

Alex  Harris,  entertainment 
columnist  of  the  Toronto  (Ont.) 
Globe  &  Mail — to  the  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Telegram  in  the  same 
post.  Stan  Helleur,  entertain¬ 
ment  columnist  for  the  Tele¬ 
gram — resigned  to  become  edi¬ 
tor  of  a  monthly  women’s  mag¬ 
azine,  Mayfair. 

*  *  * 

William  F.  Wright  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Sanford  (Me.) 
Tribune — cited  by  the  Maine 
Jaycees  for  community  service. 


Rollin’  Steinmetz,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Sunday  News — president  of  the 
Central  Pennsylvania  Chapter 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

*  *  * 

Bruce  Pluckhahn,  former 
sports  staffer  on  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Daily  News  and  Wausau  (Wis.) 
Record-Herald  —  promoted  to 
public  relations  manager  of  the 
American  Bowling  Congress. 

*  *  * 

Paul  F.  Ewing,  former  Ore¬ 
gon  (AP  and  Portland  Oregon¬ 
ian)  newsman — northwest  pub¬ 
lic  relations  manager  for  Kaiser 
Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corp. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  H.  Barton,  for¬ 

merly  with  the  Plainfield 
(N.J.)  Courier-News  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  (N.J.)  Daily  Journal — to 
the  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  bureau  of 
AP,  succeeding  Allen  .Alex¬ 

ander,  who  resigned  to  accept 
a  post  in  Panama  with  the  U.S. 
Information  Service.  Ray  Lin¬ 
ker — to  the  Raleigh  AP  staff. 

*  *  * 

Phillip  W.  Corner,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  Albany,  N.  Y.,  AP 
bureau  —  transferred  to  the 
Charlotte,  N.  C.,  bureau. 

*  *  * 

Pat  Kelly,  formerly  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel — 
resigned  as  news  editor  of  the 
Raleigh  (N.C.)  Times  to  join 
the  staff  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Constitution. 

«  *  « 

Jim  Rankin,  city  editor  of 

the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  Times — re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  staff  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Times. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  Giglio,  former  clas¬ 
sified  manager  of  the  Wall 

Street  Journal  for  five  years — 
to  advertising  director  of  the 
New  York  Post. 


UP  Representative 

Boston 

Dale  M.  Johns,  northeastern 
division  manager  of  United 
Press  has  appointed  John  L. 
Chandler,  newsbureau  manager 
at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  as  division 
representative  for  New  York 
State.  Mr.  Chandler  will  be  re¬ 
placed  by  William  P.  Thomp¬ 
son,  Albany  night  news  man¬ 
ager. 

*  *  * 

Hank  Messick,  Raleigh 
(N.C.)  Times — to  the  staff  of 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal. 

«  *  * 

WlLLIA.M  .McFadden,  staff 
correspondent  for  the  Newark 
(N.J.)  News — president  of  the 
News  Club  of  Morris  County. 
He  succeeds  Bette  Dempster 
of  the  Morristoum  (N.J.)  Daily 
Record. 

*  *  * 

G.  Ray  Ti'Rner,  city  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Florida 
Titnes-Union  at  Jacksonville — 
promoted  to  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  succeeding  F.  P.  Turner 
— resigned.  Eugene  Stockton 
— to  state  circulation  manager. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

John  Lain  Wise  Jr.,  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  of  the  Butler 
(Pa.)  Eagle — voted  outstand¬ 
ing  young  man  of  the  year  by 
the  Butler  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

*  *  « 

Homer  L.  Somers — resigned 
as  circulation  and  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  An- 
sonia  ((jonn.)  Evening  Sentinel 
to  join  the  general  advertising 
department  of  the  Ottaway  Pa¬ 
pers,  Endicott,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Alan  Zimmer.man — from  re¬ 
porter  on  Suffolk  (Va.)  News- 
Herald  to  general  assignment 
reporter.  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard-Times. 

(Continued  on  page  44) 


*  « 

George  T.  Schreiber,  assist¬ 
ant  day  city  editor  of  the 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune — new 
chairman  of  the  Chicago  Press 
Veterans  Association. 

*  «  * 

Irving  B.  Creighton,  for¬ 
merly  in  national  sales  and  mer¬ 
chandising,  Denver  (Colo.)  Post 
advertising  department  —  to 
Mathews-Roberts  &  Co.,  Denver 
advertising  and  PR  firm. 

*  *  * 

Burton  W.  Siglin,  United 
Press — president  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Legislative  Corres¬ 
pondents’  Association. 


^xcluiivei^  for  ^ Jewipaperi 


KEEPING  OUR  SANITY 
By  Howard  Whitman 

Howard  Whitman  comes  Ihroagh  with  a  smashinc  newspaper  series 
on  this  timely  and  intrimiinir  subject:  it’s  the  BIG  one  for  1957.  It’s 
a  close-up  of  our  problems  and  opportunities  in  these  perplexinir  times, 
and  it’s  for  every  member  of  every  family. 

Phone  or  If  ire  for  Terms 

THE  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 

DI-S  MOINES  488  MADISON  AVE..  N.  Y.  C. 


ONE  MEDIUM  TO  ANOTHER — Th#  first  NBC  Public  Service  Award 
for  outstanding  civic  performance  is  presented  by  William  N. 
Davidson,  left,  of  WRCA,  to  Seymour  Berkson,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Journal  American,  in  recognition  of  its  role  in  bringing  about 
the  capture  of  the  "Mad  Bomber." 
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{Cojithnu’d  from  pat/e  43) 


,T.  W.  Forrester  Jr.,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Pendelton 
(Ore.)  East  Oregonian  —  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  state  board  of 
higher  education. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

C-^Ri.  Ti’RNER,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  ir««paco 
(Wis.)  Post — president  of  the 
Wisconsin  Press  Photogiaphers 
Association. 

♦  4: 

Red  Thisted,  Mihiaalcce 
(Wis.)  Sentinel — chairman  of 
the  Milwaukee  Chapter  of  the 
Baseball  Writers  Association  of 
America. 

*  *  * 

Paul  W.  Bellmax,  former 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Jefferson  Countg  Union,  Fort 
Atkinson,  Wis.  —  to  circulation 
manager  of  the  Davenport 
(Iowa)  Xeivspapers,  Inc. 

«  *  * 

H.  E.  Jamison,  Milivankee 
(Wis.)  Sentinel  columnist  —  a 
citation  from  Milwaukee  County 
Historical  Society  for  his 
“friendly  and  inquisitive  incur¬ 
sions  into  local  history.” 

*  *  # 

Johnson  Kanady,  state  capi- 
tol  correspondent  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  (Ill.)  Tribune — resigned 
to  become  press  secretary  to 
Gov.  William  G.  Stratton. 

3|C 

Don  O.  Carlson,  formerly 
with  the  M'olla  Walla  (Wash.) 
U nion-Bulletin  —  to  executive 
editor  of  Wood  &  Wood 
Products. 

:S  *  * 

John  C.  Fuller,  former  re¬ 
porter,  Providence  (R.I.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Bulletin  Newspapers  —  to 
Deep  River  Conn.,  bureau  of 
Middletown  (Conn.)  Press  as 
reporter-photographer. 

4c  4:  # 

Robert  E.  Kiah,  treasurer 

and  business  manager  of  the 

Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  Xeu's  — 
promoted  to  general  manager, 
succeeding  Frank  L.  Ames,  re¬ 
tired.  Arthur  E.  McKenzie, 
assistant  treasurer  and  office 
manager  —  new  business  man¬ 
ager. 

• 

182  Schools  in  Bee 

Norfolk,  Va. 

The  Norfolk  Ledger-Star  has 
lined  up  182  schools  to  take 
part  in  the  1957  Spelling  Bee. 
Last  year’s  total  was  80  schools. 


3  Chi  Coliiiiiiiists 
Off  TV  ill  o  Trys 

Chicago 

Three  Chicago  newspaper 
columnists  made  their  debut  on 
WBBM-TV’s  “Chicago  Story” 
program  last  week  and  were 
canceled  off  the  air  after  five 
showings. 

While  a  spokesman  said  sta¬ 
tion  officials  “think  they  could 
put  on  a  more  entertaining 
program,”  the  reported  reason 
for  dropping  the  show  was  fear 
the  program’s  jmrticipants  were 
tending  toward  discu.ssion  of 
controversial  topics. 

The  interview-type  program 
had  featured  Jack  Mabley, 
Chicago  Daily  News  columnist, 
two  nights;  Janet  Kern,  Chi¬ 
cago  American  television-radio 
critic,  two  nights;  and  John  P. 
Carmichael,  Daily  News  sports 
editor  and  columnist,  on  Friday. 

Mr.  Mabley  said  he  had  told 
station  officials  that  he  would 
be  “speaking  freely  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  things,  starting  next 
week.”  Miss  Kern  attributed 
the  cancellation  to  a  frank  dis¬ 
cussion  of  children’s  TV  pro¬ 
grams,  which  she  and  Mabely 
undertook  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday.  “I  was  off  before  I 
was  on,”  commented  Sports 
Editor  Carmichael. 

• 

Governor’s  Office 
Is  Kept  in  the  News 

Salem,  Ore. 

Newspapermen  figured  prom¬ 
inently  in  the  inauguration  of 
Oregon’s  new  governor,  Robert 
I).  Holmes. 

Gov.  Holmes,  who  has  been 
serving  as  manager  of  an  As¬ 
toria  radio  station,  worked  a 
number  of  years  ago  on  the  staff 
of  the  Oregon  Journal.  The  man 
he  succeeded  as  governor,  Elmo 
Smith,  is  publisher  of  the  John 
Day  (Ore.)  Blue  Mountain 
Eagle  and  a  part  owner  of  the 
Madras  (Ore.)  Pioneer. 

Thoma.«  C.  Wright  Jr.,  re¬ 
porter  and  photographer  for  the 
Salem  Oregon  State.sman  for 
nine  years,  has  been  named  by 
Gov.  Holmes  as  his  administra¬ 
tive  assistant  in  charge  of  press 
I'elations. 

Perles  Leaves  CBS 

Arthur  Perles  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  and  exploitation  for  Cali¬ 
fornia  National  Productions, 
Inc.,  an  NBC  subsidiary.  He 
has  had  18  years  of  press  and 
merchandising  administrative 
duties  with  the  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System.  Previously  he 
worked  in  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  fields  here  and  abroad. 


(ibttuarij 

Harry  J.  Price,  59,  a  founder 
and  life  member  of  the  Over¬ 
seas  Press  Club  who  began 
newspaper  work  in  1929  with 
the  Netv  York  Herald-Tribune, 
after  an  illness  of  three  weeks. 
He  worked  for  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press,  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
United  Press  and  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.C.)  Post;  Feb.  1. 

*  *  « 

Charles  W.  Bothwell,  72, 
vicepresident  and  treasurer  of 
the  Phoenixville  Publishing  Co., 
Phoenixville,  Pa.;  Feb.  1. 
m  *  * 

Clifford  F.  Butcher,  62, 
member  of  the  Milwaukee 
(W’is.)  Journal  editorial  de¬ 
partment  for  nearly  31  years, 
apparently  of  a  heart  attack; 
Jan.  31. 

•  *  ♦ 

Angeijv  Morgan,  83,  poet  and 
former  newswriter  in  New 
York,  Chicago  and  Boston;  Jan. 
24. 

«  *  <•■ 

George  Olson,  77,  former 
Milwaukee  (WTs.)  Journal  ad- 
vei-tising  salesman  before  his 
retirement,  after  a  lengthy  ill¬ 
ness;  Jan.  26. 

*  *  * 

John  Fariss,  66,  retired  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  Lubbock 
(Tex.)  Avalanche- Journal.  He 
formerly  was  vicepresident  of 
the  Texas  Circulation  Managers 
Assn.;  Jan.  26. 

4c  * 

Boyce  Martin  Sr.,  67,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Corsi¬ 
cana  (Tex.)  Daily  Sun,  of  a 
heart  attack.  He  had  been  with 
the  Sun  40  years;  Jan.  23. 

#  *  * 

Len  Morgan,  60,  a  writer- 
editor  in  the  radio  news  de¬ 
partment  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News  since  1943.  He  had 
worked  for  the  Sharon  (Pa.) 
Herald,  New  York  American, 
Chicago  (111.)  Sun,  United 
Press  in  New  York  and  movie 
critic  for  Billboard  and  Va¬ 
riety;  Feb.  5. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Eeward  V.  Keefe,  65,  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion  manager 
of  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courier- 
Express,  of  a  heart  ailment; 
Feb.  4. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  P.  Orr,  81,  sports 
reporter  for  the  old  New  York 
World,  after  a  brief  illness; 
Feb.  1. 
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William  Yarn  Dies, 

After  Club  Ritual 

Washington 

William  O.  Varn,  49,  member 
of  the  As.sociated  Press  staff 
for  23  years,  died  suddenly  at 
his  home  early  Sunday  morning 
(Feb.  3)  after  returning  from 
a  National  Press  Club  gather¬ 
ing  where  he  had  been  inducted 
as  treasurer  of  the  organization. 

Mr.  Varn  had  been  in  ap¬ 
parent  good  health  when  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren  adminis¬ 
tered  the  oath  of  office  to  him. 
He  had  been  a  Washington  AP 
bureau  member  since  1945, 
coming  here  from  Baltimore. 
He  was  born  in  Bamberg,  S.C. 

• 

Dies  in  Plane  Crush 

Leo  Robbins,  52,  a  feature 
writer  for  the  Jewish  Daily 
Forward,  was  among  the 
victims  of  the  crash  of  a  Miami- 
bound  plane  near  LaGuardia 
.Airpoi-t  Feb.  1.  He  was  starting 
a  four  weeks  vacation. 

*  <•>  « 

Randall  B.  O’Hara,  67,  ad¬ 
vertising  executive  and  a  past 
president  of  the  Canadian  Daily 
Newspapers  Association.  For 
the  last  three  years  he  had  been 
advertising  representative  in 
Florida  for  the  Toronto  (Ont.) 
Telegram  and  other  Canadian 
newspapers;  Feb.  4. 

4c  4c  4= 

Francis  W.  S.  Lee,  86,  for¬ 
mer  financial  editor  of  the  old 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Evening 

Ledger;  Jan.  2. 

♦  ♦  * 

Lester  C.  Heidmann,  61, 
president  of  the  Algoma  (Wis.) 
Record-Herald  since  1918,  after 
an  illness  of  several  months; 
Jan.  30. 

*  *  * 

William  C.  Bourne,  57, 
formerly  with  the  Savannah 

(Ga.)  Press,  Ashville  (N.C.) 
Times,  Brooklyn  Eagle,  New 
York  Post  and  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch.  He  had  been  a 
planning  officer  with  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  since  1953; 
Jan.  31. 

*  *  * 

Steven  S.  Ditzian,  39,  chief 
photographer,  Hackensack 
(N.J.)  Bergen  Evening  Record, 
of  a  heart  attack.  He  also 
worked  for  the  New  York  Daily 
News  and  the  Associated  Press; 
Jan.  28. 
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RAYONIER  telk  the  PRESS 


Rayonier  is  only  one  of  the  100  public  relations  leaders  who  have  recognized  the 
value  of  reaching  the  public  by  talking  to  the  Press  through  major  space  in  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


look  for  opportunity. 


“Some  two  years  ago  we  began  advertising  in  Editor  &  Publisher  to  talk  directly 
with  its  prime,  opinion-molding  audience.  Results  so  far  are  gratifying,”  writes  Michael  A. 
Brown,  Rayonier ’s  General  Sales  Manager. 


In  just  two  years  of  talking  with  the  Press  through  E  &  P,  Rayonier  has  seen  their 
name  become  better  known,  their  programs  and  policies  more  widely  appreciated  hy  the  gen¬ 
eral  public.  These  results  have  justified  their  faith  in  Editor  &  Publisher  as  the  primary 
medium  to  reach  the  Press,  and  their  belief  in  the  impact  of  the  Press  on  public  opinion. 
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CIltClLATION 


'Top  10'  Papers  Hold 
Relative  '56  Ranking 


llv  (Jrorm*  A.  Braiuh'iihiir^ 


The  “Top  Ten”  newspapers 
in  the  United  States  in  total 
circulations,  daily  and  Sunday, 
held  their  relative  positions  in 
11)56  as  compared  with  1955, 
for  the  periods  based  on  the 
Sept.  30  statements  to  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations. 

The  Chicago  Sun -Times 
moved  from  ninth  to  eighth 
place  among  the  dailies,  chang¬ 
ing  places  with  the  Xew  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun.  The 
Sun-Times  is  in  the  category  of 
all-day  paper,  stai’ting  as  a 
morning  daily  and  continuing 
through  the  day  as  an  evening 
paper.  The  S-T  gained  in  cir¬ 
culation  in  both  the  daily  and 
Sunday  divisions. 

N.  Y.  News  on  Top 

The  Sun-Times’  daily  circu¬ 
lation  for  ’56  was  586,137  as 
compared  with  564,829  in  1955. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  S-T’s 
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daily  circulation  is  in  the 
morning  field,  with  only  one 
evening  edition.  On  Sunday, 
the  Sun-Times  went  from 
550,165  to  637,348. 

Among  the  10  circulation 
leaders,  the  Xew  York  Netvs 
continues  to  head  the  list  in 
both  the  daily  and  Sunday  field, 
showing  a  gain  in  both  divisions 
over  1955.  The  News  had  a 
Monday-through-Friday  daily 
average  of  2,156,137  in  ’56  as 
compared  to  2,136,928  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  On  Sunday,  the 
News’  circulation  was  3,586,789 
as  compared  with  3,551,966  in 
1955. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  con¬ 
tinued  to  hold  second  place  to 
its  sister  paper  in  New  York, 
reporting  a  daily  average  of 
935,943  in  ’56  as  compared  to 
928,673.  The  Sunday  Tribune 
showed  a  slight  drop  from 
1,375,006  in  1955  to  1,303,615 
for  ’56. 

The  i^ew  York  Mirror  re¬ 
tained  its  third  place  ranking, 
.showing  a  gain  in  daily  circu¬ 
lation,  but  suffered  a  small 
decline  on  Sunday.  The  Mirror 
reported  896,471  for  a  daily 
average  in  1956,  as  compared  to 
878,471  (Monday  through  Fri¬ 
day)  in  1955.  The  Sunday 
Mirror’s  1956  average  was 
1,462,544,  as  compared  to 
1,506,917  in  ’55. 

The  “top  ten”  papers  are  all 
in  metropolitan  areas  where 
the  competition  is  keen  and,  in 
some  cases,  there  have  been 
price  increases. 

Others  on  the  “top  10”  list: 

Save  on  Carrier 

AGS 

N.B.A.  offers  you  beffer  qual¬ 
ify,  price  and  service  on  any 
type  of  carrier  bag.  Gef  our 
quofafioni  Also  on  aprons, 
collection  books,  binders,  dis¬ 
play  racks,  route  tubes,  pro¬ 
motion  ad-mats  and  monthly 
Circulators  Idea  Service, 

N.  B.  A. 

Newspaper  Boys  of  America,  Inc. 
912  E.  21  St  St.,  Indianapolis  2,  Ind. 
Largest  Producer  of  Circulation  Supplies 


IT'S  A  NEW  ERA  in  fact  for  the  Painesville  (O.)  Telegraph,  the  134- 
year-old  paper  being  engaged  in  a  $700,000  plant  expansion  program. 
The  story  was  told  in  one  of  10  sections  which  comprised  the  Tele¬ 
graph's  New  Era  Edition  for  Lake  and  Geauga  Counties.  Supervisors 
of  the  372-page  (60  tons  of  newsprint)  project:  Left  to  right— 
Lawrence  E.  Gerret,  sales  and  promotion;  C.  E.  Bartlett,  business 
manager;  and  Robert  C.  Hedlund,  editor.  The  Telegraph  is  a  Rowley 
publication. 


4.  Philadelphia  Bulletin  — 

(E-Mon-Fri) — 705,054  for  19.55 
and  709,441  for  19-56;  (S) 

709,787  for  1955  and  723,743 
for  1956. 

5.  Netv  York  Jounial  Ameri- 
ean — (E-Mon-Fri) — 6.53,291  for 
1955  and  703,449  for  19.56;  (S) 
8.55,847  for  1955  and  882,925 
for  1956. 

6.  Philadelphia  Inquirer  — 
(M-Mon-Fri) — 637,561  for  1955 
and  623,024  for  19.56;  (S)  — 
1,124,395  for  1955  and  1,140,409 
for  1956. 

7.  Chicago  News  —  (E-Mon- 
Fri)  —  598,802  for  1955  and 
588,576  for  1956;  (Sat)  —  607,- 
757  for  1955  and  581,258  for 
19.56. 

8.  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

9.  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  and  Sun  —  (E-Mon-Fri) 
— 570,275  for  1955  and  -569,290 
for  1956. 

10.  New  York  Times  —  (M- 
Mon-Fri)  —  534,376  for  1955 
and  557,244  for  1956;  (S)  — 
1,149,467  for  1955  and  1,189,293 
for  1956. 


Dille  in  Deal 
For  Stations 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

John  P.  Dille  Jr.,  president 
of  Truth  Publishing  Co.,  Elk¬ 
hart,  would  become  a  60%  pnn 
cipal  in  WKJG  AM-TV  here  in 
a  transaction  involving  nearly 
$2,000,000. 

The  present  licensee  of  Fort 
Wayne  stations  (UHF  televi¬ 
sion  with  NBC  link  and  AM 
radio  station  with  NBC  and 
MBS  tieup)  is  Northeastern 
Indiana  Broadcasting  Co. 

If  the  change  is  approved  by 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  other  buyers  with 
Mr.  Dille  would  be  Walter  R- 
Beardsley,  president  of  Miles 
Laboratories,  Inc.,  and  Geoffrey 
Wade,  Chicago  advertising 
agent.  Miles  Labs  also  have  in¬ 
terest,  with  Mr.  Dille,  in  Elk¬ 
hart-South  Bend  radio  and  T\ 
stations. 


Lawyers  to  Write 

•  New  Service  Column 

‘Of  No  Public  Interest’  Pittsbx  rgh,  Pa 

The  Sun-Telegraph  (Hcarst) 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  now  has  Pittsburgh’s  top  law- 
Revenue  Secretary  Gerald  A.  yers  on  its  writing  staff. 
Gleeson  refused  to  make  public  A  column,  “You  and  the 
the  names  of  state  employes  Law,”  was  started  this  week.  It 
fired  from  the  sales  tax  unit  in  will  be  prepared  by  members  of 
his  department.  He  said  the  the  Allegheny  County  and  the 
names  were  “of  no  public  in-  Pennsylvania  Bar  Association 
terest”  because  the  persons  in-  and  will  answer  general  infor 
volved  were  no  longer  on  the  mation  questions  of  law  submit 
public  payroll.  ted  by  readers. 
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Stauffer’s  Acquisition 
Of  Capper’s  Completed 


Topeka  Kas. 

Purchase  of  Capper  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.  by  Stauffer  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.  was  completed  Feb. 

1  with  the  transfer  of  the  Cap¬ 
per  stock  and  the  election  of 
new  Capper  officers. 

Oscar  S.  Stauffer,  Stauffer 
publications  president,  was 
elected  president  of  Capi)er’s 
by  five  new  Capper  directors. 

Other  Officers 

Other  officers  named  by  the 
new  Capper  board  are:  Philip 
Zach,  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
magazines;  Stanley  H.  Stauffer, 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  news¬ 
papers;  James  M.  Rankin,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  circula¬ 
tions;  L.  H.  Schenck,  secretary; 
Roy  Vogel,  treasurer;  Rod 
Runyan,  assistant  secretary- 
treasurer;  and  Mrs.  Laura  Dur¬ 
ham,  assistant  to  the  secretary. 

New  Capper  directors  are:  O. 
S.  Stauffer  and  S.  H.  Stauffer, 
both  of  Topeka;  F.  W.  Brinker- 
hoff,  Pittsburg,  Kas.;  M.  W. 
Stauffer,  Maryville,  Mo.;  and 
John  H.  Stauffer,  Newton,  Kas. 
All  are  Stauffer  Publications 
officers.  Stanley  and  John 
Stauffer  are  Oscar  Stauffer’s 
sons. 

0.  S.  Stauffer  becomes  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Capper  publica¬ 
tions.  He  said  that  former  of- 
cers  and  stockholders  of  Cap¬ 
per’s  will  be  added  to  the  board. 

Stauffer  Publications  con¬ 
tracted  last  Sept.  15  to  buy  the 
stock  of  Capper  Publications 
from  the  heirs  of  the  late  Sena¬ 
tor  Arthur  Capper.  Completion 
of  the  transaction  followed 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  approval,  required  be¬ 
cause  of  radio  and  television 
properties  involved. 

New  Acquisitions 

Capper  Publications  own  i 
WIBW  and  WTBW-TV  in  To¬ 
peka;  two  daily  newspapers,  the 
Topeka  Capital  and  Kansas  Citp 
Kansan;  two  national  maga¬ 
zines,  Household  and  Capper's 
fanner;  a  regionally  circulated 
farm  paper.  Capper’s  Weekhi; 
two  state  farm  magazines,  Kan- 
sas  Farmer  and  Missouri  Rural- 
a  commercial  printing  firm 
in  Topeka,  Capper  Printing  Co.; 
and  a  controlling  interest  in 
C  a  p  p  e  r  -  Herman  -  Slocum  in 
Cleveland,  which  publishes  three 
eastern  magazines,  Ohio 
Farmer,  Michigan  Farmer  and 
Fennsplvania  Farmer. 


Oscar  S.  Stauffer 

Stauffer  Publications  owns 
and  operates  10  daily  news¬ 
papers,  including  the  State 
Journal,  and  three  radio  sta¬ 
tions  in  Kansas,  Missouri,  Ne¬ 
braska  and  Oklahoma. 

17  Years  of  Growth 

In  a  statement,  Mr.  Stauffer 
said:  “Just  17  years  ago  today 
we  took  over  the  Topeka  State 
Journal.  Many  things  have  hap¬ 
pened  in  that  span.  Topeka  has 
doubled  in  population.  The 
jiassing  years  have  been  both 
hai>py  and  fruitful.  Aided  by 
stalwart  friends,  loyal  associ¬ 
ates  and  indulgent  patrons,  our 
business  has  grown. 

“Always  it  has  lieen  our  en¬ 
deavor  to  publish  the  news  with 
kindness.  And  insofar  as  hu¬ 
manly  possible  we  have  sought 
to  edit  without  favor  or  preju¬ 
dice. 

“The  Daily  Capital  and  the 
State  Journal  will  continue  to 
publish  as  now,  one  in  the 
morning  and  the  other  in  the 
evening,  independently  and  on  a 
fully  competitive  basis. 

Made  Money  in  Oil 

Oscar  Stauffer  might  have 
been  an  oil  millionaire  but  he 
chose  to  remain  steadfast  to 
journalism,  mindful  of  the 
sturdy  guidance  of  his  first 
tutor,  William  Allen  White. 

It  was  while  he  was  attend¬ 
ing  high  school  that  young 
Stauffer  heard  that  the  fjinporia 
(gazette’s  editor  was  looking  for 
a  reporter.  Mr.  White  looked 


ROP  Color  Results 
Seen  Improving 

Newspapers  are  showing 
steady  improvement  in  the  han¬ 
dling  of  ROP  color,  according 
to  Frank  G.  Stolz,  head  of  the 
production  department  of  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
Inc. 

Mr.  Stolz  made  a  check  of  30 
papers  in  as  many  different 
markets  that  carried  the  three- 
colors  and  black  pre-Christmas 
advertisement  for  the  Schenley 
Industries,  Inc.,  headed  “The 
Height  of  Elegance.” 

“There  was  more  consistency 
than  ever  before  in  the  color 
reproduction”,  Mr.  Stolz  said. 
“While  to  the  experienced  eye, 
fairly  wide  variations  in  color 
between  papers  could  be  de¬ 
tected,  the  individual  advertise¬ 
ments  in  each  case  were  entirely 
pleasing.” 

favorably  ujion  the  applicant 
but  young  Stauffer  wanted  to 
wait  until  a  week  after  school 
ended  so  he  could  go  on  a  trip 
with  the  baseball  team. 

“You  can  either  be  a  base¬ 
ball  player  or  a  reporter,”  said 
Mr.  White,  and  Oscar  took  the 
job.  Later,  the  editor  “fired” 
him  so  he  could  go  to  college. 

Mr.  Stauffer  did  a  lot  of 
space  writing  from  Kansas  Uni¬ 
versity  for  the  Kansas  Citg 
Star  and  managed  to  save  up 
$1,000  which  he  used  to  buy 
a  weekly  paper  at  Peabody, 
Kas.  Only  35  miles  away  was 
the  big  El  Dorado  oil  strike. 

200,000  Circulation 

He  bought  oil  leases  at  $l  an 
acre  and  in  1024  he  took  profits 
amounting  to  $100,000,  to  buy 
the  Arkansas  dtp  Dailp  Trav¬ 
eler.  Two  years  later  he  bought 
the  Independence  Reporter,  next 
the  Pittsburg  Sun  and  Head¬ 
light,  then  the  Manjvdle  (Mo.) 
Forum,  the  Shatvnee  (Okla.) 
News  and  Orand  Island  (Neb.) 
hulependjent.  And  in  1940  he 
got  the  Topeka  State  Journal. 
Other  Stauffer  new.spapers  in¬ 
clude  the  York  (Neb.)  Daily 
News -Times,  Nevada  (Mo.) 
Daily  Mail  and  Newton  Kansan. 
Ownership  of  the  Stauffer  em¬ 
pire  is  shared  by  about  60 
stockholders.  With  the  Capper 
papers,  the  aggregate  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  dailies  is  in  excess 
of  200,000. 

• 

Colahan  Dies 

Walter  Ryan  Colahan,  48, 
manager  of  media  research  at 
Geyer  Advertising,  Inc.,  New 
York,  died  Feb.  2  following  an 
operation. 


San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin 
‘Extends’  Self 

Chesterfield  cigarette’s  inten¬ 
sive  and  special  advertising 
campaign  ^introducing  a  great 
new  trade  character — the  Ches¬ 
terfield  King,  made  news  in  San 
Francisco  recently  when  the 
Call-Rul'etin  “extended  itself” 
for  the  King  (of  California). 

The  second  in  a  series  of 
1001-line  ads  in  this  special 
“King”  campaign  in  major  mar¬ 
kets  throughout  the  country, 
was  headlined  “Meet  the  King 
of  (name  of  state).”  This  ad 
represented  the  local  introduc¬ 
tion,  in  each  state,  of  the  King 
and  His  Court,  including  Har¬ 
old  the  Herald  and  Bushy  the 
Lion.  Newspapers  receiving  the 
schedule  of  King  ads  w’ere  in¬ 
structed  to  set  in  type  and  in¬ 
sert  their  owm  state  name  or,  if 
necessary,  state  abbreviation. 
“Meet  the  King  of  California” 
posed  a  bit  more  of  a  headline 
problem  for  the  Call-Bulletin 
than  for  newspapers  in  Ohio, 
Maine  or  even  D.C. 

The  winning  ways  of  the 
goo  d-natured  and  humorous 
King  were  demonstrated  when 
the  Call-Bulletin  offered  to  run 
“California”  in  full,  without  ab¬ 
breviation,  extending  the  head¬ 
line  into  the  editorial  column 
to  the  right  of  the  ad — an  ex¬ 
ceptional  make-up  to  say  the 
lea.st!  Charmed,  too,  by  His 
Royal  Highness  were  the  folks 
at  the  agency,  McCann-Erick- 
son,  who  tapped  the  royal  till 
to  pay  for  the  extra-column  inch. 

Early  reports  from  all  mar¬ 
kets  indicate  immediate  and 
enthusiastic  reception  for  the 
colorful  new  King  trade  char¬ 
acter.  This  liveliest  campaign 
in  years,  in  addition  to  Chester¬ 
field’s  regular  brand  of  adver¬ 
tising,  is  appearing  week  after 
week  in  large-space  newspaper 
ads,  in  Chesterfield  network  TV 
commercials  and  hundreds  of 
special  ladio  spot  announce¬ 
ments. 


Todd  Wright  in  PR 

Washingto.n 
Todd  W.  Wright,  former  busi¬ 
ness  and  financial  editor  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News  and 
later  associate  editor  of  Col¬ 
lier’s,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
Leon  Ackerman  here  to  handle 
the  public  relations  of  Indian 
Lake  Estates,  in  Florida. 
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PItOMOTlON 

Gimmicks  Are  Good 
But  Only  Now  and  Then 

Bv  T.  S.  Irvin 


Two  gimmicks  enliven  this 
week’s  promotion  report  and  en¬ 
courage  the  couplet,  “A  gim¬ 
mick  promotion  now  and  then 
perks  the  interest  of  media 
men.” 

First,  and  one  of  the  better 
gimmick  promotions  we  can  re¬ 
member,  is  a  double  mailing  of 
men’s  socks.  These  came  from 
the  Citicinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer. 
In  the  first  mailing  you  found 
a  pair  of  socks  that  were  not 
a  pair — different  colors. 

The  card  to  which  they  were 
attached  admitted  that  there 
“seems  to  be  some  mix-up  here.” 
The  mix-up  was  not  only  in  the 
socks.  It  was  also  in  which 
Cincinnati  daily  led  in  main  de¬ 
partment  store  linage.  The  card 
carried  a  promise  to  straighten 
things  out  soon. 

Within  10  days  came  another 
mailing  of  socks.  This  time  the 
pair  was  again  not  a  pair  be¬ 
cause  of  different  colors — but 
put  them  with  the  socks  pre¬ 
viously  received,  and  you  had 
yourself  two  pairs  of  socks. 

The  card  straightened  out  the 
main  department  store  linage, 
too — in  the  Enquirer’s  favor,  of 
course. 

Credit  Promotion  Manage)- 
Joel  L.  Irwin  with  a  gimmick 
promotion  that  will  linger  long 
in  memory. 

The  other  gimmick  promotion 
this  week  was  somewhat  less 
gimmicky — but  it  put  a  bright 
and  shiny  new  quarter  in  the 
pocket  of  everyone  who  got  it. 
It  came  from  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Herald-Traveler. 

First,  there  came  a  card  liber¬ 


ally  covered  with  “25”  in  print, 
and  with  a  quarter  printed  in 
the  center.  This  was  obviously 
a  teaser,  but  for  what? 

Then  came  the  gimmick  —  a 
simple  letter  with  a  bright  25- 
cent  piece  pasted  to  it  dramatiz¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  1956  was  the 
Herald  -  Traveler’s  25th  year 
ahead  of  other  Boston  papers 
in  retail  ad  linage. 

Gimmicks  are  fine  in  promo¬ 
tion,  but,  as  our  couplet  sug¬ 
gests,  only  “now  and  then.”  To 
rely  on  them  for  regular  use 
to  give  interest  to  your  promo¬ 
tion  is  to  run  the  danger  of 
emphasizing  the  gimmick  at  the 
expense  of  the  message  you 
want  it  to  put  across. 

Promoting  People 

Newspapers  are  more  and 
more  learning  that  people  make 
wonderful  promotion.  More  and 
more,  you  see  promotion  cam¬ 
paigns  built  around  newsjtaper 
staff  members.  Latest  to  come 
across  our  desk  is  a  campaign 
by  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Examiner. 

The  campaign,  a  line  on  the 
ad  says,  is  “designed  to  show 
what  makes  the  Examiner  what 
it  is:  a  great  newspaper.” 
Which  is  a  neat  paraphrase 
of  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star-Tribune  campaign,  “What 
makes  a  newspaper  great?” 

Current  ad  in  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner  series  is  about 
Willis  Heim,  financial  editor. 
Headline  is  attention-getting: 
“Money  is  everybody’s  busi¬ 
ness.”  Copy  is  biographical 
about  Heim.  Leads  to  conclusion 


Write  for  information,  rates  and  details 
on  exclusive  sponsorship  in  your  area: 
CURRENT  AFFAIRS  FILMS, 

527  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  Alfred  H.  Kirchhofer, 
Editor  of  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News 


“The  Buffalo  Evening  News  has 
been  supplying  Current  Affairs  Films 
to  Western  New  York  schools  for 
several  years.  Teachers  have  been 
enthusiastic  about  the  educational 
value  of  these  visual  aids  to  help 
understand  current  affairs.  They  of¬ 
ten  comment  upon  the  care  which 
goes  into  their  preparation. 

“The  fact  that  we  are  renewing 
our  contract  for  the  next  school  year 
indicates  the  high  value  we  place 
upon  Current  Affairs  Films  for  news¬ 
paper  promotion.” 
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that  the  Examiner  is  “great 
reading.”  If  the  rest  of  the 
series  is  as  good  as  this  one, 
the  Examiner  has  a  great  cam¬ 
paign  going. 

Most  personality  campaigns 
by  newspapers  concern  report¬ 
ers  and  editors.  The  New  York 
Mirror  pulls  a  switch  with  a 
current  folder  about  an  ad  pro¬ 
duction  man. 

Cover  of  the  folder  features 
a  terrific  “picture  of  a  man 
winding  up  his  greatest  year.” 
It  shows  John  Kennedy  at  his 
desk  in  an  attitude  of  complete 
poop.  This  guy  could  earn  a 
living  as  a  model. 

Copy  explains  that  Kennedy, 
who  has  been  with  the  Mirror 
from  its  beginning,  32  years 
ago,  supervises  production  of 
Brooklyn  and  Long  Island  ad¬ 
vertising.  If  1956  left  him 
pooped,  it’s  because  the  Mir¬ 
ror  carried  more  advertising  in 
his  area  last  year  than  ever 
before. 

It  all  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Mirror  (like  the  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  News,  which  uses 
the  same  line)  “means  busi¬ 
ness.” 


In  the  Bag 

Trenton  (N.  J.)  Trentonian 
out  with  “The  Trentonian  Story 
— a  story  without  words.”  Told 
in  a  series  of  circulation  and 
ad  linage  charts  in  a  pocket-size 
booklet. 

Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald 
out  with  attractive  book  provid¬ 
ing  circulation  analysis  by 
towns  and  counties. 


CAothe-.-i-Child 

Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Times 
closed  its  27th  annual  Clothe-a- 
Child  campaign  this  year  by 
providing  warm  winter  clothing 
to  3,460  needy  children  under  16. 


SECOND  BIRTHDAY  of  the  Jeel- 
$on  (Miss.)  State  Times  will  be 
celebrated  March  I .  RobertWebb, 
left,  associate  editor,  shows  a 
copy  of  Vol.  I,  No.  I  to  Prof. 
Charles  C.  Clayton  at  Southern 
Illinois  University  worliship  for 
editors.  The  new  paper,  owned 
by  900  stockholders,  Mr.  Webb 
said,  is  ”on  a  solid  foundation" 
in  a  market  with  two  other  dailies, 
seven  radio  stations  and  two  TV 
stations. 

110  Attend  Wilson 
Family  Celebration 

Woodbury,  N.J. 
The  third  generation  of  the 
Wilson  family,  founders  of  the 
Woodbury  Daily  Times  Co., 
gave  a  dinner  party  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  “Times  Family”  and 
a  few  friends  Feb.  4,  in  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  60th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  paper. 

Harry  F.  Wilson,  editor  of 
the  Times,  the  grandson  of  J. 
Frank  Wilson,  was  host  to  the 
110  persons  present. 

The  founder  died  in  1018.  .\ 
son,  J.  Frank  Wilson  Jr.,  car¬ 
ried  the  paper  forward  until  he 
died  in  1951. 

Veterans  of  the  staff  include 
two  other  sons  of  the  founder, 
Hariy  E.,  who  has  been  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  and  Howard  W., 
layout  editoi-  with  39  years 
service. 


N.  I*.  A.  CONVENTION  CO-CIIAIICMEN 


Martin  Burke,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Times  Picayune  and  States,  and 
Harold  Miller,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  Orleans  Item, 
are  co-chairmen  of  the  1957 
National  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association  convention  to  be 
held  May  12-15  at  the  Jung 
Hotel  in  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Burke  has  been  a  leader 
in  several  promotion  projects, 
including  a  co-operative  effoi-t 
by  a  number  of  publishing  com¬ 
panies  to  inform  national  adver¬ 


Burke  Miller 


and  management  in  the  College 
of  Business  at  Loyola  Univer¬ 
sity  before  joining  the  Item. 


tisers  of  public  service  programs 
by  newspapers.  Mr.  Miller  was 
a  lecturer  in  communications 
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Editor  &  Publisher  promo¬ 
tion  contest  entries  should  be 
sent  to  Mr.  Miller’s  attention, 
caie  of  the  Item,  by  April  1. 
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BUSINESS 
IS  BOOMING 
IN  NEW 
ENGLANO 


Sell  New  England  with  Newspapers 


editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  February  9,  1957 


\  aiikees  have  always  had  a  reputation  for 
sound  business  sense,  and  never  was  this  more 
true  than  toda).  Wherever  you  look,  the  sign¬ 
posts  of  an  expanding  economy  are  all  about 
you.  The  ever-swelling  stream  of  new  business  | 
and  industry  entering  the  area  is  matched  onl\ 
by  the  healthy  expansion  of  the  old.  Let’s  scan 
a  random  sample  of  the  business  news  ...  | 

Shea  Chemical  doubles  employment  .  .  .  Syi-  j 

lania  opens  new  plant  in  New  Hampshire  ...  I 
Raytheon  expands,  adds  1,800  new  jobs  at  \ 
Lowell  .  .  .  100,000  sq.  ft.  shopping  center  built 
on  15~acre  site  at  Warwick,  R.  I.  ..  .  Minne¬ 
apolis-Honey  well  acquires  plant  at  Hrighton,  will 
employ  1,300  .  .  .  S4  million  expansion  slated 
for  Whitin  Machine  Works  .  .  .  Rath  (Maine)  I 
Iron  Works  gets  $40.3  million  Navy  contract ... 
G.E.  allocates  $3.1  million  to  expand  facilities 
at  Fitchburg,  Mass.  .  .  .  Air  Force  spends  $10 
million  expanding  Hanscom  Field  ... 

But  as  startling  as  it  is,  this  record  of  growth 
and  expansion  is  only  part  of  the  picture.  The 
real  reflection  of  New  England’s  prosjrerity  is 
the  average  family  and  its  new  way  of  life,  from 
farmhouse  to  suburban  development.  For  these  I 
modern  Yankees  are  earning,  saving,  and  spend¬ 
ing  more  money  than  ever  before  .  .  .  more,  in 
fact,  than  in  any  comparable  region  in  the  I'.S. 
Whatever  you  have  to  sell,  it’s  an  odds-on  bet 
these  free-spending  folks  will  want  it;  so  why 
not  come  on  up  and  sell  it  through  the  New 
England  newspapers? 


This  campaign  sponsored  by  these 
newspaper  leaders: 

MAINE— Bangor  Daily  News  (M). 

VERMONT — Barre  Times  (E),  Bennington  Banner  (E),  Burling¬ 
ton  Free  Press  (M),  Rutland  Herald  (M). 

MASSACHUSETTS— Boston  Globe  (M&E),  Boston  Globe  (S). 
Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E),  Fall  River  Herald  News  (E). 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E),  Gardner  News  (E),  Haverhill  Gazette 
(E),  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (M&E),  Lynn  Item  (E>,  North 
Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E),  Taunton 
Gazette  (E),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (E),  Worcester  Telegram 
and  Evening  Gazette  (M&E),  Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S). 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Manchester 
Union  Leader  and  New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (M,  E&S). 
RHODE  ISLAND— West  Warwick  Pawtuxet  Valley  Daily  Times 
(E),  Providence  Bulletin  (E),  Providence  Journal  (M),  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  (S),  Woonsocket  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT— Ansonia  Sentinel  (E),  Bridgeport  Post  (S), 
Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E),  Pistol  Press  (E),  Hartford 
Courant  (M),  Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford  Times  (E),  Meri¬ 
den  Record-Journal  (M&E),  New  Britain  Herald  (E),  New  Haven 
Register  (E&S),  Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (M&E),  Torrington 
Register  (E),  Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (M&E).  Water- 
bury  Republican  (M&S). 
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Afro  Papers 
Win  Support 

In  Libel  Test 

Richmond,  Va. 

Virginia  Press  Association 
has  decided  to  take  part  in  the 
appeal  of  the  Afro-American 
Newspapers  of  Baltimore  from 
a  Dinwiddie  County,  Virginia, 
Circuit  Coui't  verdict  in  which 
a  $2.'>,000  judgment  was  award¬ 
ed  on  the  basis  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  court  records. 

VPA,  said  President  J.  Curtis 
Lyons,  managing  editor  of  the 
Peterxburg  (Va.)  Presx-Index, 
will  seek  to  file  a  brief  with  the 
Virginia  Supreme  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  in  support  of  its  conten¬ 
tion  that  court  records  are 
privileged  information ;  and 
that  printing  fair  and  impartial 
accounts  of  them  cannot  sub¬ 
ject  newspapers  to  libel  action. 

Judge  J.  G.  Jefferson  Jr., 
presiding  in  the  Circuit  Court, 
ruled  that  the  publication  of  a 
report  based  on  records  in  a 
divorce  action  were  privileged 
as  an  accurate  account  and 
without  malice.  However,  he 
submitted  to  the  jury  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  parts  published 


in  the  Afrr.-Ameiican  were  so 
obscene  as  to  constitute  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  privilege.  The 
jury  found  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff. 

Carl  Murphy,  president  of 
the  Negro  newspaper  group, 
and  his  attorney,  Marshall  A. 
Levin,  have  sought  intervention 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspai)or  Editor,  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  individual  newspapers 
ill  the  case. 

Recent  Traiisaetioiifi 
In  The  Weekly  Fiehl 

Gold  Beach,  Ore. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Van 
Leer  of  Eureka,  Calif.,  have 
purchased  the  Curry  C<ninty 
Rejwrter  from  Mrs.  Wicks 

Shaw  and  Don  Coykendall. 

#  *  * 

Mr.  Van  Leer  was  formerly 
on  the  ad  staff  of  the  Stcrlhig 
(Ill.)  Gazette  and  more  recent¬ 
ly  with  the  advertising  staff  of 
Eureka  Newspapers,  Inc.  Mrs. 
Van  Leer  was  with  the  news 
department. 

*  *  * 

Carltoti-Y  amhill  (Ore.)  Re¬ 
view — purchased  by  Ronald  A. 
Miller,  his  wife  and  her  father, 
William  H.  Bennett,  from  Ralph 


WHAT  DID  ^  f  A  SUBSCRIPTION 
YOU  TAKE  FOR\><  TO 
YOUR  ULCERS  Editor  &  Publisher 


Editorff 


E&P  Is  not  a  cure-all — but  the  pressure  of  business 
can  be  relieved  with  a  subscription  prescription. 
Trip  up  Old  Man  Worry  by  subscribing  NOW! 


Name  . 

Address  . 

City  Zone  State . 

Company  . 

Mail  check  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1475  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  36.  N.  Y. 

$6.50  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  $10.00 


NO  PAPER  TODAY— In  fact,  the  Williamson  (W.  Va.)  Daily  News 
was  suspended  for  a  week  because  of  the  damage  to  machinery  and 
newsprint  from  floods.  Water  was  10  feet  deep  in  the  business  office. 
The  pressroom  was  flooded  up  to  the  top  deck  of  the  Duplex  and  20 
rolls  of  newsprint  were  ruined. 


Kletzing,  who  i.s  retiring  after 
50  years  in  the  industry. 

*  * 

B.  Dayton  Merriman,  former 
publisher  of  the  Clear  Lake 
(la.)  Mirror-Reporter,  has  pur 
chased  a  partnership  with  Ralph 
Young  in  the  Marion  (la.) 
Sientinel.  The  Marion  weekly 
has  a  circulation  of  3,900. 

*  w 

Fonda  (la.)  Times,  a  weekly 
with  circulation  of  1,140,  has 
been  sold  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Brown  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Don  Smith,  former  publishers 
of  a  weekly  newspaper  at  Wa 
konda,  S.  D. 

if  m  * 

Dick  Burke  of  Cortez,  Co’o., 
has  purchased  the  weekly 

Dolores  (Colo.)  .S'tnr,  with  050 
subscribers,  from  Thomas  John¬ 
son. 

*  *  * 

Lloyd  W.  and  M.  C.  Burn¬ 
ham  have  sold  the  Baxter  (la.) 
New  Era,  the  Melbourne  (la.) 
Record,  and  the  RhorTes  (la.) 
Tribune  to  Winton  Hoskins  of 
Des  Moines.  The  three  weeklies 
have  a  combined  circulation  of 
1,000. 

*  *  * 

The  weekly  Wet  Mountain 
Tribune  at  Westcliffe,  Colo., 
has  been  purchased  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  .Toe  Payton,  formerly  of 
Miami,  Okla.  The  newspaper, 
with  a  circulation  of  545,  has 
been  published  by  R.  W.  De 
Wall  for  the  past  14  years. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Carthage,  N.  C. 

The  Moore  County  News  has 
been  sold  to  a  new  corporation 
headed  by  Nelson  C.  Hyde  of 
Pinehurst,  John  Beasley,  editor 
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and  imblisher  of  the  weekly 
since  1925,  announces.  The  sale 
reportedly  was  for  $65,000  and 
completes  Mr.  Hyde’s  cycle  as 
editor  and  publisher  of  all  four 
county  newspapers.  He  came  to 
Moore  Countv  from  New  York 
in  1927. 

Roland  Holford,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hico  (Tex.)  Neu», 
has  bought  the  Meridian  (Tex.) 
Tribune  from  C.  A.  Sneed,  who 
had  owned  it  for  the  last  year. 

*  *  * 

Sale  of  the  Carlton-Yamhill 
(Ore.)  Review  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Publisher  Ralph 
Kletzing.  Purchasers  are  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ronald  A.  Miller,  from 
the  staff  of  the  Toledo  (Ore.) 
Lincoln  County  Leader,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  H.  Bennett. 

*  *  * 

Sale  of  the  weekly  Booneville 
(Miss.)  Independent  to  Oscar 
Parsons  and  Gene  Sellers,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  weekly  Chronicle 
Star  (Pascagoula,  Miss.)  has 
been  announced  by  Galen  Ra- 
rick. 

*  •  ♦ 

C.^RTHAGE,  N.  C. 

Nelson  C.  Hyde,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Pinehurst 
Lookout,  purchased  the  Moore 
County  News  from  John  Beas 
ley  for  about  $65,000. 

Mr.  Hyde  will  operate  both 
newspapers  with  Robert  S. 
Wing  and  George  H.  Leonard 
.Ir.  of  Southern  Pines  and  M- 
I  •.  Sabiston  of  Carthage. 

The  Moore  County  News,  old¬ 
est  weekly  in  the  county,  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  Carthayian 
and  Carthage  Blade,  founded 
in  1875.  Mr.  Beasley  purchased 
the  newspaper  in  1925. 
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CLASSIFIKI)  CIJMC 


Henderson  Develops 
Want  Ad  Budget  Wheel 


By  l)uni<‘l  L. 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


Essentially  a  “do-it-yourself” 
form  of  advertising,  classified 
relies  upon  the  advertiser,  in 
most  cases,  to  work  out  his 
copy  and  schedules.  Outside  of 
the  largest  accounts,  few  clas¬ 
sified  advertisers  have  agen¬ 
cies.  CAMs,  for  this  reason, 
try  to  simplify  the  task  of  pre¬ 
paring  copy  and  scheduling  as 
much  as  they  can  by  giving  the 
advertiser  working  tools  that 
can  help  him. 

One  of  the  slickest  aids  to 
the  advertiser,  which  ideally 
helps  build  linage  too,  has  just 
been  produced  by  Jack  Hender¬ 
son,  CAM,  Montreal  (Can.) 
Gazette.  He  calls  it  a  classified 
“Budget  Wheel”  and  it’s  simply 
that.  Consisting  of  two  pieces 
of  cardboard,  one  yellow  and 
the  other  green,  one  smaller 
than  the  other,  mounted  on  a 
common  axis  so  that  they  re¬ 
volve,  the  gadget  enables  the 
advertiser  to  pick  a  linage 
bracket  into  which  his  budget 
falls  and  then  work  out  the  cost 
per  insertion  of  ads  of  varying 
sizes  in  a  twinkling. 

With  the  budget  wheel  goes 
a  classified  advertising  monthly 
schedule  chart  accounting  for 
not  only  the  Gazette  but  the 
other  Montreal  papers.  Here’s 
CAM  Henderson’s  thinking 
which  led  him  to  design  this 
package : 


on  which  advertising  is  to  ap¬ 
pear  can  be  planned.  Using  the 
Budget  Wheel  along  with  the 
ad  sizes  on  the  back  of  the 
schedule,  a  fairly  clear  picture 
can  be  arrived  at  as  to  how 
much  the  advertiser  will  spend 
in  actual  dollars  and  what  his 
money  will  buy. 

“C.  To  answer  the  constantly 
lecurring  question  from  com¬ 
mercial  advertisers  ‘I  know 
that’s  your  rate  per  line  but 
just  how  much  is  this  ad  going 
to  cost  me?’  It  has  been  our  ex¬ 
perience  and  I  imagine  the 
same  applies  to  any  classified 
sales  people  that  customers 
want  to  know  actual  cost  and 
that  often  line  rates  are  not 
given  too  great  an  emphasis. 

“The  Budget  Wheels  were 
quite  inexpensive  to  produce  and 
I  think  a  decided  novelty  in  the 
line  of  classified  rate  cards.  It 
is  the  novelty  effect  which  I 
think  will  get  the  initial  atten¬ 
tion  after  which  the  usefulness 
of  the  wheel  will  come  into 
play.” 


Edward  Lehman 
Buys  Colo.  Daily 

Denver,  Colo. 

Edward  Lehman,  attorney 
and  former  Denver  Pouf  re¬ 
porter,  became  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Longmont 
(Colo.)  Daily  Tinies-Call  on 
Feb.  1. 

Mr.  Lehman  succeeds  Ray 
Lanyon,  a  northern  Colorado 
publisher  for  .38  years  and  six¬ 
time  mayor  of  Longmont.  Mr. 
Lehman  and  his  wife,  Ruth, 
purchased  a  major  interest  in 
the  Longmont  paper. 

Editor  and  vicepresident  of 
the  new  Times-Call  Publishing 
Co.  is  Bernard  A.  Fuller  of 
Longmont.  James  .1.  Matlack, 
business  manager  of  the  news¬ 
paper  since  1938,  is  general 
manager  and  treasurer  of  the 
new  corporation. 

Mr.  Lehman  is  a  former  state 
representative  and  Denver 
deputy  district  attorney  (1951- 
.■)4).  He  joined  the  Denver  Post 
editorial  staff  in  1948. 

• 

Unique  J-Coiirse 

Washington 

Louis  R.  Stockstill,  who  has 
covered  Washington  government 
offices  for  the  Army-Xavy- 
Air  Force  Journal  for  a  decade, 
has  added  the  task  of  training 
George  Washington  University 
students  in  the  same  coverage, 
giving  a  course  in  Reporting  of 
National  Affairs. 


FOR  NEWS  AND  ADS— A  de¬ 
pository  for  want  ads  and  news 
copy  stands  inside  the  driveway 
of  the  News  and  Observer  build¬ 
ing  in  Raleigh,  N.  C.  It  helps  to 
solve  the  parking  problem. 

General  Inerease 
In  Guild  (^ontraet 

Paterson,  N.J. 
The  Paterson  Morning  Call 
in  an  18  month  contract  with 
Elizabeth  Newspapei-  Gudd  has 
granted  a  $4  a  week  genei  al  in¬ 
crease  retroactive  to  Jan.  1.  An 
additional  $.3  a  week  was  ap¬ 
proved  beginning  Oct.  1,  raising 
reporter  minimums  to  .'5100. 

In  addition  the  Call  granted 
an  additional  $5  raise  to  as.-^ist- 
ant  editors.  Severance  pay  was 
increased  from  8  to  10  weeks. 


Simplified  Rate  Structure 


“A.  To  simplify  a  redesigned 
rate  structure  by  which  rates 
were  adjusted  to  both  linage, 
volume  and  the  consistency  with 
which  ads  appeared  in  making 
up  same.  Previous  to  this  new 
rate  structure  our  commercial 
rates  were  based  entirely  on 
monthly  volume  but  we  have  al¬ 
ways  attempted  and  with  fair 
success  to  sell  any  large  volume 
adverti.sers  on  using  up  his  lin¬ 
age  consistently  rather  than 
with  large  eriatic  space.  The 
revision  was  evolved  to  give 
such  consistent  advertisers  an 
actual  rate  benefit. 

“B.  To  assist  both  the  adver¬ 
tisers  and  the  salesmen  in  plan¬ 
ning  a  consistent  week  to  week 
campaign  based  on  both  bulk 
and  size  of  individual  ads.  The 
schedule  sheet  is  intended  to  be 
made  out  if  possible  in  advance 
hy  the  salesman  and  the  cus¬ 
tomer  so  that  a  definite  budget 


TANDEM  KEY  telephone  equipment  which  Classified  Advertising  Manager  W.  A.  Jaehn  observed  in  an 
airline  ticket  office  now  permits  any  of  the  adtakers  of  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Review  and  Chronicle 
to  receive  calls  from  10  separate  lines  off  the  msin  switchboard.  Only  small  desk  area  is  required. 
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Ed  Danforth 


Retires;  2  in 
Sports  Shift 

Atlanta,  Ga. 


Furman  Bisher  has  been 
named  sports  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal  to  succeed  Ed 


Danforth,  who 
is  retiring. 

Jesse  Outlar 
has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Mr.  Bisher 
as  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

M  r.  D  a  n- 


Danforfh  f  o  r  t  h  ’  s  fare¬ 

well  column 


Sunday,  Feb.  .T  topped  off  a 
career  that  has  spanned  four 
decades.  He  now  plans  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  business. 


Outlar  Bisher 


(N.  C.)  Enterjyrise  and  then, 
in  1940,  to  the  Charlotte  \ew8, 
where  he  became  sports  editor 
in  1948. 

Mr.  Bisher  served  three  years 
during  World  War  II  as  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  senior  grade  in  the  Navy 
air  arm. 

A  veteran  of  nearly  three 
years  in  the  Marine  Corps,  Mr. 
Outlar  came  to  the  Constitution 
10  years  ago  from  the  Way- 
cross  Joumal-Hcrald  where  he 
was  sports  editor  in  1946  and 
1947.  He  has  been  official 
scorer  for  the  Atlanta  Crackers 
for  seven  years.  He  was  a  high 
school  athlete  and  earned  a 


Happiest  at  Churchill  Downs, 
Mr.  Danforth’s  Derby  .stories 
for  3o  years  have  been  sports 
writing  classics.  Six  times  they 
have  been  included  in  “Best 
Sports  Stories  of  the  Year,”  a 
book  jiublished  by  E.  P.  Dutton 
Co. 

His  first  job  as  a  sports 
writer  came  as  a  reporter  for 
the  Daily  Kentucky  New  Era. 
After  his  graduation  from  the 
University  of  Kentucky,  he  was 
a  reporter  on  the  Lexington 
Leader,  sports  editor  of  the 
Lexington  Herald  and  then 
copy  reader  on  the  Atlanta 
Georgian. 

Mr.  Danforth  has  been  sports 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  Journal 
since  the  Spring  of  1940  when 
the  Georgian  ceased  operations. 

In  World  War  I  he  served 
in  the  Navy  aboard  the  de¬ 
stroyer,  USS  Paulding.  He  was 
discharged  from  the  Navy  in 
1919. 

When  he  went  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  in  1929  he  hired  Ralph 
McGill,  then  with  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Banner,  as  assistant  sports 
editor.  Mr.  McGill  became 


journalism  degree  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia  in  1943. 

• 

Ediiiund^oii  Fired 
.\fler  Critical  Blast 

The  United  States  Informa¬ 
tion  Service  last  week  fired 
Charles  Edmundson  of  the  Seoul 
branch  after  he  publicly  criti¬ 
cized  President  Eisenhower’s 
foreign  policy  in  “a  strictly 
personal  statement”  handed  to 
newsmen  in  Tokyo. 

His  “deepest  opposition”  to 
the  Administration’s  policies, 
Mr.  Edmnudson  said,  was  in¬ 
terference  with  the  right  of  the 
press  to  send  reporters  any¬ 
where  on  this  planet.  He  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment’s  ban  on  travel  to  Red 
China. 

Mr.  Edmundson  worked  for 
the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  as  editorial  writer  and 
Washington  correspondent,  for 
the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post  as 
managing  editor,  and  for  For¬ 
tune  magazine  as  an  associate 
editor  before  going  to  USIA. 


sports  editor  and  for  years  now 
has  been  the  paper’s  editor. 

Mr.  Bisher  has  been  sports 
editor  of  the  Constitution  since 


School  Receives 
Income  from  Trust 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


1950.  His  articles  have  frequent¬ 
ly  appeared  in  national  maga¬ 
zines. 

Born  on  a  farm  near  Denton, 
N.  C.  (he  once  won  a  cow  milk¬ 
ing  contest)  Mr.  Bisher  at¬ 
tended  Furman  University  and 
received  his  journalism  degree 
from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  He  broke  into  news- 
papering  as  editor  of  the  Lum- 
berton  (N.C.)  Voice  18  years 
ago.  He  went  to  the  High  Point 


A  check  for  $2,501.55  has 
been  presented  to  the  School 
of  Journalism,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  by  the  Jour¬ 
nalism  Foundation  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  Inc. 
It  represents  1956  income. 

Foundation  income  expended 
in  1956  by  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  provided  three  $300 
scholarships,  newspaper  and 
periodical  subscriptions,  tiavel 
funds,  and  books. 


I  By  Boy  H.  Coppenid 


I  A  Mark  of  Status  j 

g  Capitalization,  apart  from  its  use  in  those  conventions  i 

p  we  all  agree  on,  as  in  starting  a  sentence,  is  mainly  a  | 

p  device  for  conferring  status.  | 

g  It  is  a  form  of  tipping  the  hat,  of  shouting  huzzah,  f 
5  or,  in  certain  instances,  of  bending  the  knee.  I 

p  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  conveying  meaning.  We  | 
p  know  that  new  york  is  New  York  just  as  certainly  with  | 

g  or  without  the  capitals,  and  that  john  d.  rockefeller,  jr.,  | 

g  is  the  same  scion  of  wealth  we  recognize  in  upper  case.  | 

g  Probably  no  other  mechanical  practice  shows  such  g 

g  divergent  and  confu.sed  treatment  among  newspapers  1 
g  as  their  handling  of  capitalization.  Things  are  made  | 
g  worse  by  the  fact  that  newspapers,  more  than  other  | 
J  publications,  are  possessed  by  delusions  of  grandeur  | 
M  concerning  matters  of  opinion  about  style.  | 

m  Two  newspapers  in  the  same  town  may  refer  to  the  j 
g  City  Hall  and  the  city  hall,  respectively,  but  the  readers  | 

g  get  the  sense  as  quickly  from  one  as  from  the  other.  1 

M  Furthermore,  they  do  not  notice  the  difference.  | 

g  Nothing  much  can  be  said  for  or  against  differing  | 
g  schools  of  thought  on  capitalization.  Consistency  within  1 
g  a  given  publication  is  the  most  that  can  be  hoped  for,  | 

I  but  even  this  is  made  all  but  impossible  by  style  rules  | 

I  that  prescribe  capitals  only  i)art  way  through  a  g 

g  hierarchy. 

g  I  am  referring  to  the  kind  of  style  that  calls  for  3 
g  Pope,  Cardinal,  Archbishop,  but  prothonotary,  mon-  J 

B  .signor,  priest;  Abbot,  Prior,  but  monk,  novice,  friar;  ^ 

m  or,  to  eschew  the  ecclesiastical.  Chief  of  Police,  Cap-  ^ 

g  tain.  Lieutenant,  but  sergeant,  patrolman!  or  even  = 

H  Federal,  State,  but  city,  county.  4 

g  Inconsistent  honorifics  of  this  kind  are  the  sort  of  3 
g  thing  that  makes  copyreaders  want  to  bang  their  g 

g  heads  against  the  wall.  i 

p  The  two  great  creeds  of  capitalization  in  newsdom  | 
m  are  known  as  Up-Style  and  Down-Style.  The  schism  g 

g  seems  to  grow  out  of  the  treatment  of  generic  terms,  j 

g  that  is,  Mississippi  River  vs.  Mississippi  river.  But  of  | 

P  course  the  creeds  manifest  them.selves  in  other  ways  3 

g  too:  Pope  vs.  pope.  Spring  and  Summer  vs.  spring  | 

g  and  summer,  Diesel  vs.  diesel,  and  so  forth.  1 

g  Idiosyncrasies  like  the  Down-Style,  especially  as  it  1 
g  applies  to  generic  teims,  are  thought  to  make  for  g 

g  breezy,  informal  readability.  This  is  a  commendable  g 

g  goal,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  the  Down-Style  i 

g  assists  it.  Addiction  to  the  Down-Style,  in  any  event,  1 

M  often  accompanies  some  of  the  stuffiest,  most  turgid  g 

g  writing  this  side  of  a  government  (Government?)  re-  g 

g  port.  1 

g  Now  let  me  rush  in  and  announce  some  of  my  own  = 
g  conclusions  on  this  confused  subject  of  capitalization:  1 

g  1.  The  Up-Style  is  preferable  to  the  Down-Style  be-  g 

g  cause  it  is  what  kids  learn  in  school,  and  is  more  in  g 

g  accord  with  general  practice  elesewhere  than  in  news-  1 

g  papers.  1 

g  2.  But  even  practitioners  of  the  Up-Style  should  g 

g  make  a  stab  at  some  reasonable  consistency.  'This  would  g 

g  prevent  such  divided  usage  within  hierarchies  as  that  g 

g  noted  above.  B 

H  3.  To  cut  down  the  style  book  to  reasonable  size,  g 

g  I  offer  the  same  prescription  as  in  other  stylistic  prob-  g 

g  lems:  let  Webster,  or  whatever  dictionary  you  use,  be  g 

g  your  guide.  1 
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provided  eye  witness  accounts 
of  the  pilot’s  many  harrowing 
low-level  flights  around  the 
golden  statehouse  dome. 

In  the  newsroom  police  radio 
calls  were  monitored  to  keep 
track  of  the  plane’s  erratic  pat¬ 
tern  across  the  frightened  city. 

When  the  end  came  with  a 
crash-landing  in  a  farm  field 
just  southwest  of  the  city,  one 
of  the  first  reporters  on  the 
scene  was  Gene  Raffensperger 
of  the  Register  who  was  not  on 
duty  at  the  time.  He  was  on 
\\hen  a  2.3-year-old  student  his  way  to  work  from  his  home 
pilot  stole  a  plane  and  kept  this  when  he  heard  on  his  car  radio 
city  of  200,000  in  suspense  and  that  the  plane  finally  had  come 
alarm  for  four  hours  as  he  down. 

buzzed  downtown  buildings,  the  j^e  young  flier  was  taken  to 
papers’  staffs  could  cover  part  ^  hospital  for  observation, 
of  the  story  by  just  looking  out 

the  windows.  Papers  Snapped  Up  H  j 

The  single  -  engine  plane  Papers  put  on  the  street  dur-  **  oster  acott  Heads 

seemed  almost  on  eye-level  at  ing  the  flight  were  quickly  sold.  Topeka  Promotion 
times  as  Roy  Soderquist,  23,  The  first  Tribune  “extra”  in 
flew  by  fourth-floor  newsroom  years  was  snapped  up.  Street 
windows  of  the  Register  and  salesmen  came  back  for  more 
Tribune  building.  papers.  Dealers  re-ordered. 

Coverage  Problem  The  “extra”  was  off  the 

Covering  the  story  presented 
a  real  problem:  How  would  it 

end?  And  where?  The  pilot  had  ^6  columns  of 

taken  the  plane  at  gun  point  ^ype  and  pictures  to  tell  the 
from  his  flying  instructor.  complete  story  of  the  m^t  ex- 
Reporters  and  photographers  "^mg  four  hours  Des  Moines 
were  stationed  at  the  airport  ®  ^ime. 

control  tower  where  unsuccess-  The  morning  Register  sold 

ful  attempts  were  made  to  talk  well  on  the  street  and  on  the 
him  down.  A  photographer  was  following  day  requests  from 
sent  to  a  steel  plant  on  the  west  readers  for  additional  copies 
edge  of  the  city  after  he  had  cleaned  out  the  supply  in  a 
made  some  very  low  passes  at  hurry.  A  six  page  reprint  of 
the  firm  where  he  had  formerly  the  stories  and  pictures  was 
worked.  Reporters  and  photog-  run  off  for  those  unable  to  get 
raphers  also  were  spotted  in  the  the  complete  paper, 
downtown  area  in  case  he  Readers  sought  the  newspa- 
should  make  a  suicide  plunge  per  despite  the  fact  that  thou- 
into  a  building  or  crash  in  the  sands  had  watched  the  flight 
business  section.  and  radio  and  television  had 

Political  writers  at  the  capital  broadcast  a  running  account 
turned  to  plane  spotting  and  for  hours. 


Wild  Flier’; 
Escapade 
Sells  Extra 


BROTHERHOOD  with  a  capital  B  is  expressed  in  this  picture  taken  at 
a  luncheon  in  Chicago  sponsored  by  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews.  Pledging  support  to  Brotherhood  Week  observ¬ 
ance,  Feb.  17-24,  are:  Left  to  right — Tony  Weitiel,  Chicago  Daily  News 
colunnnist;  Jules  Herbuveaux,  NBC;  Liberace;  Irv  Kupcinet,  Sun-Times 
columnist;  Edward  L.  Logelin,  U.S.  Steel  Corp.,  general  chairman;  and 
Russ  Stewart,  Sun-Times  general  manager,  press  chairman. 


AP  Man  Praised 


Frankfort,  Ky. 
A,  Kas.  Kentucky  Press  Association 

of  the  adopted  a  600-word  resolution 

ications  commending  Associated  Press 
Feb.  1,  Correspondent  Kyle  Vance  for 
Scott  uncovering  a  check  scandal  at 
was  named  as  the  state  capital.  (E&P,  Feb. 

^  promotion  man-  6,  page  51.)  Assigned  to  Frank- 

'  ager  for  both  fort  in  July,  1956,  he  broke  the 
*'7^  papers.  Mr.  story  in  mid-December  after 
■  ^  Scott  has  been  of  digging  into  the  affairs 

V'rr./  a  member  for  ^^e  state  department  of 

20  years  of  Economic  Security. 

■  the  advertising 

H  lit  H 

Scott  N  ewspaper 

Printing  Com- 
pany,  Inc.  which  has  handled 
the  advertising  for  the  two 
papers.  He  previously  served 
on  the  advertising  staffs  of  the 

Claij  Center  Economist  and  the  JBSfenQSfi 

Anaconda  (Mont.)  Standard. 


QUEEN  of  the  Snows  at  St.  Paul's 
Winter  Carnival  is  none  other 
than  Eva  Wicker,  a  Dispatch 
Pioneer-Press  want  ad  sales  girl. 
She  and  "King  Boreas"  (who  is 
crowning  her)  will  be  goodwill 
ambassadors  for  the  city  and  the 
Ridder  newspapers  all  over  the 
U.S.  in  the  next  year. 


Day  of  days — Ferenc  Erdelyi  and  his  wife  thank  Publisher  Norman 
Chandler,  left,  and  his  son,  Otis,  of  the  Los  Angles  Times,  for  making 
their  arrival  in  the  U.S.  from  Hungary  an  auspicious  occasion.  They 
toured  Washington,  saw  the  Inaugural  parade  from  the  White  House 
reviewing  stand,  attended  an  Inaugural  Ball,  and  then  were  flown  to  Los 
Angeles  for  TV  filming.  Mr.  Erdelyi  was  a  mechanic  at  the  American 
Legation  in  Budapest.  Arrangements  for  the  capital  tour  were  made 
by  Robert  T.  Hartmann,  chief  of  the  Times'  bureau,  working  with  Otis 
Chandler,  who  is  currently  assigned  to  the  Times'  circulation  staff. 
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Toledo  Blade  7e 

Toledo,  Ohio 
The  first  increase  in  12  years, 
the  price  of  the  Toledo  Blade 
was  raised  this  week  from  5c 
to  7c  a  copy. 


How  Fotosetter  can  cut  your  ad  room  costs 


This  full  page  news¬ 
paper  advertisement 
required  these  236 
pieces  of  metal. 


The  same  ad  produced 
by  photocomposition 
needed  only  22  pieces 
of  paper. 


If  you  are  interested  in  cutting  the  cost  of  your  ad  composition,  then 
consider  the  advantages  of  swinging  over  to 

FOTOSETTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TYPESETTING. 

It  will  give  you  4  pt  to  54  pt  right  off  the  keyboard  in  one  operation. 
Wouldn’t  you  like  to  eliminate  such  costly  methods  as  . . . 

1.  Piecing  and  cutting  in 

2.  Makeup  on  the  bank 

3.  Multiple  magazine  changes 

4.  Changing  molds  and  liners 

5.  Cutting  and  fitting  borders,  boxes,  angles  and  mortises 

6.  Locking  up  complex  forms 

and  banish  such  machines  and  materials  as  . . ., 

1.  Saws 

2.  Routers 

3.  Proof  presses 

4.  Galleys,  cabinets,  chases,  furniture,  metal  furnaces, 
turtles,  slugs,  foundry  type  and  cuts 

5.  Dozens  of  magazines  and  matrices 

Why  not  get  your  ad  composition  on  photographic  paper  which  can 
be  speedily  made  up  by  easy  paste-up  methods  with  simple  finger  tip 
manipulations.  Do  you  realize  the  typographic  flexibility  this  would 
give  you  ?  For  example,  angles,  boxes,  run-arounds  and  copy  changes 
are  simply  fingered  into  place  with  amazing  ease  and  speed. 


Exhibits  ond  photogrophs  courtesy  St  Petersburg  Times. 


Intertype  Corporation  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn  1,  New  York 

Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles.  New’  Orleans,  Boston 
In  (Canada:  Toronto  1  ype  Foundry  Co.  Ltd..  Toronto.  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Halifax 


I  *)toscticr  JN  a  rt>:i\tcrtd  traciemark 


l-otosetler  Garamond  and  Futura 


MOVING  DAY — The  removal  of 
tons  of  machinery  from  the  old 
Journal  Herald  building  to  the 
ntw  Dayton  Newspapers,  Inc. 
building  was  accomplished  with¬ 
out  a  hitch.  Linecasting  machines 
were  brought  out  through  a  hole 
in  the  wall,  dropped  to  street 
level  and  trucked  three  blocks. 
It  was  a  cold  day,  but  movers 
said  it  was  ideal  for  moving — 
not  much  moisture. 

New  Building,  New 
Press,  New  Face 

Huron,  S.  r>ak. 
The  Daily  Plaintman,  has 
changed  to  a  new  body  dress, 
installed  a  new  press,  and 
moved  its  composing  room 
tquipment  into  a  new  building. 

The  newspaper  changed  its 
body  dress  to  8  point  Linotype 
Corona  and  reduced  column 
measure  from  12  to  11)4  picas. 

The  new  press,  a  48-page  Du¬ 
plex,  replaces  a  16-page  Goss. 


Newspaper 
Plant  Really 
Looks  Like  One 

Mexico,  Mo. 

The  new  Mexico  Ledger  build¬ 
ing  being  called  “the  only 
newspaper  building  that  looks 
like  a  newspaper  building.” 

Reason  for  the  comment  is 
the  white  bedford  stone  front 
designed  to  resemble  the  front 
page,  complete  with  masthead 
in  black  plastic  letters  set  in  the 
stone. 

Besides  the  name  of  the 
paper,  the  masthead  includes 
two  ears  reading  “Freedom” 
and  “Justice”.  In  the  volume- 
number  line  is  this  inscription: 
“Dedicated  To  The  People’s 
Right  To  Know.” 

(One  of  the  problems  in  com¬ 
pleting  the  building  was  getting 
a  stonecutter  to  “correct  proof” 
on  the  volume-number  line  and 
add  the  apostrophe  in 
“people’s”.  It  had  been  left  out 
by  the  original  cutter.) 

Extreme  Simplicity 

The  building  is  constructed  of 
norman  brick  laid  in  stack  bond 
on  three  sides  and  concrete 
block  on  the  parking  lot  side 
where  expansion  is  planned.  In¬ 
terior  walls  throughout  are 
haydite  block. 

The  general  lay-out  is  one  of 
extreme  simplicity.  Basically  it 
is  the  large  open  front  office 


area  for  all  “desk  departments” 
(business,  advertising,  circula¬ 
tion  and  news) ;  a  large  open 
room  for  composing  room  and 
stereotyping  (a  heat  curtain 
around  the  stereo  area);  the 
press  and  paper  storage  room, 
and  the  carrier  and  mail  room. 

The  building  is  air  con¬ 
ditioned  except  for  the  press 
and  carrier  rooms. 

In  the  stereotype  area  ad- 
alley  men  have  ad  material  on 
a  dump  table  to  their  left  and 
flat  casts  on  a  table  to  their 
right.  Each  ad-alley  man  has 
a  saw  by  his  stone.  Flat-cast 
personnel  can  also  be  used  in 
the  adjacent  tubular  area. 

The  building  layout  was  de¬ 
signed  by  Robert  M.  White  II, 
co-editor  and  publisher,  who 
said,  “I  stole  every  idea  I  could 
find  in  order  to  build — in  maxi¬ 
mum  efficiency  and  minimum 
construction  and  operational 
costs.  So  far  we  have  found 
very  few  mistakes  in  the  build¬ 
ing,  itself.  However,  there  were 
several  more  mistakes  I  made  in 
the  actual  construction  — 
places  where  costs  could  have 
been  further  cut.” 

Color  scheme  for  the  machin¬ 
ery  is  an  easy-eye  green  for  all 
stationary  parts  and  orange  for 
moving  parts.  The  only  excep¬ 
tion  is  the  press,  a  24-page 
Standard  Duplex  Tubular,  which 
is  painted  gray. 

Brick  From  White  House 

Special  features  include  a 
display  of  more  than  250  origin¬ 
al  cartoons  from  all  over  the 


world,  on  the  interior  walls  of 
all  departments.  .Also  on  one 
front  office  wall  are  the  52 
plaques,  certificates  and  awards 
won  by  the  I.iedger  in  newspap¬ 
er  contests. 

Two  special  features  in  the 
lobby  area  are  a  panel  of  ex¬ 
posed  bricks  from  the  White 
House,  Washington,  D.  C.;  and 
a  time  capsule  (with  brass  cap 
exposed  to  be  marked  “Open 
2,000  AD”). 

In  the  carrier  room  are 
framed  front  pages  of  I>edger 
extras. 

A  framed  copy  of  an  1855 
Ledger  edition  —  the  papers 
first  year  —  is  also  on  display. 


Fire  Protection 


Los  ANGE1.E.S 
A  $5(1,000  dioxide  gas  spray¬ 
ing  installation  in  the  press¬ 
room  of  the  Times-Mirror 
Company  here  is  said  to  be  the 
•nigest  such  fire  extinguisher 
system  in  any  American  news¬ 
paper  plant. 


Another  "First' 


Lincoln,  Nebr. 

The  Lincoln  Star  and 
Journal  published  their  first 
process  color  advertisement  in 
issues  of  Jan.  29  and  30.  It  was 
*  full  page  for  Kraft  Deluxe 
Margarine. 


EXPANSION  of  fh*  Phoenix  (Arh.)  Republic  end  GezeHe  building  it  part  of  a  $2,225,000  program  which 
will  add  50,000  square  feet  of  space.  Eight  Scott  press  units  will  bring  the  total  to  18,  allowing  production 
of  80-paga  papers  and  color.  Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher,  pointed  out  that  circulation  of  the  papers  has 

doubled  in  the  past  decade. 


PLANT  and  EQUIPMENT 
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Use  of  an  adjacent  buil(linj 
will  add  25,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space.  All  department! 
will  jfain  added  space  from  th* 
addition.  A  basement  will  in. 
crease  newsprint  storage. 

The  expansion  move  reflect! 
continued  Krowth  of  the  metro- 
politan  San  Jose  area  which  U 
now  near  the  500,000  mark,  Mr. 
Ridder  said.  The  M-N  staff  now 
totals  nearly  600  persons. 

The  1957  program  continue! 
a  yearly  expansion  program 
that  has  marked  the  post-war 
years.  Plant  space  was  tripled 
and  a  six-unit  Goss  Headliner 
press  acquired  in  July,  I960, 
■e  among  An  automatic  staffer  is  being  This  last  year  expanded  by  two 
additions  purchased.  Already  in  service  is  units. 

and  eve-  an  automatic  wire-tying  ma-  Last  year  the  M-N  $300,000 
press.  chine.  equipment  purchasing  program 

New  stereotyping  equipment  included  three  Linotypes,  two 
will  virtually  double  production  Ludlows  and  electric  cabinets  a! 
of  the  capacity.  well  as  the  press  units.  In  ad- 

“  ~  ^  dition,  photoengraving  faciliti!i 

were  doubled. 

/ f  Series  Of  Moves 

(v  /V  Vl  expansion  began  under 

I  V  v  I  I  co-publishership  of  Elystu! 

'  /  L.  and  Harold  C.  Hayes  and 
j  \  ^ y'  Jf  continued  virtually  without 

^  a  letup  since  the  purchase  of 

the  properties  by  Northwest 
Publications,  Inc.,  a  unit  of  the 

summer  of  1952. 

~  ^  At  the  time  of  the  property’! 

transfer  the  combined  morning 
and  evening  circuiation  was  72,- 
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$1 ,000,000 
Program  Set 
At  San  Jose 


AFTER  THE  MERGER  of  the  Kenton  (O.)  Daily  Democrat  and  Kenton 
News  and  Republican,  the  resultant  Kenton  Times  needed  a  new 
plant  .  .  .  and  here  it  is,  with  7,500  square  feet  of  floor  space.  A 
16-page  Goss  Unitube  has  replaced  a  flatbed  press  in  the  $200,000 
modernization  program  which  Publisher  Ray  Barnes  initiated  in  1953. 


Investing  in  a  Star  Selectro-Matic  Quadder  can 
increase  “white  space”  production  as  much  as  56% 

. . .  without  additional  floor  space  or  overhead. 
Savings  in  the  average  plant  will  pay  for  the 
Selectro-Matic  Quadder  in  about  one  year. 

After  that,  years  of  increased  production  will 
make  the  Star  Quadder  one  of  the  best  time  | 

and  money-savers  in  the  composing  room. 

Your  investment  in  the  Star  Quadder  is  never 
lost  when  you  change  lineeasting  machines, 
because  the  Star  Quadder  can  be  re-applied  to  any 
other  30  pica  Linotype  or  Intertype  as  easily  as  it  was 
originally  installed.  It  is  quickly  and  economically 
adapted  to  Teletypesetter  operation  when  needed. 


Halftone  and  Line 
On  Single  Negative 

A  technique  for  combining 
halftone  and  line  work  on  a 
single  negative,  even  when  sev¬ 
eral  different  reductions  are  re¬ 
quired,  has  been  developed  for 
offset  use  by  the  U-  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  in  the  Print¬ 
ing  Division  of  its  Office  of 
Publications. 

The  method  not  only  doe! 
away  with  stripping,  thus  cut¬ 
ting  labor  and  material  costs  in 
half,  but  improves  quality  by 
making  it  possible  to  place  lino 
work  and  halftones  closer  to¬ 
gether  and  by  eliminating  dot 


Why  not  look  into - 

the  Star  Selectro-Matic 
Quadder  for  your 
shop?  Start  now,  by 
writing  for  descriptive, 
illustrated  8-page 
brochure  today. 


ilistortion  at  the  edge  of  half¬ 
tones. 


Another  application  of 
this  process  is  to  reduce  copy 
for  inserts  requiring  smaller 
type  than  that  used  in  the  main 
text. 


/Daily  to  Expand 

Concord,  Calif, 
j  The  Concord  Tran  s  cripU 
I  which  entered  the  daily 
!  in  April,  1955,  has  begun  con- 
i  struction  of  a  new  plant,  Co- 
'  Publishers  Clifford  C.  and 
I  George  H.  Moore  announce. 
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RECORD  OF  ACHIEVEMENT 


In  the  years  since  1885,  Goss  has  fostered  and  developed 
many  innovations  and  improvements  in  the  printing 
press... these  ideas  have  contributed  to  growth  of  the 
graphic  arts. 

But,  the  “FEEL”... confidence,  satisfaction... of 
operating  a  good  press  can  only  be  judged  by  pressmen. 

That’s  why  pressmen  and  mechanical  men  have 
accepted,  and  now  demand  these  “Goss  Firsts”... many 
of  these  are  now  considered  standard  equipment. 

Unit  Style  Presses  (1910) 

Balanced  Unit  Drive  (1922) 

Pre-loaded  Cylinder  and  Form  Roller  Bearings  (1932) 
Enclosed  Oil  Tight  Folding  Motion  (1932) 

Folded-Edge  Forward  Delivery  (1932) 

Fully  Enclosed  Units  (1932) 

Tension  Plate  Lockup  (1945) 

Continuous  Ink  Feed  (1945) 

Fingertip  Colortrol  (1945) 

Improved  Reel,  Tension,  Paster  (1952) 

Fully  Automatic  Paster  Pilot  (1956) 

FULL  RANGE  OF  COLOR  FLEXIBILITY 

Single  Color  Cylinders 

Half  Decks 

Double  Half  Decks 

Superimposed  Color  Units 

Right  Angle  Units 

Divided  Color  Fountains 

Portable  Color  Fountains  (within  guards) 

Image  Color  Registry  Systems 

The  continual  search  for  new  ways  to  improve  the 
quality  of  newspaper  production  is  our  business. 

You  can  depend  on  Goss  to  produce  the  finest... 
First. 

THE  GDSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 


5601  West  31st  Street 


Chicago  50,  Illinois 


after 
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Kraft  Wrapper 
On  Newsprint 
Gives  Saving 


CONSHOHOCKEN,  Pa. 

The  first  European  installa¬ 
tion  of  ALGRIP,  Alan  Wood 
Steel  Company’s  patented  ab¬ 
rasive  rolled-steel  floor  plate, 
will  be  made  in  the  new  news¬ 
paper  plant  of  Gazette  Van 
Antwerpen  in  Antwerp,  Belgi¬ 
um,  this  year. 

Alan  Wood  Steel  Company 
recently  received  an  order  for 
more  than  1,500  square  feet  of 
ALGRIP  to  be  installed  on  the 
pressroom  floors  of  the  new 
plant. 


The  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal  has  been  experimenting 
with  a  kraft-paper  wrapper  on 
newsprint  rolls  that  could  mean 
a  saving  of  $26,000  a  year  on 
present  consumption.  The  wrap¬ 
per  is  four  pounds  lighter  per 
roll  than  the  usual  sponge-pap¬ 
er  wrapper  used  by  mills. 

Since  tonnage  is  figured  on 
the  wrapper  roll,  four  pounds 
per  roll  at  $135  a  ton  means 
a  lot,  it  was  pointed  out  by  Les¬ 
lie  Guemdt,  superintendent  of 
the  Journal’ s  paper  handlers 
and  ink  supplies.  He  told  of  the 
experience  at  the  Great  Lakes 
Conference. 

Karl  Jenze,  general  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Paper  Co.,  conceded  the  obvious 
advantage  in  the  lighter-weight 
wrapper;  also  noted  that  it 
would  have  a  greater  salvage 
value  than  the  traditional 
wrapping.  However,  he  said,  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  extra  cost 
at  the  mill,  since  the  kraft 
wrapper  runs  to  about  $175  a 
ton  as  against  sponge-paper 
wrapper  at  approximately  the 
same  price  as  newsprint. 

There  is  also  the  matter  of 
extra  protection  to  the  roll  that 
kraft  paper  affords,  he  said. 

On  the  subject  of  non-return¬ 
able  cores,  he  advised  that  no 
practical  substitute  has  been 
developed  yet. 

Describing  the  present  high 
rate  of  production  at  mills,  Mr. 
Jenze  said  the  output  on  a  full- 
width  153-inch  wire  often 
amounts  to  one  ton  per  inch 
per  minute. 


PUSHBUnON  GOVERNOR— Publisher  John  D.  Montgomery,  left, 
watches  Gov.  George  Docking  start  the  new  16-page  Goss  Unitube 
of  the  Junction  City  (Kas.)  Union.  The  Union,  founded  in  1861,  has 
changed  to  nine-column  format.  New  press  gives  it  color  facilities. 
(PS— Note  the  two  styles  of  pressroom  headgear.) 


makes  the  difference 


^ou  an  example  . . .  |  Planning  to  Print 
i  just  contracted  for ;  8-Page  Color  Comics 
I  lines  of  legal  adver-  j  Bellingham,  Wash, 

ich  line,  and  bet  the  |  Purchase  of  a  new  Hoe  Color 

:han  five  errors!  (P.S.  I  convertible  press  will  enable 

,  _  ,v  I  the  Bellingham  Herald  to  offer 

:  only  three  errors!)  |  advertisers  four-color  R.  0.  P. 

,  .  on  as  many  as  eight  pages, 

n  on  machine  enors  |  He^^jd  officials  said  they  also 
shop,  why  not  check  |  expect  to  print  eight  pages  of 
;ive  vou  the  name  of  j  color  comics  with  minimum 
in  your  area  using  i  out  for  color  changeover. 

^  ,  j  Scheduled  for  April  m- 

you  can  see  for  your- ,  j-tallation,  the  new  equipment 
ciency  and  morale.  I  will  consist  of  a  Sextuple, 
three-unit  press  with  a  double 

■I  I  former,  and  single-delivery 
I  I  folder.  Color  facilities  will  in- 
I  I  elude  one-color  cylinder  with  a 
^  !  four-compartment  ink  pump 

and  two  reversible  couples  ar¬ 
ranged  for  process  color 

tSf,  Motfta  ContTMt  CarpQfOtton  >  .  •  ^ 

\  printing. 
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CONTRAST  SERVICE 

MATRIX  CONTRAST  CORPORATION 
154  W*«t  14th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

326  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  III. 
1105  Trenton  Street,  Los  Angeles  15,  Calif. 
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Mailroom  Evaluator  Offers  Key 
To  Your  Design  for  Automation 


tion  from  any  processing  line,  15.  Expansion  —  If  space  in 
5  POINTS.  the  mailroom  is  readily  avail- 

12.  Automatic  truck  loading  able  to  install  equipment  which 
— If  the  bundles  are  delivered  will  permit  you  to  process  all 
directly  into  the  truck  without  the  papers  which  the  press  room 
manual  handling  or  sorting  on  could  deliver  at  full  capacity, 
the  truck  platform,  5  POINTS.  4  POINTS. 


13.  Mail  preparation 


16.  Future  planning — If  you 


lU  I  WMI  IrwwlQll  yQjj  prepare  mail  copies  to  the  study  and  observe  new  develop- 

extent  that  special  men  are  ments,  analyze  their  importance 

CLEX'ELAND  is  operated  without  the  constant  conveyor  to  your  particular  operation 

^  x-  equipment  to  move  papers  to  and  needs,  and  can  add  the 

Wiretyper  Corporation  gave  «.  u-  from  these  operations,  3  equipment  when  required  with- 

mechanical  supers  at  the  Great  bundles  or  start  the  machine  pQiNTS.  out  makintr  radical  chanees  in 


Lakes  Conference  a  quick  test  cycle,  10  POINTS. 


for  evaluating  mailroom  opera¬ 
tions.  The  Mailroom  Evaluator 


10.  Exit  conveyor  system  — 
If  the  tied  bundles  are  delivered 


A  10-Point  Operation 


out  making  radical  changes  in 
the  plant,  3  POINTS. 

Total  your  score.  If  it  is 


14.  Inserting  —  If  inserting  below  .50  points,  you  can  prob- 


f  mn«f-  tnlkpd  lieu  UUIIUICS  aie  UCIIVCICU  x.*.  moci  -  xx  .wc..  jruu  ,.<111 

kb  me  items  of  the  conveyor  or  chute  to  the  of  preprinted  supplements  is  ably  make  a  spectacular  im- 
about  taxe-nome  iie  s  e  platform  without  han-  required  and  you  use  conveyors  provement  by  using  power 


meet  nir  nuvn.  >/iai,x.xx...  , 

First  you  make  a  rough  I®  POINTS, 

sketch  of  the  floor  plan  of  the  11.  Selective  loai 


required  and  you  use  conveyors  provement  by  using  power 
to  carry  papers  to  and  from  driven  equipment.  If  you  total 
the  operation  and  have  con-  is  75  points,  you  have  a  fairly 


mailroom  and  truck  platform,  possible  to  load  any  truck  sta 
showing  the  location  of  equip-  -  -  — 

ment,  storage  space,  aisles  and  | 
exits.  Show,  by  arrows,  the 
flow  of  production  from  press 
to  truck.  Pay  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  flow  of  pre-prints, 
storage  and  mail  copies.  j 

Point  Scoring  , 

Now,  fill  out  the  Evaluator,  ; 
as  follows : 

1.  Direct  flow  arrangement — 

If  the  papers  flow  in  a  direct 
line  from  the  press  delivery  to 
the  truck,  SCORE  5  POINTS. 

2.  Cross  feed  facilities  — 

If  the  papers  can  flow  to  more  i 
than  one  tying  location,  5  I 
POINTS. 

3.  Storage  &  aisle  arrange-  i 
ment — If  there  is  adequate  stor-  j 
age  space,  aisle  space  and  safety 
exits  even  under  the  most 
crowded  conditions.  3  POINTS. 

4.  Capacity  —  If  each  proc¬ 

essing  line  is  capable  of  deliver-  i 
ing  25  completely  prepared  and 
properly  tied  bundles  per  min-  K 

ute  to  the  truck.  10  POINTS. 

5.  Stacking  tables — If  work  K 

tables  are  located  adjacent  to 
the  press  delivery  to  permit  the  ' 

fly-boys  to  prepare  the  stack  Simple  in 

aith  ease.  4  POINTS.  i  abundance 

6.  Feeder-conveyors  —  If  the  36  points 

stack  is  transported  away  from  tinuousstr 

the  press  delivery  by  power 

driven  feeder-conveyors,  10  ^  Simple  i 

POINTS.  gpj  ^ 

7.  Count  &  top-wrap  —  If  I  posing  roc 

the  route  count  and  positioning 

of  the  top  wrapper  is  done  As  ther 

while  the  stack  is  being  con-  order  EIro 

'^eyed  and  without  stopping  the  xi.  *  ' 

oiovement  of  the  stack,  3  that  cost 

POINTS.  Elrod  to  V 

8.  Automatic  tying — If  your  many  of 

circulation  is  above  50,000  daily  both  gas  J 

»nd  you  use  an  automatic  j 
bundle  tying  machine,  10 

rubor  ..ring  .utomatic  Ludlow  Typogroph  Compony 

tying— If  your  tying  machine  [  in  iwmb«r»  oi  hw  ludiowiMipo  ttwiiy 
editor  at  PUBLISHER  for  Fabnury  9,  1957 


11.  Selective  loading — If  it  is  venient  space  and  facilities  for  efficient  operation.  If  your  total 


the  purpose.  10  POINTS. 


is  !)5  points,  congratulations. 


Mind  SimpUtity ... 

Simple  in  design  and  mechanism,  the  Elrod  produces  an 
abundance  of  high-quality  strip  material  from  1  point  to 
36  points  in  thickness.  Elrod  material  is  formed  as  a  con¬ 
tinuous  strip  of  metal,  cooled  and  solidified  under  pressure. 

Simple  in  operation,  Elrod  mold  changes  are  easily  made, 
and  the  machine  will  produce  strip  material  for  all  com¬ 
posing  room  requirements. 

As  there  is  no  complicated  mechanism  to  get  out  of 
order,  Elrod  users  have  found  through  years  of  experience 
that  cost  of  operation  and  upkeep  is  very  low.  Put  an 
Elrod  to  work  in  your  plant  and  it  will  greatly  simplify 
many  of  your  composing  room  problems.  Available  in 
both  gas  and  electric  models. 


2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago  14 


IDEAL  ROLLER  &  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Nunlnt'<«  ('I*''  Chifo^  I.  Illmis  Iwif  IsIm^  (ny  |,  N  V 
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Remelting  Procedure  mecaiiics  ana  aross  SKimmed  in 

y.  *  ,  •  4.  XU  excess  of  650  deg.  F.  is  high  in 

If  your  metal  is  at  the  prop-  content,  so  that  the  supply 
er  analysis  and  if  there  is  no  losing  more  than  a  normal 
contamination  present,  there  is  amount  of  tin. 
one  more  step  in  maintaining 

the  metal.  The  most  unwanted  Agitate  The  Mass 

job  in  the  plant  is  the  remelting  After  the  metal  has  reached 
By  S.  (Bud)  Coiilson  job.  However,  this  is  a  vital  650  deg.  F.  the  entire  mass 

Imperial  Type  Metal  Company  part  of  the  composing  room  op-  should  be  agitated  with  an  auto- 

eration  and  the  good  remelting  matic  agitator  or  by  a  skimmer 
(Part  of  a  talk  delivered  at  visable  to  saw  copper  plates  on  job  certainly  is  preventing  for  about  5  minutes.  You  will 
the  Great  Lakes  Newspaper  a  special  saw  and  to  keep  the  trouble  before  it  happens.  notice  then  that  the  dross  is 

Mechanical  Conference,  Cleve-  sawings  and  filings  separate  in  visiting  plants,  one  of  the  well  formed  on  the  surface.  Flux 
land.)  from  the  working  supply.  normal  occurrences  when  a  new  should  then  be  added  to  the 

Tvnp  ic  nno  tlio  comes  in  for  its  man  is  doing  the  job  goes  metal  and  the  dross  broken  up 

l.-nn«n  of  pnTnmnHitioa  iiaPrt  in  trouble.  This  is  most  something  like  this.  We  might  with  the  skimmer  and  the  metal 

newsnaner  nlants  todav  and  vet  caused  from  the  sawing  ask  him  if  he  is  doing  the  job  and  dross  stirred  until  the  flux 

fViovo  ifiii  cn’mo  These  sawings  right.  He  often  states  —  “sure  has  stopped  smoking, 

niieatinn  tn  tVie  nroner  Separate.  Also  1  am,  I  load  her  up,  throw  in  a  The  dross  should  then  be  re- 

hanHlino-  nf  it  in  mnnu  nlnnta  should  be  taken  to  keep  couple  of  tubes  of  flux,  a  few  moved  and  placed  in  the  drum 

Tf  n^tnl  i«  elenr  nf  enn  from  being  pigs  of  plus  metal  and  when  it  provided.  Plus  metal  should 

tamination  better  results  are  supply.  gets  hot,  I  stir  it  reall  good.”  then  be  added  equal  to  the 

obtainnH  in  tbo  r-nmnnaino.  r-nnm  I^“®  the  use  of  magnesium,  He  may  be  meaning  well,  but  amount  of  dross  removed.  The 
nnerntinn  anH  it  is  miinV,  onsior  the  hazard  of  contamination  this  IS  not  the  best  method.  entire  mass  of  metal  should 
to  keen  the  foreitrn  rnetjils  out  "’^th  type  metal  has  been  raised.  The  pot  should  be  filled  with  then  be  mixed  for  just  a  min- 

of  the  supply  than  to  get  them  Fortunately  both  magnesium  cold,  slug  metel  and  heated  to  ute  or  two  and  then  pi^ 

and  aluminum  are  not  easily  650  deg.  F.  It  is  at  this  tern-  poured.  As  the  pigs  are  poured 
‘  P  w  t  Off  H  soluble  in  type  metal  and  the  perature  that  the  dross  will  be  the  metal  should  be  stirred 

opper  ors  u  en  er  only  time  contamination  is  like-  separated  from  the  metal  and  from  time  to  time. 

Our  old  friend  copper  is  ly  to  occur  is  when  shavings,  the  alloy  mixed  to  give  a  good  One  of  the  normal  failings 
always  the  first  offender.  We  sawings  or  cuts  are  put  in  the  grain  structure  in  the  new  pigs,  in  remelting  is  that  many  men 
do  not  like  to  see  the  copper  bottom  of  the  pot,  where  for  a  When  the  metal  is  drossed  at  add  slug  metal  as  they  pour.  A 

over  .03%  (three  hundreths  of  short  time  at  least  the  tempera-  lower  temperature,  a  wet  dross  full  pot  of  metal  should  be 

one  percent),  but  this  amount  is  ture  is  far  greater  than  is  or  one  high  in  pure  type  metal  poured  before  adding  metal, 
not  serious.  If  the  type  metal 
analysis  indicates  .05  or  higher, 
we  call  attention  to  a  condition 
which  is  not  only  hazardous  but 
is  probably  caused  by  a  con¬ 
dition  which  can  be  easily  cor¬ 
rected. 

The  common  causes  for  cop¬ 
per  contamination  are,  brass 
rule,  brass  mats,  paper  clips,  a 
little  from  bottle  caps,  and 
often  when  electrical  work  has 
been  done  in  the  plant,  the  cop¬ 
per  wire,  finds  its  way  to  the 
remelting  room.  Of  course  the 
sawing  of  electrotypes  or  cop¬ 
per  plates  can  send  copper  to 
the  remelting  room. 

.As  is  true  with  the  sawing 
of  zinc  and  mag,  it  is  also  ad- 


Advice  on  Proper  Care  of  Type 
Metal  in  the  Composing  Room 


Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent-Journal  SOVg  more  space.  It  adjoins  th* 
in  1951.  Total  area  will  be  about  28, (KK)  square  feet,  providing  space 
new  expansion  is  the  6fth  since  Roy  A.  Brown  became  publisher  20 
Justus  Craemer  is  associated  in  ownership. 


Great  Lakes  Conference,  an¬ 
nounced  he  was  the  latest  to  in¬ 
stall  the  Tensee  guard  (Brett- 
Guard  Co.  product).  Other  re¬ 
cent  installations  are  at  the 
Civcinnati  (O.)  Enquirer,  York 
(Pa.)  IHupatch,  Rome  (N.  Y.) 
Sentinel,  New  London  (Conn.) 
Day  and  Hartford  (Conn.) 


Carbide  Tip  Saws 
For  Stereo  Shops 

Cleveland 
Some  of  the  stereo  shop  fore¬ 
men  at  the  Great  Lakes  Con¬ 
ference  here  last  month  re¬ 
ported  that  the  new*  safety 
guards  made  of  transparent 
lucite  were  making  it  feasible 
to  use  saws  with  carbide  tip 
blades.  These  blades  are  con- 


The  seiLsational  NEW  IDEx4L  DX 
roller  pro(luee.s  the  finest  quality  news 
printinp  —  by  design. 


’  longer  between  reprinds 
other  rollers. 


siderably  more  expensive  than  Shuffling  Off 

Karl  H.  Gerbracht,  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Buff<do 
Evening  Newe  composing  room 

that 

Star  spanned  more  than  half  a  cen- 


iney  improve  the  satetv  oi  vour 
pressroom  by  their  flanie-resistanee. 


sharpening  only  . . ^  _  _ ^ _ ^ 

year.  almost  33  years,  retired  Jan.  26, 

John  Innis,  stereo  foreman  of  ending  a  printing  career  t—- 
the  Indianapolis 


and  News,  new  president  of  the  tury.  At  65,  he  plans  to  travel- 
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SOUTHERN  PLANT — CHAMBLEE,  GEORGIA 


Cleaner,  more  uniform  ink  flow 


You’ll  set  more  uniform,  cleaner  ink  How  to 
the  inking  cylinders  with  the  Hoe  ink  rail  nm- 
strndion.  This  is  an  integral  part  of  the  exclu¬ 
sive  Hoe  ink  pnmj)  system. 

Ink  How  control  is  more  nttiform  beranse  the 
itik  is  tnetered  bv  the  jnitiip  directly  to  the 
ittkittg  cylitider  through  tubing  and  orifices 
arranged  along  the  length  of  the  ink  rail.  'The 
rail  itself  can  be  readily  adjusted  to  precise 
toleranccjs  along  the  full  length  of  the  ink 
drntn.The  ink  pump  system  strains  and  agitates 
the  ink  supply,  without  exposure  to  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  'I'his  closed  system  — from  stotage  tank 
to  ink  tail-prevetiis  contamitiatioti  from  paper 
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(Inst  or  other  foreign  matter  and  insures  a  con¬ 
tinuous  fresh  supply  of  clean  ink. 

This  Hoe  feature  helps  the  pressmati  to 
achieve  Ix^ttcr  and  more  uniform  results  in 
pritititig  cpiality  .  .  .  with  economy  in  ink  con- 
sntu))tion.  I  hat’s  one  reasoti  for  the  great  popit- 
laritv  of  Hoe  e(]ui|)tnent  and  one  reason  why 
it  will  pay  you  to  get  in  touch  with  Hoc. 

910  East  laath  street.  New  York  S4,  N.  Y. 

BtANCHESs  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Plant  •  Equipment 


MECHANICAL  MAN 


Pushbutton  In-Line  Casting 
A  Boon  in  Smaii-City  Piant 


By  Cecil  Watkins 
Stereo  Supt.,  Sidney  (Ohie 

Last  July  the  Sidney  Daily 
\ews  began  production  on  its 
40-page  Goss  Universal  press 
and  started  its  semi-cylindrical 
plate  casting  operation  with 
automatic  in-line  casting  equip¬ 
ment. 

It  was  somewhat  of  a  big 
jump  for  such  a  small  news¬ 
paper.  Previous  to  that  date  a 
16  page  tube  press,  a  curved 
scorcher,  a  hand  casting  box, 
without  a  vacuum  back,  a  hand 
tail  cutter,  a  vertical  broach 
and  a  tube  router  together 
with  flat  casting  equipment 
and  a  metal  pigging  machine 
constituted  the  News’  press  and 
stereotype  equipment. 

Since  the  press  and  stereo 
department  was  a  combination 
setup  and  with  only  five  men 
responsible  for  all  the  flat 
casting  metal  pigging  material 
casting  curved  plate  casting 

and  operation  of  the  press  in-  j^rinting  i^ress  Company  have  a  few  minutes  to  make  the  ^  Onerations  in  Cvcle 

eluding  the  flying  of  the  pap-  automatic  in-line  castine-  and  u  minutes  to  maxe  tne  6  uperaiions  in  c>cie 

ers,  management  wanted  to  give  ?Sing  machinL  on^  t^^^^  operations  take  place 

its  men  the  best  possible  equip-  Ug*  plates  and  change  back  to  jn  one  cycle,  namely  the  tail  is 

ment  to  handle  the  job.  Wg  u„„g  „  q..,  pi„fg  pg-  single  page  operation.  In  some  gut  off,  the  edge  is  beveled  and 

r  j  ^  .  'JOSS  riaie  rer-  plants  a  double  truck  causes  a  the  nlate  is  shaved  to  nroner 

Easier  And  Faster  fector  but  the  new  Wood  Pony  headaches  before  it  is  out  thLk^es? 

Our  first  observation  was  Autoplate  is  also  a  popular  and  ^he  way  but  not  with  the  Here  again  the  operator  must 

that  the  increase  m  work  new  in-line  casting  equipment,  assist  the  plate  into  the  cooling 

would  be  in  the  curved  stereo  nietropo  .tan  Vacuum  plays  an  important  position.  It  is  automatically 

operation.  Realizing  that  the  Simplicity  of  installation  of  p^^^^  securing  high  quality  cooled  by  water  spray  by  de- 
majority  of  the  press  runs  plates  and  after  casting  plates  pressing  another  button  and 

would  be  straight  runs  requir-  ^  then  compressed  air  dries  the 

mg  double  plating  it  was  evi-  shipped  completely  assemoled  without  a  vacuum  back  our  olate 

dent  that  at  least  double  the  wired  and  piped  ready  for  it  ^  very  essential  if  ‘  the  mat  was  properly 

number  of  plates  would  be  re-  almost  instant  operation.  paj.^  ^f  casting  equipment,  backed  in  the  beginning  very 

quired  on  the  new  setup  even  Quick  Change  Proper  cooling  in  the  back  little,  if  any,  finishing  is  needed 

if  the  size  of  the  paper  did  Both  machines  boast  quick  core  and  shaving  arc  is  auto-  before  the  plate  is  ready  for 

not  increase  a  great  deal.  change  from  single  page  to  matically  controlled  by  built-in  the  press. 

With  the  addition  of  a  color  double  page  casting  simply  by  temperature  control  systems.  It  is  impossible  to  pour  a 
deck,  balloon  former  under  the  changing  the  bottom  plate  ring  Mats  are  securely  held  in  plate  automatically  until  the 

folder  leads  and  reversing  and  the  pouring  sheet.  It  takes  the  box  by  a  fixed  ring  and  following  is  accomplished: 

side  lock-up  bars.  Color  plate  One:  The  vacuum  must  be 
casting  is  made  easy  with  spe-  pulling  properly: 
cial  line-up  marks  and  vacuum.  Two:  The  mat  must  be  in 
The  actual  pouring  is  done  proper  position: 

by  push  button  and  the  exact  Three:  The  core  must  be 
amount  of  metal  entering  the  locked  in  proper  position : 
cast  is  controlled  by  the  Four:  The  water  circulation 
length  of  the  pump  stroke.  must  be  on: 

Either  a  horn  or  a  light  re-  We  have  even  gone  the  Goss 
minds  the  operator  when  the  boys  one  better  and  installed  a 

plate  is  properly  solidified,  special  electrical  safety  that 


(Talk  delivered  at  the  Great 
Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical 
Conference,  Jan.  13-15,  at 
Cleveland.  Mr.  Watkins  was 
conference  chairman.) 


'iADiNS  PLATPOftM 


"LEST  YOU  make  any  brash  decisions,  Snodgrass,  I  should  like  to 
remind  you  of  the  spiralling  cost  of  newsprint,  the  scarcity  of  job; 
and  the  large  number  of  men  available  for  replacements." 


wtooocnON  ntbouas  km 
<  THt  CSAPNIC  ARTS 


Satisfactory  results  eannot  be 
had  if  Chases  are  time-consum- 
inE  in  the  lock-up,  due  to  warp- 
inE.  worn  screws  and  screw 
slots.  Without  realizinE  it,  you 
may  be  losinE  both  time  and 
money.  Extra-filler  pieces  are 
an  aEEravation.  There  are 
numerous  Chase  faults.  Why  not 
replace  the  Euilty  ones  in  YOUR 
shop? 

Write  ns  for  cooperative  advice. 
Chases  available  at  all  reputable 
Dealers. 


tofmK 


CARISON  Hl-tO  NEWSPAPER  CHASE 
CARLSON  SHEU  PLATE  FINISHER 
Sold  by  the  finest 
V  representatives  in  the 
newspaper  field. 

■CN  FRANKUN  RunOINO 
MINNEAPOUS  19,  MINNESOTA 


I 


How  to  make  market  magic 


in  Pennsylvanians  No.  3  '^Citj-nn 


You  tlon'l  have  to  he  a  lloudini  lo 
make  llie  market  move  like  ma<;ic  lo 
Pennsylvania’s  third  largest  cilx.  Matter 
of  fact,  things  are  goitig  so  good  right  now 
that  it’s  hard  to  see  how  the\  can  get  much 
better.  Here,  in  the  14-  cities  listed  helow.  \ou’i 
find  a  full  sixth  of  all  the  people,  pa\  checks.  Inn¬ 
ing  power  in  this  populous  State.  And  .''pi'nd!  It 
seems  as  though  the  money  scarcely  gets  warm  in  their 
pockets!  Sound  easv  to  sell?  It  is  .  .  .  if  xou'Il  remiunher 
this  one  vital  fact:  of  these  product-liuniiry  ciislomer.t 

.  .  .  nearly  a  quarter-million  families  .  .  .  reail  their  local  neu  s- 
pai)ers,  rely  on  them,  shop  throui;,h  them  every  day.  So  shake  up 
your  media  list,  bring  it  up  to  date  to  give  these  energetic  home¬ 
town  newspapers  the  top  spot — and  you  11  be  making  market  magic 
in  Pennsylvania’s  No.  3  “City.” 


c  ★ 


Sell  Pennsylvanians  No.  3  *‘Cily**  with  these  newspapers: 

BEAVER  FALLS  NEWS-TRIBL'NE  (E)  «  CHAMBERSBLRG  PLBI.IC  Ol’IMON  <E)  '  COATESVILLE 

RECORD  (E)  0  CONXELLSVILLE  COL'RIER  <E»  »  INDIANA  GAZETTE  (E)  JEANNETTE  NEWS-DIS- 

PATCH  <E)  »  LOCK  HAVEN  EXPRESS  (E)  ®  NEW  CASTLE  NEWS  (E)  SCNBLKV  DAII.Y  ITEM  (E) 

»  TOWANDA  REVIEW  (M)  «  WARREN  TIMES-MIRROR  (E)  »  WASHINGTON  OBSERVER  REPORTEI 

(M&E)  WILLIAMSPORT  SCN  GAZETTE  (E)  YORK  DISPATCH  ( 
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SYNDICATES 


Weekly  Trendex  Poll; 
APN  Revamps  Pages 


By  Janies  L.  Collings 

The  Trendex  Poll  is  going 
weekly,  and  AP  Newsfeatures 
has  revamped  its  pages.  That’s 
the  Big  Picture  this  week. 

McClure  Newspaper  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Bell  affiliate,  reports  that 
by  retiuest  of  editors  Trendex, 
.starting  in  March,  will  operate 
a  weekly  survey.  The  Trendex 
Weekly  News  Poll  will  concern 
what  McClure  and  Bell  editors 
consider  the  most  important 
news  of  the  week,  either  na¬ 
tionally  or  internationally. 

This  new  venture,  it  was  ex¬ 
plained,  will  he  apart  from  the 
Trendex  overnight  poll  that  has 
been  running  since  last  June  on 
an  irregular  basis.  The  over¬ 
nights  w’ill  continue  when  news 
warrants,  and  those  who  have 
been  using  this  service  will  get 
first  crack  at  the  weekly  fea¬ 
ture. 

“The  good  thing  about  the 
weekly  poll,”  a  spokesman 
said,  “is  that  it  will  have  the 
overnight  flavor  without  the 
imperativeness  of  the  overnight 
poll. 

iSeu'  Face 

In  describing  how’  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  has  revitalized  its 
Newsfeature  pages,  an  execu¬ 
tive  said,  “Essentially,  we  are 
bringing  the  pages  up  to  the 
caliber  and  timeliness  of  the 
APN  wire  reports.” 


Specifically,  the  pages  are 
being  dressed  up  with  larger 
art  spreads,  with  emphasis  on 
photos,  and  a  hobby  page  has 
been  added.  This  page  will  have 
features  on  cameras,  stamps, 
gardening,  music,  cooking  and 
children’s  avocations. 

There  will  be  no  increase  in 
the  number  of  pages  sent  out. 
-APN  now  mails  12  tabloid-sized 
pages  each  week. 

DuBois  Censored 

Several  months  ago  Jules  Du¬ 
Bois,  I.iatin  American  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  started  a  w'eekly  column 
for  L..\.  distribution  through 
King  Features. 

The  author,  chairman  of  the 
Freedom  of  the  Press  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Inter-.American  Press 
Association,  has  freciuently  at¬ 
tacked  South  American  dicta¬ 
tors  for  their  censorship  and 
suppression  of  news.  Obviously 
he  wasn’t  their  favorite  col¬ 
umnist. 

President  Rojas  Pinilla  of 
Colombia  was  the  latest  victim 
of  a  DuBois  writing,  so  when 
Intermedio  of  Bogota  bought 
his  column  this  space  (page 
54,  Dec.  22)  asked:  “Will  Rojas’ 
censors  permit  it  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  ?” 

W’ell,  the  answer  is  no. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  King 


Features,  Mr.  DuBois  said  he 
had  a  note  from  a  friend  telling 
him  that  censorship  killed  his 
first  column.  The  column  was 
called  “The  l^and  of  Trujillo,” 
and  it  revealed,  mostly  through 
a  conversation  with  a  taxi 
driver,  how  Trujillo  controls 
everything  in  that  country,  in¬ 
cluding  the  newspapers. 

First  Book 

Carroll  Righter,  Hollywood 
astrologist  who  prefers  to  be 
called  an  astrologian,  held  forth 
at  a  private  luncheon  last  week 
on  the  occasion  of  a  double 
birth  ceremony:  It  was  his 
birthday  (57th)  and  the  birth 
day  of  his  first  book,  “Astrol¬ 
ogy  and  You.”  Mr.  Righter 
movie  star-gazes  for  General 
Features  Corp.,  and  it’s  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  GFC — Fleet  Publish¬ 
ing  Corp. — that’s  publishing  the 
book  ($4.05).  Among  the  guests 
were  Charles  B.  McCabe  and 
Glenn  Neville,  publisher  and 
editor,  respectively,  of  the  Xew 
York  Dailji  Mirror. 


Iting  on---or  off? 

W  ith  stars  in  his  eyes,  our  hero  gave  Sugar  Kane 
an  engagement  ring . . .  But  her  high  society  Pa.  “ 

Ichahod,  and  the  Missus  think  their  prospective  XT 
son-in-law  is  a  booh,  and  grease  a  booby  trap!  Will  the  groom 
get  grooming— or  the  air? 

Moon  Mullins 

is  a  diamond  in  the  rough . . .  and  it  may  take  more  than  Ichabod 
to  cut  him!  But  whatever  happens  to  his  romance,  his  readers 
can  count  on  champagne  servings  of  hilarity  and  howling  laughter. 
His  robust  humor  is  a  favorite  of  the  social  register,  and 
registers  with  everybody!  For  a  comic  strip  that  raises  risibilities 
—and  circulation ..  .phone,  wire,  or  write  for  proofs  and 
prices  to  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

Chicaffn  Trihun^"\eu'  Ynrk  \^mvs 

tmma*  Bulittina.  1%'vir  York 

MtmCm  Tribune  Tnirtr,  f'himno 


Dixie  Deterrent 

Bell  Syndicate  informs  that 
Dorothy  Dix  (.Mrs.  Joseph  B. 
Agnelli,  wife  of  the  general 
manager)  is  all  in  favor  of  a 
bill  recommended  to  Congress 
by  the  Massachusetts  Public 
Welfare  -Administrators  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  bill  would  put  un¬ 
der  federal  jurisdiction  fathers 
who  abandon  their  families. 
“No  longer,”  she  .says,  “will  a 
father  be  able  to  jettison  his 
obligations  and  blithely  slip 
across  state  borders  to  find 
carefree  bachelorhood  again”  if 
the  bill  becomes  law. 

Congress  Boxscore 

Congressional  Quarterly  an¬ 
nounces  a  new  weekly  feature, 
“Congressional  Boxscore,” 
which  is  designed  for  photo¬ 
graphic  reproduction.  It’s  ready 
for  release  March  18.  In  three- 
column  format,  major  legisla¬ 
tion  in  Congress  is  traced  from 
committee  action  through  dis¬ 
position  by  the  President. 

Book  Notes 

Editors  Syndicate  of  New 
York  City  and  the  Gordon  L. 
Hall  News  Service  and  Syndi¬ 
cate  have  book  offers:  Editors 
have  acquired  rights  to  William 
S.  White’s  “Citadel:  The  Story 
of  the  U.  S.  Senate.”  The 
Pulitzer  prizewinner’s  work  will 
be  marketed  in  seven  instal¬ 
ments  of  1,200  words  each  for 
March  4  release.  Mr.  Hall  has 
available  a  three-part  series, 
I  “The  New  Princess  Margaret.” 


Leesburg  Paper 
Gets  Top  Award 

Richmond,  Va. 
Awards  for  writing  and 
photography  were  presented 
here  Jan.  26,  at  the  75th  annual 
midwinter  convention  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  Press  Association. 

The  Copeland  Memorial 
Award  for  Community  Service 
went  to  the  Loudoun  Timet- 
Mirror  of  Leesburg  and  its  edi¬ 
tor,  Robert  T.  Cochran  Jr. 

Winners  in  photography, 
judged  by  a  group  of  White 
House  Press  Photographers, 
were  as  follows: 

News — Perry  Breon,  S'orfolk 
Viryinian  -  Pilot;  and  John 
Eisenhard,  Blue  Ridge  Herald, 
Purcellville. 

Feature — Jack  Gakin,  Roa¬ 
noke  Times,  and  John  Eisen¬ 
hard,  Blue  Ridge  Herald. 

Sports — William  S  a  u  d  e  r, 
Newport  Sews  Daily  Press,  and 
Ed  Wenner,  Blue  Ridge  Herald. 

Winners  for  news  writing 
were  as  follows: 

Daily — Robert  C.  Smith,  Nor¬ 
folk  Virginian-Pilot;  Weekly, 
Robert  T.  Cochran  Jr.,  Loudoun 
Times-Mirror. 

Feature — Luther  J.  Carter, 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot,  and 
Robert  T.  Cochrane  Jr.,  Lou¬ 
doun  Times-Mirror. 

Sports — Bill  Diehl,  Norfolk 
Ledger  -  Dispatch,  and  Glenn 
Babb,  Bedford  Democrat. 

Editorial — M.  Carl  Andrews, 
Roanoke  World  -  News,  and 
Glenn  Babb,  Bedford  Democrat 
Local  column — Charles  Me 
Dowell  Jr.,  Richmond  Timet' 
Dispatch,  and  Robert  T.  Coch 
ran  Jr.,  Loudoun  Times-Mirror, 
Series  of  Articles — William 

B.  Fo.ster  Jr.,  James  W.  Baker 
and  Robert  B.  McNeil  of  the 
Richmond  News  Leader. 

News  Service  Staff — Frank 
H.  Fuller,  John  F.  Daffron  and 
William  L.  Johnson  Jr.  of  Rich¬ 
mond  AP. 

Neal  V.  Clark  Jr.  and  Robert 

C.  Smith,  Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot,  took  first  place  for  their 
news  and  picture  story. 

Parkhiirsl  Whitney 

Rochester,  N.Y. 
Parkhurst  L.  Whitney,  70,  a 
political  columnist  for  the 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chro¬ 
nicle,  died  here  Feb.  5.  He  was 
a  former  editor  of  the  American 
Legion  monthly  and  a  former 
managing  editor  of  Outlook 
magazine.  He  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  as  a  reporter  on 
the  former  Rochester  Post-Ex¬ 
press.  He  became  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  New  York  Trih- 
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VIGILANCE 

is  a  vital  word 
in  medicine . . . 

. . .  and  in 
syndicated  features 


In  a  drugstore,  naturally  you  demand  a  Brand  Name 
product.  It’s  your  assurance  of  exacting  vigilance. 

But  is  every  feature  in  your  paper  subjected 
to  that  same  degree  of  vigilance?  Are  your  features  protected 
by  a  syndicate  that  is  zealously  vigilant  of  its 

reputation  for  guarding  against  violations  of  good  taste? 


The  Most  Trusted  Brand  Name  in  Features  is 


(King; 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Snapshots  of  News 
Around  the  Circuit 


Hy  James  L.  Colliiigs 

Copy  Cats 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  photographers, 
permitted  to  carry  the  letters 
PP  on  their  license  plates  for 
five  bucks  extra,  have  dis¬ 
covered  non-photographers  are 
horning  in  on  their  act.  Some 
70  false  claims  for  the  special 
plates  were  put  through.  As  a 
result,  cameramen  are  trying  to 
amend  the  law.  “We  had  260 
PP  plates  issued,”  a  spokes¬ 
man  said,  “and  we  figure  with 
tightening  the  regulations  we 
will  cut  that  amount  down  to 
190.”  The  press  photographers 
get  two  plates  each.  They  are 
tht  only  motorists  in  the  state 
allowed  to  have  front  plates, 
thus  making  it  easier  to  pass 
through  police  lines. 


cranes  at  the  Aransas  Wild 
Life  Refuge  down  on  the  Gulf. 
Patience  and  a  40-inch  lens  on 
a  35  mm.  camera  did  the  job. 
With  government  permission 
the  photographers  set  up  their 
equipment  on  the  shores  of  a 
lake,  then  waited  for  hours. 
According  to  Horace:  “We  got 
closer  to  whoopers  than  any 
other  news  photographers,  I 
think.  We  were  within  about 
200  yards  at  one  time.  It  took 
that  really  long  lens  to  handle 
it.”  Asked  if  anyone  else  could 
duplicate  his  feat,  he  answered: 
“Anybody  who  has  a  40-inch 
lens  and  plenty  of  time  to  wait 
for  whoopers  to  come  along.” 


Editorial  Service 

Rochester.  N.Y. 

Robert  W.  Brown,  press  pho¬ 
tographers’  friend,  has  been 
named  manager  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  service  bureau  of  East¬ 
man  Kodak’s  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  Bob  joined  the  com¬ 
pany  in  1941  as  a  copywriter 
and  assistant  in  the  bureau. 
The  ex-camera  editor  of  the 
.Vew  York  Times  is  a  member 
of  the  NPPA  and  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  of  America. 


TINY  AND  POWERFUL — New  York  Mirror  Photographer  Bernle 
Aumuller  keeps  in  touch  with  his  office  from  the  scene  of  airplane 
crash  on  Rikers  Island,  using  the  new  14-pound  handie-talkie  outfit 
which  is  eight  times  as  powerful  as  previous  units.  The  equipment, 
which  gives  eight  hours  service  without  battery  recharging,  is  used 
in  connection  with  the  Mirror  relay  press  station  KEA-461,  under  the 
direction  of  John  J.  Reidy,  mobile  radio  coordinator  for  Heerst 
Newspapers. 


magazines,  trends  in  black  and 
white,  the  new  look  in  sports 
photography.  Write  Wilson 
Hicks,  director,  photojournal¬ 
ism  short  course.  University  of 
Miami,  Coral  Gables,  for  de¬ 
tails. 


liam  Bull  Halsey.  When  Time  Photo  Cruiser 

staffer  Nickie  Verderosa  and  o  t  photographers?  In  the 

.tatter  JNickie  veraerosa  and  Shreveport,  La.  case  of  New  York’s  Gov.  Ave- 

two  other  gentlemen  reminded  .r..  or  ^  m-  ,  n  tt  •  i  ..i 

the  Navy  brass  that  a  valiant  Shreveport  Times  has  rell  Harriman,  he  apparently 

soldier  was  in  their  midst,  Sgt.  ^  P^°^°  ’t®  P®P^‘=V® 

Homer  Wise,  who  broke  up  a  P^oto  department.  It’s  a  red-  tographer,”  he  told  the  New 

German  stronghold  in  WWII,  f^d-white  station  wagon  with  York  Press  Photographers  As- 

was  brought  front  and  center,  telephone  and  city,  sheriff  and  sociation, 

The  sergeant  at  first  was  re-  Equipped  with  a 

luctant  to  share  the  spotlight:  ^^'^Photo  transmitting  unit,  .  .u  v.-  v.  . 

He  was  working  the  dinner  as  a  f "®«‘l  a®  ^  P®^*-  seem  He  represents  the  highest 

waiter  and  was  afraid  he  might  darkroom.  tradition  of  objective  reporting, 

lose  his  job.  It  seems  he  waits  *  *  •  to  a  constantly-in- 

part  time  to  raise  money  for  For  Historians  creasing  public  a  wider  knowl- 

his  son’s  education;  daytimes  he  ■  j.  j  •  i.- 

„  A  cj  Anyone  interested  in  the  his- 

recruits  for  the  Army.  Secre-  . _ _  .  _ _  , 

tary  Thomas  promised  he  would 

intercede  if  the  move  got  him  National  Press  Pko-  Photojournalism 

in  o  rou  e.  tographer.  Eastman’s  smiling  Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

•  ♦  *  ambassador  is  doing  an  excel-  The  American  Society 

Whooping  Cranes  Job  of  legwork  among  Magazine  Photographers  and 

„  T  musty  files.  Did  you  know,  for  the  University  of  Miami  will  co- 

'  example,  that  the  first  picture  sponsor  the  first  annual  photo- 

Horace  Tucker  of  the  Hous-  periodical  was  Penny  Magazine,  journalism  conference  here  May 
ton  Press  and  Bert  Brandt,  for-  back  in  1832,  and  that  the  first  6-8.  Among  the  subjects  to  be 
mer  United  Press  Newspictures  newspaper  color  was  in  1855?  discussed:  the  role  of  the  pho- 
staffer  now  a  commercial  pho-  As  NPPA  historian,  John  has  tographer  in  the  editorial  group, 
tographer  in  town,  teamed  un  all  these  facts  and  more.  His  the  increasing  use  of  the  small 
to  g;et  same  unusual  pictures  a  monthly  writing  are  factual,  cameras,  the  future  of  color 
few  weeks  ago  —  whooping  detailed,  interesting.  photog^raphy  in  newspapers  and 


/’  shoots  the  story  as  Milwaukee,  \\is. 

it  is — not  as  anyone  would  want  George  P.  Koshollek  Jr.,  of 
it  to  be,  or  tries  to  make  it  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  was 

named  Press  Photographer  of 
the  Year  by  the  Wisconsin 
Press  Photographers  Associ- 

^ _ _  _ _ _  ation  at  its  recent  meet.  He 

edge  and  better  under.standing  took  the  first  three  places  in  the 
of  all  aspects  of  life.”  pictorial  division  and  top  honors 

in  picture  story,  not  to  mention 
numerous  honorable  mentions 
in  other  categories.  In  1952  and 
1955  he  was  also  Press  Pho- 
of  tographer  of  the  Year  in  Wis¬ 
consin. 
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Coming  March  30 
in  Editor  &  Pubiisher 

7  exclusive 
features  on 
R.  0.  P. 
COLOR 


I 


Complete  R»0»P.  Color  ditto  now  available 
in  a  single  publication  for  the  first  time  ,  .  . 
providing  the  ideal  climate  for  you  to 
tell  the  story  of  your  color  progress/ 

HOP  Color  weaves  a  magic  that  has  stimulated  sales 
and  produced  fantastic  results  for  the  smart  advertisers 
that  have  taken  advantage  of  its  possibilities.  It  has 
built  reader  interest  for  newspapers,  and  brought  them 
millions  of  lines  of  advertising.  It  has  added  considerably 
to  the  complexity  of  the  space-buyers’  job. 

Now  Editor  &  Publisher  simplifies  liOP  Color  research 
by  publishing  complete  data  on  the  subject  in  one  big 
issue — March  30.  It  will  include: 

1.  1956  newspaper  ROP  Color  linage. 

2.  Top  25  newspapers  ROP  Color  linage  growth. 

3.  Color  vs.  black-and-white  5-year  growth  study. 

4.  1956  color  advertisers  and  their  linage. 

5.  Analysis  of  4-year  linage  growth  by  top  advertisers 
using  ROP  Color. 

6.  Directory  of  ROP  Color  newspapers. 

7.  ROP  Color  success  stories. 

.  .  .  plus  many  other  color  features. 

Advertisers,  agencies,  and  newspapers  will  want  to 
keep  this  complete  color  issue  for  reference  throughout 
the  year.  Be  sure  to  tell  them  your  color  story.  Color 
foi-rns  close  March  15;  black-and-white,  March  21. 


Be  sure  to  tell  your  R.O.P.  Color  story  in 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


editor  6c  publisher  for  February  9,  1957 
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Delivery  Tieup 

(Covthiiicd  from  page  12) 


usinp:  trains  to  get  papers  into 
the  affected  areas  in  surround¬ 
ing  counties. 

Some  advertisers  already 
have  made  inquiries  about  re¬ 
bates  for  below  normal  guaran¬ 
teed  circulation.  Such  losses  in 
revenue  to  the  newspapers  can¬ 
not  he  estimated,  of  course, 
until  all  returns  are  collected 
and  exact  sales  are  established. 

Violence  in  New  Jersey 

Northern  New  Jersey  news¬ 
papers  were  forced  into  a  week 
of  makeshift  deliveries,  limited 
press  runs  and  reduced  edition 
sizes  as  a  result  of  the  strike. 

The  Xcuark  Star-Ledger  re¬ 
ported  its  distribution  efforts 
had  met  with  violence  despite 
a  court  order  against  interfer¬ 
ence. 

The  Xeu'ark  Evetiitig  Xews, 
which  delivers  most  of  its  copies 
in  its  own  trucks,  felt  the  strike 
effects  in  Hudson,  Bergen  and 
Monmouth  Counties,  according 
to  Jere  C.  Healy,  circulation 
manager. 

He  said  the  paper  was  unable 
to  make  any  deliveries  in  Hud¬ 
son  County,  but  that  with  “per¬ 
mission”  of  the  union,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  Sunday  editions, 
deliveries  were  made  sparsely  in 
Bergen  and  Monmouth. 

The  Hudson  Dispatch  (morn¬ 
ing)  in  Union  City  rented  four 
trucks  to  serve  all  of  its  boys 
making  home  deliveries.  “No 
attempt  was  made  to  go  to  the 
newsstands,”  Thomas  Meegan, 
circulation  manager,  said.  As  a 
result,  he  added,  the  paper  cut 
its  average  press  run  from 
f.0,000  to  40,000. 

Pickups  at  Office 

Winston  Knight,  circulation 
nianagei-  of  the  Paterson  Morn¬ 
ing  Call,  repoi'ted  that  “most 
dealers  from  all  areas  came  into 
the  office  to  pick  up  their  pa¬ 
pers.” 

William  H.  Dempsey,  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Newark 
Star-Ledger,  described  effects 
of  the  tieup  on  this  and  other 
papers  of  the  Newhouse  group. 

The  Star-Ledger,  which  cut 
its  edition  sizes  by  a  third  and 
its  press  run  by  more  than  half, 
was  doubly  hit  Friday  night.  A 
snowstorm  that  crippled  traffic 
resulted  in  the  decision  to  sus¬ 
pend  publication  of  the  Satur¬ 
day  paper. 

.4  normal  Sunday  run  of  38.o,- 
000  was  cut  to  86,000  and  of 
that  number,  he  said  about 
20,000  copies  were  destroyed  in 
an  outbreak  of  “violence  still 
going  on”  at  mid-week,  though 
to  a  lesser  degree. 


During  Saturday  night  opera¬ 
tions,  two  strikers  were  arrested 
by  police  and  charged  with 
creating  a  disturbance  at  the 
Star-I^edger’s  loading  platform. 

Press  Run  Curtailed 

Monday’s  Star-Ledger  con¬ 
tained  an  editorial  giving  the 
paper’s  explanation  for  reduced 
Sunday  deliveries.  But  because 
Monday’s  edition  was  only  a 
“token  run,”  the  editorial  was 
placed  also  as  an  advertisement 
in  the  Newark  News. 

On  Tuesday,  Mr.  Dempsey 
said,  the  press  run  went  to  46,- 
000,  as  compared  to  an  average 
daily  run  of  about  240,000,  and 
on  Wednesday,  it  rose  to  116,- 
000. 

At  the  same  time,  edition 
sizes  dropped  from  22  pages  on 
Monday  to  10  pages  on  Tuesday 
and  20  pages  on  Wednesday,  the 
normal  weekday  range  being 
from  28  to  32  pages. 

Beginning  Monday,  the  paper 
rented  about  a  dozen  trucks  to 
serve  its  home  subscribers.  No 
attempt  was  being  made,  Mr. 
Dempsey  said,  to  make  deliver¬ 
ies  to  newsstands. 

Mr.  Dempsey  said  “there  was 
a  terrific  loss  of  advertising 
revenue”  and  effects  of  the  dis¬ 
ruption  will  be  felt  in  overall 
circulation. 

Operations  at  the  Jersey 
Journal  (evening),  which  also 
uses  wholesalers’  trucks,  were 
affected  in  the  northern  part  of 
Hudson  County  and  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  Bergen  County,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Dempsey.  De¬ 
liveries  to  newsstands  were 
halted  and  circulation  was  cut 
by  about  10,000  a  day. 

• 

IP  Price  Up  $4; 

Ark.  Adjusinient 

International  Paper  Sales 
Company  this  week  announced 
a  price  increase  of  $4  a  ton  ef¬ 
fective  March  1. 

It  also  announced  that  it  will 
make  a  further  modification  in 
its  geographic  pricing  policy 
when  the  mill  at  Pine  Bluff, 
Ark.  is  in  commercial  operation, 
early  in  1958. 

When  this  further  modifica¬ 
tion  is  made  International’s 
price  for  destinations  in  the 
area  will  be  adjusted  to  its 
price  then  generally  prevailing 
for  those  destinations  which  un¬ 
der  today’s  announcement  be¬ 
come  $135  per  ton  on  March  1. 

The  Company’s  earlier  modi¬ 
fication  in  its  geographic  pricing 
policy  became  effective  last  Nov. 
1,  and  reflected  its  new  shipping 
conditions  in  areas  served  from 
the  new  Mobile  mill. 

Southland  Paper  Mills,  Luf¬ 
kin,  Tex.,  also  announced  a  $4 
increase  for  March  1. 


Wyoming 
Press  Adds 
Scholarships 

Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Business  sessions  of  the  Wyo¬ 
ming  Press  Association  here 
Feb.  1-2  produced  $500  in  jour¬ 
nalism  scholar¬ 
ships. 

'The  five  $100 
scholarships  to 
the  University 
of  Wyoming 
were  granted 
by  the  press 
association  in 
an  effort  to  at- 
tract  talented 
high  school 
graduates  into 
the  journalism  field.  The  an¬ 
nual  awards  more  than  double 
the  number  of  scholarships, 
bringing  the  total  to  nine  and 
the  total  value  to  $1200.  The 
new  scholarships  will  be  given 
to  incoming  freshman  students 
this  Fall. 

Adrian  Reynolds,  publisher  of 
the  weekly  Green  River  Star 
and  retiring  president  of  the 
association,  assailed  the  state’s 
school  boards  for  their  refusal 
to  publish  proceedings.  The 
press  association  has  worked 
for  a  bill  which  would  require 
such  proceedings  to  be  pub¬ 
lished. 

New  President 

Russell  Stout,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Rawlins  Dailg 
Times,  succeeds  Mr.  Reynolds 
as  association  president.  New 
vicepresident  is  Max  Call,  of 
the  weekly  Star  Valley  Inde¬ 
pendent  of  Afton.  Wallace  R. 
Biggs,  University  of  Wyoming 
journalism  department  head, 
was  re-elected  secretary  man¬ 
ager. 

The  tabloid  Casper  Morning 
Star  won  with  the  Supplymen’s 
award  for  typographical  excel¬ 
lence  in  the  only  competition 
open  this  year  to  dailies. 

A  similar  award  for  weeklies, 
given  by  the  A.  E.  Heinsohn 
Co.  of  Denver,  went  to  the  Star 
Valley  Independent. 

The  Green  River  Star  was 
awarded  the  University  of  Wyo¬ 
ming  plaque  for  editorial  page 
leadership. 

The  J.  E.  Hanway  plaque  for 
community  service  in  the  week¬ 
ly  field  went  to  the  L?<sAr  Her¬ 
ald. 

The  semi  -  weekly  Riverton 
Ranger  won  the  W'ayne  Winters 
Photographic  trophy. 

Webb  W.  Burke,  head  of  the 


Stout 


Rocky  Mountain  division  of  the 
FBI,  likened  police  investiga¬ 
tive  work  to  that  of  a  good  re¬ 
porter. 

“We  look  upon  the  press  as 
our  major  means  of  reaching 
and  informing  the  public  be¬ 
cause  the  publication  of  accu¬ 
rate  news  is  of  inestimable 
value,”  he  said. 

“However,  we  give  our  news 
to  the  press  after  it  has  hap¬ 
pened  and  when  we  feel  it  is  due 
the  press.” 

News  from  .Moscow 

“Covering  the  news  in  Mos¬ 
cow  is  much  like  running  a  100- 
yard  dash  through  snowdrifts. 
It  takes  a  great  deal  of  doing, 
but  you  eventually  get  there.” 

That’s  how  newsgathering 
problems  were  summarized  by 
Richard  K.  O’Malley,  former 
Moscow  staffer  for  Associated 
Press  who  now  heads  the  Den¬ 
ver  bureau. 

Communist  claims  that  there 
is  no  censorship  on  outgoing 
news  stories  was  “true  Russian 
hypocrisy,”  Mr.  O’Malley  said. 
He  admitted  that  he  never  saw 
a  censor,  but  said  if  the  copy 
didn’t  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  cable  office,  the  line  was 
cut  and  the  story  remained  in 
Moscow. 

• 

Emerson  Foote 
Silent  on  Plans 

Sudden  resignation  of  Emer¬ 
son  Foote  as  one  of  the  three 
executive  vicepresidents  of  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  Inc.,  remained 
unexplained  this  w'eek. 

Mr.  Foote  declined  to  discuss 
his  plans  until  he  returns  from 
a  two  weeks’  vacation  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

“There  is  no  mystery  about 
me,”  Mr.  Foote  insisted  when 
reached  by  telephone  in  one  of 
his  residences  at  Carmel,  N.  Y. 
“The  only  authorized  statement 
is  that  issued  by  my  attorney." 
That  statement  said  in  part: 

“I  will  be  in  the  advertising 
agency  business,  but  whether 
it  will  be  East  or  West,  a  large 
or  small  agency,  I  have  at  this 
time  no  way  of  knowing.” 

While  the  resignation  was 
announced  Feb.  1,  no  office  pro¬ 
visions  were  made  for  Mr.  Foote 
in  the  agency’s  move  to  48' 
Lexington  Ave. 

Mr.  Foote  became  an  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  McC-E  m 
1951,  after  withdrawing  from 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding.  In 
he  had  resigned  the  American 
Tobacco  account. 

Mr.  Foote  was  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies. 
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‘Public’  Bill 
Runs  Into 
Opposition 


The  attempt  by  newspapers 
to  obtain  passage  of  a  “public 
meeting”  law  ran  into  opposi¬ 
tion  this  week  from  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Massachusetts  Leg¬ 
islature  who  also  hold  town¬ 
ship  offices. 

Philip  S.  Weld  of  the 
Glouci'ster  Times,  chairman  of 
the  Massachusetts  Newspaper 
Information  Service,  told  a 
State  House  hearing  the  pro¬ 
posed  measure  is  “not  a  news¬ 
paper  bill”  but  the  result  of  a 
long  fight  to  protect  the  people’s 
right  to  know. 

Opposition  to  the  measure  de¬ 
veloped  as  the  committee  chair¬ 
man,  Sen.  Philip  A.  Graham, 
called  upon  members  of  the 
legislature  to  state  their  views. 
.More  than  a  score  of  represen¬ 
tatives  recorded  members  of 
local  boards  of  selectment  and 
other  town  bodies  as  opposed. 

An  Incident  Cited 

One  of  the  dual  office  holders, 
Rep.  .Manuel  Medeiros,  who  also 
is  a  selectman,  told  the  com¬ 
mittee  the  Dartmouth  select¬ 
men  admit  any  member  of  the 
public  —  whether  a  resident  of 
the  town  or  not — to  selectmen’s 
meetings,  but  they  e.xclude 
newsmen. 

Opposition  to  allowing  news¬ 
men  to  attend  board  meetings, 
he  said,  stemmed  from  an  in¬ 
cident  in  which  he  said  he  talked 
in  favor  of  a  school  construc¬ 
tion  program  at  a  town  meet¬ 
ing. 

He  said  the  building  commit¬ 
tee  showed  a  drawing  of  “a 
beautiful  building”  and  said  he 
commented  that  if  it  had  a 
swimming  pool  it  would  be  the 
finest  “country  club  in  the 
United  States.” 

He  said  the  New  Bedford 
Standard-Times  quoted  him  as 
making  the  “country  club”  re¬ 
mark,  but  he  said  it  didn’t  men¬ 
tion  that  he  favored  the  new 
school. 

David  Brickman,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Medford  Daily 
Mermry  and  chairman  of  the 
special  committee  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  presented  the  spon¬ 
sors’  case. 

Much  of  the  controversy  over 
open  meetings  of  public  boards 
rises  from  the  role  of  the  press 
in  reporting  activities  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  Legislative  Re¬ 
search  Council  stated  in  a  re¬ 


port  filed  with  the  legislature. 

The  report  said  it  is  “natural 
that  suspicion  of  government 
should  be  reflected  in  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  much  of  the  press.” 

Public  officials  have  been  “un¬ 
willing  to  attribute  a  disinter¬ 
ested  educational  motive  to  the 
press,”  the  Council  said. 

The  report  said  this  is  due  in 
part  “to  the  partisan  role  which 
much  of  the  press  has  long 
played  in  our  political  system, 
and  partly  to  the  predeliction 
of  many  newspapers  for  sensa¬ 
tionalism  as  a  device  for  pro¬ 
moting  newspaper  sales.” 

The  report  said  that  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  executive  sessions 
should  be  allowed  is  another 
source  of  disagreement. 


3,000  f.p.ni.  Machine 
For  Mill  in  Finland 

The  largest  electric  drive 
ever  purchased  by  the  paper  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  sold  by  W’est- 
inghouse  Electric  International 
Company  to  a  manufacturer  in 
Finland.  It  will  power  the 
world’s  fastest  newsprint  ma¬ 
chine,  scheduled  for  operation 
early  next  year. 

The  2,500  horsepower  line- 
shaft  drive  system  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  on  a  282-inch  newsprint 
machine  at  the  Summa  plant  of 
Enso-Gutzeit  OY.  Capacity  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  unit  will  be  3,000 
feet  per  minute.  At  its  top 
speed,  the  new  machine  will 
turn  out  150,000  tons  annually. 


Eyewitness  to  School  Yard 
Tragedy  Tells  of  Experience 


ilJlIlJiilllLi.i.ihlJIuliL.i.ilil. 


By  yernon  Scott 

I’nited  Press  Staff  Correspondent 


Every  reporter  hopes  some¬ 
day  to  be  an  eyewitness  to  a 
big  story.  Well,  it  happened  to 
me  Jan.  31  at 
11:20  a.  m.  I 
saw  two  planes 
collidge  in  the  . 

sky  and  spin, 
flaming,  into  ^ 

the  densely 
populated  San 

I  had  walked 

out  of  my  Sher-  Scott 

man  Oaks  home 
to  warm  up  the  car  for  the  daily 
trip  to  the  UP  bureau  in  Holly¬ 
wood.  Glancing  into  the  sky — 
which  was  cloudless  that  day — 
I  stopped  a  moment  to  watch 
some  high-flying  jets  trace 
vapor  trail  patterns. 

Then,  at  an  altitude  of  ap¬ 
proximately  15,000  feet  I  saw 
a  large  four-engined  plane 
(DC-7B)  burst  into  smoke  and 
flame.  At  the  time  I  didn’t  re¬ 
alize  it  was  a  collision. 

Immediately  a  portion  of  the 
wreckage  (which  later  turned 
out  to  be  the  jet  plane)  veered 
off,  burning  fiercely. 

"The  DC-7  continued  on  its 
cour.se  for  perhaps  10  seconds. 
Lazily,  then,  in  what  seemed  to 
be  slow  motion,  it  nosed  over 
in  a  dive.  It  was  rugged  stand¬ 
ing  there  on  the  ground  know¬ 
ing  people  were  going  to  die 
in  a  matter  of  seconds  and  that 
there  was  nothing  I  could  do 
about  it. 

I  watched  for  parachutes,  but 
saw  none.  After  what  seemed 


an  eternity,  actually  20  seconds, 
the  silver  giants  plunged  out  of 
sight  behind  some  trees.  The 
explosion  felt  like  an  earth¬ 
quake.  A  plume  of  smoke  boiled 
up.  I  raced  into  the  house  and 
got  our  bureau  manager,  Bill 
Best,  on  the  phone  and  told 
what  I’d  seen.  “Get  out  there 
and  call  in,”  he  told  me. 

I  arrived  on  the  scene  ap¬ 
proximately  12  minutes  later — 
a  seven-mile  drive  from  my 
home. 

The  plane  had  exploded  in  air 
some  500  feet  before  it  ploughed 
into  the  Pacoima  Junior  High 
School  playgi’ound.  Childi’en  lay 
around  the  yard  like  scattered 
rag  dolls.  But  even  the  badly 
injured  were  quiet,  waiting  for 
help.  Parents,  wild  with  grief 
ran  screaming  from  child  to 
child,  looking  for  their  own. 

I  got  to  a  phone  some  two 
blocks  from  the  scene  and  called 
the  bureau.  I  returned  to  the 
school  yard,  still  the  only  re¬ 
porter  on  the  scene,  and  asked 
the  official  in  charge  how  many 
killed  and  injured. 

“Hell,  man,”  a  police  inspec¬ 
tor  said.  “You  count  ’em.  We’re 
too  busy  trying  to  get  them  into 
ambulances.” 

From  a  reporter’s  point  of 
view  it  was  once-in-a-lifetime 
opportunity  to  cover  a  big 
story. 

But  the  sight  of  75  young¬ 
sters  sprawled  in  agony  all 
over  a  school  yard  is  the  kind 
of  a  story  I  hope  I’ll  never 
have  to  cover  again. 


Stickley,  Young 
Win  Promotions 

Providence,  R.  I. 

James  B.  Stickley,  who  for 
the  past  15  years  has  been  gen¬ 
eral  manager  for  administration 
of  the  Providence  Journal  Com¬ 
pany,  has  been  named  assistant 
publisher.  ^ 

After  the  annual  stockholders’ 
meeting  Feb.  6,  John  C.  A. 
Watkins,  publisher,  announced 
also  the  appointment  of  Edwin 
P.  Young,  administrative  assist¬ 
ant,  to  the  position  of  general 
manager  for  administration. 

Mr.  Stickley  entered  the  en- 
ploy  of  the  Journal  Company  in 
1024  as  a  reporter.  He  was 
made  state  editor  and  developed 
the  state  staff  system.  He  next 
became  city  editor  of  the  Eve- 
niny  Bulletin  and  then  of  the 
Morning  Journal.  Later  he  be¬ 
came  administrative  assistant 
and  in  February,  1942,  general 
manager  for  administration. 

Mr.  Young  was  employed  as 
a  reporter  in  1931  by  the 
William.'fport  (Pa.)  Sun  after 
graduation  from  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  where  he  had  been  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief  of  the  Cornell  Daily 
Sun. 

He  went  to  the  Baltimore 
(Md.)  Sun  in  1935  as  a  re¬ 
porter  and  in  1941  became  city- 
editor.  He  joined  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  in  1954  as  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  general  manager  for 
administration. 

• 

S.  F.  News  Names 
Promotion  Maiia^jer 

San  Francisco 

William  L.  Downing  has 
joined  the  San  Francisco  News 
as  promotion  manager,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Business  Manager, 
Earl  D.  Baker. 

Mr.  Downing,  37,  was  most 
recently  an  account  executive 
with  Stuiges  and  Associates,  an 
advertising  agency.  He  was 
formerly  affiliated  with  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  department  of 
California  Physicians’  Service, 
the  promotion  department  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
and  Sunset  magazine. 


Otto  Berger  Dies 

Chicago 

Otto  J.  Berger,  48,  Inter¬ 
national  News  Photo  camera¬ 
man,  died  Feb.  3,  after  a  heart 
attack.  He  had  been  with  INP 
for  30  years.  He  was  the 
brother  of  Frank  Berger,  Chi¬ 
cago  American  staff  photogra¬ 
pher,  and  the  late  Harry  Ber¬ 
ger,  former  INP  cameraman. 
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Dulles  Parley 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

as  a  means  of  coercion  as 
against  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment.  As  you  know,  of 
course,  the  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nist  Government  has  for  some 
time  been  trying  to  get  report¬ 
ers,  preferably  those  it  picked, 
to  come  into  Communist  China 
and  it  has  repeatedly  tried  to 
use  the  illegal  detention  of 
Americans  in  Communist  China 
as  a  means  of  pressure  to  ac¬ 
complish  its  ends  in  that  re¬ 
spect. 

(Editor’s  note:  In  some  cases 
the  Chinese  accepted  the  names 
proposed  by  newspapers  and 
news  agencies.) 

Time  for  a  New  Look 

We  do  not  think  that  it  is 
sound  philosophy  to  permit 
other  governments  —  other  re¬ 
gimes — to  feel  that  it  is  prof¬ 
itable  business  for  them  to 
withhold  and  detain  illegally 
and  throw  into  jail  American 
citizens,  so  they  can  put  a  price 
on  their  release.  If  we  allow 
that  to  happen  in  one  case,  then 
I  think  the  safety  of  all  Ameri¬ 
cans  throughout  the  world  is 
lowered  by  several  degrees  for 
a  long  time  in  the  future. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  are  trying  to  use 
Americans  to  accomplish  that 
end,  which  makes  us  reluctant 
to  do  it.  If  the  Americans  were 
released,  then  we  would,  of 
course,  give  a  new  look  at  the 
situation. 

(Editor’s  note:  In  1951  the 
U.S.  paid  $120,000  in  “fines”  to 
obtain  release  of  four  fliers  in¬ 
terned  in  Hungary.  That  same 
year  the  U.S.  lifted  its  ban  on 
travel  to  Hungary  to  free 
Robert  A.  Vogeler,  U.S.  busi¬ 
nessman.) 

Q. — Mr.  Secretary,  to  get 
back  to  the  reporters  in  China 
for  a  moment,  do  you  believe 
that  any  reports  coming  out  of 
there  from  bona  fide  American 
correspondents  will  be  inevit¬ 
ably  beneficial  to  the  Chinese 
Communists  ? 

The  Bridge 

A. — No,  sir.  Our  policy  is  in 
no  sense  at  all  dictated  by  a  de¬ 
sire  to  withhold  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  any  information 
about  Communist  China.  It  is 
solely  dictated  by  the  fact  that 
we  do  not  want  to  see  the 
Chinese  Communists  gain  their 
ends  by  the  means  of  holding 
Americans  in  jail. 


Q. — Sii'.  Ihrt  being  so,  and 
your  statement  that  you  do  not 
think  that  reports  by'  bona  fide 
American  correspondents,  if 
they  were  to  operate  from 
China,  would  be  beneficial  nec¬ 
essarily  to  the  regime,  against 
that  background  what  is  the 
connection  then  between  the 
State  Department’s  or  the  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  policy  of  banning 
American  correspondents  going 
to  China,  to  Communist  China, 
and  the  position  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  prisoners?  I  don’t  get  the 
bridge  between  the  two. 

Chinese  Reds  Blamed 

A. — The  bridge  is  one  that 
was  built  by  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists,  not  by  us.  There  is  no 
necessary  connection,  whatso¬ 
ever.  The  Chinese  Communists 
have  made  the  connection.  They 
have  said  in  effect  that  they 
want  to  have  certain  American 
correspondents  come  to  Commu¬ 
nist  China  and  will  hold  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  jail  until  we  allow  them 
to  come.  Now  that  is  the  situa¬ 
tion  we  are  faced  with. 

(Editor’s  note:  The  State 
Department  has  been  saying  it 
would  not  allow  newsmen  to 
enter  China  because  it  could  not 
extend  protection  to  them.) 

Policy  Has  Prevailed 

Q. — But,  Mr.  Secretary,  sure¬ 
ly  it  is  true  that  this  was  the 
policy  before  they  were  holding 
these  prisoners.  We  were  denied 
the  right  to  send  a  correspond¬ 
ent  to  China  even  before  the 
present  situation  existed. 

A. — I  am  not  aware  that  any 
correspondents  tried  to  go  to 
China  before  that  time.  It  didn’t 
come  to  my  knowledge.  But  the 
connection  you  refer  to  is  the 
connection,  not  made  by  us,  but 
made  by  the  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nists. 

(Editor’s  note:  For  at  least 
two  years  prior  to  last  August, 
when  the  Chinese  reversed  their 
stand  to  open  the  bamboo  gates, 
U.S.  reporters  have  sought 
passports  to  Peiping.) 

Q. — Just  to  pursue  it  a  little 
further,  Mr.  Secretary,  in  that 
case,  is  it  correct,  then,  to  say 
if  some  bona  fide  American 
correspondent  whom  the  Chinese 
have  not  said  that  they  wanted 
was  able  to  get  permission  from 
Peiping  that  this  would  not  ne¬ 
cessarily  be  a  contradiction  of 
your  policy  if  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  gave  him  a  passport? 

A. — Well,  it  is  very  difficult 
for  me  to  conceive  of  any 
Americaji  correspondent  going 
to  Communist  China  against  the 
wishes  of  the  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nist  Government. 


Began  with  Fliers 

Q. — I  am  simply  raising  the 
point  because  I  am  confused 
about  your  definition  of  what 
that  category  is  of  sending  cer¬ 
tain  correspondents  that  they 
would  like  to  have. 

A. — I  don’t  know,  how  they 
define  whom  they  would  like  to 
have  come.  All  I  do  know  is 
that  they  first  tried  to  use  the 
American  fliers  that  they  held 
illegally  under  the  armistice  as 
a  means  of  getting  Americans, 
particularly  the  families  of  the 
fliers,  in.  And  the  first  talks 
that  took  place  with  reference 
to  that  matter  indicated  that 
they  were  prepared  to  make  a 
deal  and  that  they  would  release 
these  fliers  if  we  would  drop 
the  ban  upon  the  families  and, 
for  that  matter,  upon  the  Amer¬ 
ican  correspondents  going  in. 

Deal  Rejected  by  U.  S. 

We  declined  to  make  that 
deal.  Finally  we  got  the  fliers 
out.  They  have  proposed  to 
make  the  same  deal  in  essence 
■with  reference  to  the  American 
civilians. 

We  have  got  all  of  the  civil¬ 
ians  out  except  ten.  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  bodies  of  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  ought  to  be  made 
a  subject  for  that  kind  of 
barter.  So  long  as  the  Chinese 
Communists  make  the  connec¬ 
tion  we  cannot  escape  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  that  connection  or 
escape  the  fact  that  if  we  give 
in  to  it  it  puts  a  premium  for 
all  time  and  at  all  places  upon 
seizing  and  imprisoning  Ameri¬ 
cans  illegally  and  then  bargain¬ 
ing  as  to  the  terms  upon  which 
they  will  be  allowed  to  get  out. 
That  kind  of  blackmail  I  don’t 
propose  to  satisfy. 

No  Representations 

Q. — Mr.  Secretary,  have  they 
made  any  recent  representations 
at  Geneva  along  the  lines  you 
just  mentioned,  swapping  the 
ten  American  civilians  in  pri¬ 
son? 

A. — No,  not  directly. 

Q. — Sir,  does  this  passport 
apply  to  correspondents  of  other 
nationalities  to  go  to  Red 
China?  Would  those  correspond¬ 
ents  be  allowed  to  come  to  the 
United  States  after  they  go  to 
China  ? 

A. — We  are  not  trying  to  run 
other  Governments.  They  decide 
for  themselves  whether  they  let 
their  people  go  to  China. 

Q. — No,  but  suppose  they 
then  want  to  come  to  the  United 
States.  Is  there  any  objection? 
A. — None  at  all. 

Q. — Mr.  Secretary,  does  the 
United  States  plan  any  further 


action  against  the  three  corre¬ 
spondents  who  did  go  into  Red 
China?  I  believe  they  are  all 
out,  although  they  may  not  be  ' 
in  this  country. 

A. — I  believe  that  matter  is 
being  studied. 

Validity  of  Passports 

Q. — Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  a 
little  confused  about  what  you 
said  about  newsmen  in  Red 
China.  A  couple  of  years  ago, 
Doris  Fleeson  and  1  (May 
Craig)  asked  permission  to  go. 
Mr.  [Henry]  Suyman,  [a  State 
Department  spokesman]  after  a 
lapse  of  two  weeks,  said  that 
the  State  Department  position 
was  that  no  American  corres¬ 
pondent  should  go  because  we 
do  not  have  relations  with  them 
and  our  Government  could  not 
protect  us.  He  said  that  only 
one  other  correspondent,  Joe 
Alsop,  had  asked,  and  that  it 
had  been  denied  on  that  ground. 
Well,  now,  with  or  without  the 
release  of  prisoners,  the  ground 
would  still  be  that  you  couldn’t 
protect  us  there  unless  you  rec¬ 
ognize  them? 

A. — Well,  there  is  a  problem 
which  would  always  exist  about 
the  issuance  of  a  passport  valid 
for  Communist  China  and  I  do 
not  think  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  that  so  long  as  the 
present  state  of  at  least  semi¬ 
war  prevails,  and  we  do  not 
recognize  that  regime,  that  we 
would  issue  a  passport  valid  for 
Communist  China.  Now,  then, 
you  get  into  all  sorts  of  refine¬ 
ments,  however,  as  to  whether 
or  not  a  correspondent  wishes 
to  go  without  claiming  any  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  United  States 
Government.  Now,  I  don’t  know 
whether  that  was  involved  in 
your  case  or  not.  But  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  passports  to  a  regime 
which  is  not  recognized  is  some¬ 
thing  which  is  never  done. 

(Editor’s  note:  Several  U.S- 
newsmen  worked  in  Moscow  in 
the  years  before  1933,  when 
recognition  was  granted  to  the 
.Soviet  regime.) 

• 

Both  Altoona  Daili**^ 
Now  7c  Per  Copy 

Altoo-N'a,  Pa. 

Both  the  morning  Tribune 
and  the  afternoon  Mirror  are 
now  7c  per  copy  on  newsstands. 

The  Tribune,  which  went  to 
7c  Jan.  1,  retained  its  $1.30  per 
month  home  delivery  rate. 

The  Mirror,  which  went  to 
7c  on  Feb.  1  boosted  its  home 
delivery  rate  from  $1.30  per 
month  to  $1.50  per  month. 
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-p^  -|  •  1%  ^  1  A  1  continuous  vigil  outside  the  The  Council  was  not  softened 

r  nitriT  VI  PI  Anolocrv  school.  by  EdUor  Herbert  Gunn’s  apol- 

J  photographers  left.  ogy  that  he  had  not  intended  to 

rpi  y  y  f  A11  the  papers  withheld  the  cause  “distress  or  disturbance” 

I  O  y  XOU.SC  Ol  V^OinmOnS  name  of  Charles’  school,  which  and,  “on  reconsideration,”  re- 

is  about  a  mile  from  the  alized  he  had  been  wrong. 

Hv  Hrthanii  Probst  Palace,  and  the  name  of  the  The  watch-dog  group  said  Mr. 

headmaster.  Gunn  had  been  guilty  “of  a 

Lo.noon  large  supplements  given  for  Unanimity  ended  there.  flagrant  violation  of  good  man- 

Marched  into  a  packed  House  party  work  should  not  have  been  Daihi  Mail  scooped  ners,”  his  conduct  called  for 

of  Commons  with  rare  pomp  confused  with  parliamentary  everyone  with  pictures  of  the  “severe  condemnation”  and  he 
and  circumstance,  the  editor  of  supplements  which  amount  to  Pvince  fighting  with  a  fellow  should  repeat  his  apology  in  his 
Lord  Beaverbrook’s  Suvdai/  Ex-  double  the  200  mile  a  month  newspaper.  / 

pirss  “unreservedly”  apologized  basic  ration,  the  Committee  How  had  the  Mail  camera-  To  which  the  Sketch  (circu- 

for  criticizing  politicians  with  said,  managed  to  snap  this  lation:  1,123,855)  tartly  replied 

e.xtra  gasoline  rations.  The  case  ended  on  a  note  of  sgi  ieg  when  opposition  papers  it  had  sent  in  its  apology  in 

The  apology  saved  John  Ju-  dignity:  the  apology*  ceremony  gQj-  nothing  more  exciting  than  November  and  was  entitled  to 

nor  from  “severe  reprimand”  took  only  eight  minutes  and  Charles  kicking  a  soccer  ball?  ask  “why  the  Press  Council  was 
recommended  by  the  Committee  Leader  of  the  House  R.  A.  'But-  Editor  Arthur  Ware-  so  dilatory.” 

of  Privileges,  which  had  found  Icr  said  Mr.  Junor  had  “purged  ham  told  E&P:  “We  keep  our  “We  hope  at  least  that  they 
him  guilty  of  “serious  contempt”  his  offense  by  “his  words  and  ^ecjets  to  ourselves.”  have  not  waited  all  this  time  to 

of  the  dignity  of  the  House.  his  demeanor.”  <  i  d  •  P^ss  on  our  regrets  to  the 

The  Bar  of  the  House,  a  But  there  is  a  widespread  .Ifl  Inviting  rnzc  Palace.  It  they  have,  the  Press 

bronze  rod  ordinarily  symbol-  feeling  that  it  was  Parliament  The  flourishing  tabloid,  the  Council  should  apologize  too.” 

ized  by  a  white  line  on  the  which,  in  the  end,  went  too  far.  Dailii  Sketch,  has  come  up  with 

floor,  was  raised  into  place  just  ‘Pompous’  a  spectacularly  inviting  prize  Fashion  Feud 

so  .Mr.  Junor  could  be  confronted  Several  M.P.s  in  the  debate  new  contest:  No  More  Daily  Express  has 


of  the  dignity  of  the  House. 

The  Bar  of  the  House,  a 
bronze  rod  ordinarily  symbol- 


his  demeanor.” 

But  there  is  a  widespread 
feeling  that  it  was  Parliament 


ized  bv  a  white  line  on  the  which,  in  the  end,  went  too  far. 


floor,  was  raised  into  place  just 
so  .Mr.  Junor  could  be  confronted 
with  his  fi25  judges.  The  bar 


‘Pompous’ 


Several  M.P.s  in  the  debate  new  ^contest:  No  More 

preceding  the  summoning  of  Mr.  Income  Tax. 


thrown  in  the  towel  in  its  fight 


marks  the  point  beyond  which  Junor,  warned  against  the  dan-  The  Sketch  offers  to  with  Paris’  top  designers. 

non-Members  of  Parliament  may  yp  House  making  itself  >nur  income  tax  throughout  Last  year,  it  challenged  the 
not  venture.  “pompous  and  hypersensitive,”  yonr  working  life  to  the  reader  j.jgjjt  of  the  Haute  Couture  to 

The  Sergeant  -  at  -  Arms,  in  laughing-stock  in  the  coun-  who  picks  the  six  most  aniusing  designs  secret  until  a 

lourt  dress,  wearing  a  sword  try”  which  was  “taking  a  cartoons  out  of  a  set  of  12,  and  specified  date.  Boycotting  the 

and  bearing  the  mace  which  sledge-hammer  to  crush  a  nut.”  places  them  in  their  correct  faghjon  shows,  it  printed  draw- 

represents  the  supreme  power  Labor  M.P.  Richard  Crossman,  “‘oer  of  merit.  The  cartoons,  details  of  Dior  and 

of  Parliament,  escorted  the  38-  himself  a  journalist,  agreed  the  needless  to  say,  are  about  in-  p^th  models  which  it  had  ob- 

year-old  editor  to  the  Bar.  Both  editorial  was  “outrageous”  but,  come  taxes.  tained  by  devious  means, 

men  made  three  courtly  bows  he  said,  “It  did  call  attention  to  This  sort  of  contest  is  stand- 

IL'b.,”""  ““'“"I!  nuLer  o/pos-  <»«  Exp™^  promised  to 

Deep  B.pr.t  .,or.e„  „.vo  to  have  five",! 

Mr.  Junor,  himself  a  three-  outrageous  attack  to  get  the  ^han  one  winner  ^  more  and  to  pay  a  “substantial 

time  Liberal  candidate  for  Par-  truth.”  ’  rr  ..  i  sum”  to  help  meet  the  designers’ 

liament,  read  his  apology  in  a  The  Tory  tabloid.  Daily  ^  More  Income  Tax  also  costs. 

Scottish  accent  from  a  piece  of  Sketch,  complimenting  Commons  sounds  simpler  than  the  small  ^  ^ 

paper.  for  not  taking  any  further  ac-  m  the  contest  rules  reveals.  Circulation  Drive 

“Mr.  Speaker,  sir,  I  wish  to  tion  against  Mr.  Junor,  hoped  f  ^  The  Times  has  launched  its 

express  my  sincere  and  unre-  Parliament  in  the  future  would  hrst  iJOOO  ($8400)  of  income.  biggest  advertising  campaign  in 


sum”  to  help  meet  the  designers’ 
court  costs. 


seried  apologies  for  any  impu-  “find  itself  able  to  avoid  being 
tation  or  reflection  which  I  may  unnecessarily  sensitive.” 


lax  wui  oe  paia  oniy  on  me  ^he  Times  has  launched  its 
first  £3000  ($8400)  of  mcome.  advertising  campaign  in 

The  winner  can  elect  to  le-  pages  of  its  lowly  opposi- 
ceive  a  £o  ($14)  weekly  annuity 


A  half-page  ad,  “Top  People 
Take  The  Times”,  appeared  in 
Lord  Beaverbrook’s  Express, 


have  cast  on  the  honor  and  in-  ,  ,  a  j^aranteed  min-  ^  half-page  ad,  “Top  People 

tegrity  of  the  members  of  this  School  notes  imum  period  of  five  years.  Take  The  Times”,  appeared  in 

House  in  the  article  which  I  Prince  Charles’  first  day  at  Free  Holidays  Lord  Beaverbrook’s  Express, 

published  on  December  16.  school  provided  a  windfall  for  'pfie  Sketch’s  sister  paper,  and  three  and  five  column  ads 

‘■.\t  no  time  did  I  intend  to  “Which  Paper  D’Ya  Read?”  ad-  Lord  Rothermere’s  Daily  Mail,  have  been  booked  in  the  Mail, 

be  discourteous  to  Parliament.”  diets  and  the  unexpected  sight  (g  running  a  similar  cartoon  the  two  quality  Sunday  papers 
But  his  criticism  of  the  sup-  of  the  tabloid  Daily  Sketch  contest,  with  102  free  holidays  and  two  evening  papers, 
plenientary  gasoline,  up  to  thunderously  upholding  Royal  as  prizes.  The  Times  has  earmarked 

3700  miles  worth,  given  for  privacy.  Top  prize:  a  £1000  ($2800)  i'150,000  ($420,000)  for  a  cam- 

political  party  work  in  electoral  Only  three  weeks  ago,  the  holiday  for  two  people.  Fol-  paign  to  increase  its  circulation 

districts  remained,  he  said,  “a  Sketch  was  rebuked  by  the  lowed  by  10  holidays  for  couples  this  year.  Except  for  the  equally 

proper  and  indeed  inescapable  Press  Council  for  sending  a  re-  worth  $560  and  $280  for  influential^  but  less  staid  Man^ 

subject  of  comment  in  a  free  porter  to  gate-crash  the  Duke  another  40  twosomes.  cheater  Guardian,  The  Times 

press.”  of  Kent’s  birthday  party.  has  the  lowest  circulation,  220,- 

"Sir,  I  do  regret  deeply,”  he  While  other  papers  featured  Regrets  to  Halace  705,  of  any  of  the  national  news- 

concluded,  “that  the  manner  in  pictures  of  Charles  playing  soc-  The  tabloid  Sketch,  which  put  papers. 

which  I  expressed  myself  should  cer  with  his  schoolmates,  the  on  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  The  text  of  the  Express  ad 
have  been  such  as  to  he  in  con-  Sketch  recalled  the  Queen’s  ap-  million  circulation  last  year,  has  catches  the  inimitable  Times 

tempt  of  this  House.”  peal  18  months  ago  that  editors  been  having  one  of  its  periodic  flavor  and  its  determination  not 

The  controversial  article  allow  the  boy  to  make  excur-  tiffs  with  the  Press  Council.  to  compromise  its  standards, 
slammed  “politicians”  with  sions  outside  the  Palace  “with-  Acting  on  a  complaint  by  the  “To  say  that  the  Times  is 
‘brimming  over”  gas  tanks  for  out  the  embarrassment  of  un-  Queen’s  press  secretary.  Com-  not  everybody’s  cup  of  tea  is 

being  more  interested  in  “privi-  due  publicity.”  mander  Richard  Colville,  the  perfectly  right.  On  the  private 

leges  for  themselves  than  in  On  the  third  day.  Lord  Council  rebuked  the  Sketch  for  lives  of  film  stars,  it  is  less  than 
fair  shares  for  all.”  Rothermere’s  paper  revealed  sending  a  woman  reporter  to  scanty  (though  its  drama  criti- 

The  Committee  of  Privileges  that  the  Queen’s  Press  Secre-  gate-crash  the  Duke  of  Kent’s  cism  is  weighty  enough).  The 

said  “politicians”  in  this  con-  tary  had  telephoned  editors  twenty-fir.st  birthday  party  last  Times  is  concerned  only  with 

t^xt  implied  mainly  M.P.s.  The  asking  them  to  call  off  their  October.  the  world  that  matters  most.” 
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Family  Interest 

(Continutd  from  page  11) 


ioned  principles  was  discarded, 
Mr.  Angelo  said. 

Lively  Content  and  Writing 

The  women’s  staff  soon 
learned  that  it  was  expected  to 
give  the  women’s  pages  the 
same  lively  content  asked  of  the 
city  staff.  Features  were  to  be 
presented  in  a  sparkling  man¬ 
ner;  editing  was  to  be  polished, 
and  heads  were  to  be  pungent. 

To  break  down  the  old  bar¬ 
rier,  women’s  writers  were 
called  on  more  and  more  to 
cover  general  assignment  on  in¬ 
terviews  or  feature  stories  of 
interest  to  both  sexes.  These 
stories  got  special  play  in  reg¬ 
ular  news  sections  or  on  the 
women’s  pages. 

“The  girls  —  both  veteran 
staffers  and  younger  members — 
reacted  the  way  we  expected,” 
Mr.  Angelo  said.  “Soon  they 
were  giving  some  of  our  most- 
experienced  city  room  writers 
some  eye-opening  examples  of 
their  writing  ability.  As  you 
might  expect,  the  morale  of 
that  department  has  gone  sky- 
high  and  it  continues  to  make 
fine  contributions  to  our  news 
coverage.” 

The  Women’s  Department  has 
one  other  male  member  besides 
Mr.  Davis.  He  is  Jack  Oliver, 
who  functions  as  society  editor. 
Make-up  and  general  editing  is 
handled  by  Jayne  Houseal,  who 
recently  became  Mrs.  Palmer 
Tracy  Heenan. 

Mr.  Heenan  is  given  a  free 
hand  in  copy  handling  and 
make-up,  conforming  with  over¬ 
all  policies  handed  down 
through  Mr.  Davis.  The  Free 
Press  uses  a  central  Picture 
Editor,  Charles  Haun,  to  control 
photographic  assignments.  The 
Women’s  Department  competes 
for  the  services  of  the  available 


photographers  on  the  basis  of 
greatest  reader  interest. 

“Since  we  put  our  picture 
treatment  on  the  same  basis  as 
general  news — with  large  dis¬ 
play  layouts  used  on  suitable 
subjects,”  Mr.  Davis  said,  “we 
find  the  photographers’  no 
longer  say — ‘Oh,  no — a  society 
job.’  They  go  all  out  to  help  the 
women  writers  get  good  illus¬ 
trations  for  their  features.” 

“We  prefer  informal  pic¬ 
ture,”  Mr.  Davis  said.  “Our 
photographers  take  a  lot  of 
candid  shots  and  we  use  this 
type  of  picture  10  to  1  over  the 
posed  shot.  They  are  using  Hol¬ 
lies  and  Leicas  more  and  more. 

“We  use  some  society  pic¬ 
tures,  but  in  far  smaller  num¬ 
ber  than  in  past  years.  We  by 
no  means  ignore  the  so-called 
‘society’  or  ‘club’  women.  We 
feel  we  give  them  adequate 
coverage,  but  we  realize  that 
only  a  small  segment  of  our 
readers  are  ‘in  society’  or  mem¬ 
bers  of  clubs. 

“We  use  most  of  the  bridal 
pictures  we  get,  but  only  under 
the  steadfast  rule  that  no  pic¬ 
ture  gets  into  our  pages  more 
than  one  day  after  the  cere¬ 
mony.  This  is  part  of  the  ‘fresh’ 
approach  we  try  to  give  in  our 
coverage. 

Treated  Like  a  Lady 

The  credo  by  which  the 
Women’s  Department  labors  is 
found  in  part  of  memo  which 
was  prepared  for  the  staff.  It 
reads: 

“Our  women  readers  are  not 
brilliant,  but  not  stupid.  They 
want  to  be  told  how  to  do  things 
and  then  improve  and  improvise 
from  that  direction.  Their  chil¬ 
dren,  home  and  husband  are 
most  important  in  their  life — 
and  in  that  order. 

“Our  woman  reader  has  in¬ 
terest  in  her  neighbors  and 
other  people,  but  she  is  not 
vitally  interested  in  them.  She 
can  take  them  or  leave  them 
alone. 


“She  must  be  reassured  at  all 
times  by  someone  other  than 
her  husband  that  she  is  doing 
a  good  job,  an  important  job. 
She  is  extremely  moral  and 
insists  on  ‘good  taste’.  She  is 
constantly  interested  in  improv¬ 
ing  her  home  and  her  children. 

“She  expects  to  be  treated 
like  a  lady.” 

Transfusion 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

the  women’s  section.  The  de¬ 
partment  was  given  a  free 
hand,  more  or  less,  to  see  what 
would  happen. 

What  /w.s  happened  is  amaz¬ 
ing.  Men  around  the  paper  on 
the  city  desk,  the  copy  desk 
and  even  the  sports  department 
have  taken  an  interest  in  the 
pages.  The  fun-loving  art  de¬ 
partment  has  a  note  of  respect 
in  their  references  to  the  “ladies’ 
l)ages.” 

At  the  start,  we  must  con¬ 
fess  we  did  do  a  bit  of  gleaning 
of  other  papers  for  good  story 
ideas.  Today  the  girls,  in 
friendly  competition,  come  up 
daily  with  good  story  ideas 
after  another. 

There  are  stories  like  “Is 
Your  Wife  Neurotic?” — a  three- 
part  series  quoting  local  phys- 
ciatrists.  It  was  picked  up  and 
localized  by  other  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers  and 
aroused  quite  a  bit  of  com¬ 
ment,  mainly  from  men. 

Less  Club  News 

We  have  cut  ordinary  club 
news  and  social  events  greatly. 
This  is  based  on  a  simple  de¬ 
duction:  Why  waste  space  on  a 
story  only  200  to  .30(:0  people 
are  interested  in  when  you  can 
work  and  develop  a  story  that 
may  interest  half  of  your  daily 
circulation. 

There  has  been  a  trend 
against  the  use  of  too  many 
large  main  page  layouts  of  a 
society  ball  or  beneHt.  We  hit 
only  the  big  ones.  Instead,  such 
stories  as  how  wives  of  Pitt 
football  coaches  react  during  a 
crucial  game  have  taken  over 
Page  One.  W’e  had  one  of  our 
girl  reporters  sit  with  the  wives 
during  the  Pitt-Notre  Dame 
game  and  it  made  an  interesting 
personality  story  and  lively 
photographs  with  unposed  ac¬ 
tion. 

Still  another  main  page  sub¬ 
ject  was  a  visit  to  Pittsburgh’s 
only  doll  hospital  just  before 
Christmas.  It  was  a  heart¬ 
warming  story  again  with  in¬ 
teresting  photos. 

In  addition  to  the  features, 
we  give  good  play  to  standard 
items  such  as  fashions,  furni¬ 
ture,  food,  home  decoration. 


teen-age  problems  and  many 
others.  We  dress  them  up  with 
unusual  makeup,  set  the  type 
indented  with  no  rules  and 
strive-for  eye-catching  head¬ 
lines. 

Attract  Male  Readers 
We  have  tried  deliberately  to 
attract  men  readers  to  the 
women’s  pages.  Men’s  fashions 
are  used  frequently. 

Promotion  is  playing  a  big 
part  in  the  success  of  our 
women’s  pages. 

When  a  girl  does  an  excep¬ 
tional  bit  of  work.  Page  One 
boxes  call  attention  to  it.  It 
works  two  ways,  drawing  at¬ 
tention  of  the  readers  and 
drawing  a  gracious  thank-you 
from  the  reporter.  Plugs  on  a 
Press-sponsored  TV  news  broad¬ 
cast  also  are  often  aimed  at 
stories  appearing  on  the 
women’s  pages. 

More  recently,  full  page 
house  ads  are  being  used  to 
sort  of  blow  our  own  horn  in 
a  prideful  way. 

• 

Scott  to  Phila.  News 
As  Business  Manafser 

P111LADE1.P111A 
James  T.  Scott,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Indianapolit 
Times,  has  resigned  that  post 
to  become  busi¬ 
ness  manager 
of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Daily 
News. 

Announcement 
of  his  ap¬ 
pointment  was 
made  Feh.  5 
by  David  Stern, 
lublisher  of  the 
News.  Mr. 
Scott’s  appoint¬ 
ment  is  part  of  the  Daily  News 
reorganization. 

Mr.  Scott  was  employed  on 
the  Indianapolis  Times  the  past 
five  years.  He  formerly  was 
business  manager  of  the  Cam¬ 
den  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post,  a 

newspaper  he  joined  as  a  clerk 
in  1923  in  the  ad  department. 

• 

Bennett  to  Be  ME, 
Qneinnati  Enquirer 

Cincinnati 
Charles  L.  Bennett,  managing 
editor  of  the  Elyria  (Ohio) 
Chronicle  Telegram,  is  coming 
tc  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  as 
managing  editor  next  month. 

Brady  Black,  Enquirer  ME 
since  last  March,  is  being  moved 
to  editor  of  the  editorial  page. 

Mr.  Bennett,  36,  started  news¬ 
paper  work  on  the  Geneva 
(N.  Y.)  Times  in  1946.  He  was 
city  editor  of  the  Schenectady 
(N.Y.)  Union  Star  in  1952-54 
before  going  to  Elyria. 


Scott 
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^7-  1  I  power  ventilators  which 

vy  OOCl  llir0CtS  change  the  air  in  the 

building  six  times  per  hour, 
^  -|  f\r\n  mercury  vapor  illumination  in 

Sl,5UU,UllU  shop,  fluorescent  lighting 

T  ^  jn  the  ofrices,  a  depressed 

-p^l  trailer  truck  dock  and  a  truck 

1  1*0SS  1  IQIlL  scale  that  can  weigh  up  to  35 

A  million-and-a-half  dollar  ,  ^ 

building  containing  (!0,400  lot  for  12o  cars, 
square  feet  of  space,  to  be  used  Overhead  cranes  of  varying 
^  ■»  .  ,..in  capacities  will  be  installed  in 

launch  an  expansion  program  .  y  clearance  of  26  feet 
for  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  ®  clearance  ot  leet 

Corporation  of  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  the  crane  hook,  since  the 

asit  rounds  out  its  first  century. 

John  J.  Shea,  president,  an-  ’ 
nounced  this  week  that  con-  • 

struction  is  under  way  on  five  n  11  4  •  fa  T» 

acres  of  a  4G-acre  plot  recently  t>Cll  AirCrHIl  DllVS 
purchased  by  the  company  in  w  »  l’’  • 

Middlesex,  five  miles  west  of  JL3.KCt!iri0L.4OlTipflnV 
Plainfield.  When  completed  in  * 


.April,  the  building  will  increase 
by  35%  Wood’s  plant  space. 


Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Purchase  of  Lake  Erie  Engi- 


Several  hundred  men  will  be  neering  Corp.,  manufacturers 
employed  in  the  new  building,  of  newspaper  stereotype  equip- 
Personnel  in  the  Plainfield  shop  ment,  by  the  Bell  Aircraft  Corp. 
totals  500.  was  effected  this  week. 

The  9!)  vear  old  firm  is  known  A  joint  announcement  was 


totals  500.  was  effected  this  week. 

The  it!)  year  old  firm  is  known  A  joint  announcement  was 
around  the  world  as  a  manufac-  made  by  Robert  E.  Dillon  of 
turer  of  large  presses,  high-pro-  Lake  Erie  and  Leston  P. 
duction  stereotype  plate  casting  Faneuf  of  Bell, 
equipment  and  precision  news-  Lake  Erie  which  employs 
paper  presses,  reels,  tensions  about  .500  persons  at  its  plant 
and  autopasters.  in  Tonawanda,  will  become  a 


Edgar  Wolfe 
Dies  at  63; 
Co-Publisher 


Columbus,  Ohio 
Edgar  T.  Wolfe  Sr.,  63,  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Ohio  State  Journal, 
died  in  a  hospi¬ 
tal  here  Feb.  2 
of  cancer. 

He  was  co¬ 
publisher  of  the 
Dispatch  Print¬ 
ing  Company, 
which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  two 
_  newspapers  and 
Au  .1  operates  radio 
station  WBNS 
and  WBNS-TV. 
He  also  was  board  chairman  of 
Banc  Ohio,  a  banking  corpora¬ 
tion,  and  the  Wolfe  Wear-U- 
Well  Shoe  Corporation. 

Mr.  Wolfe  w'as  a  leader  in 
the  Columbus  Metropolitan 


Committee,  which  jiut  across 
many  bond  issues  for  the  city’s 
development  in  recent  years. 

He  twice  served  as  general 
chairman  of  the  committees  that 
planned  inauguration  cere¬ 
monies  for  Ohio  Governors  in 
1929  and  1947. 

He  graduated  from  Prince¬ 
ton  University  in  1917  and  en¬ 
listed  in  the  Navy  the  same 
year.  His  newspaper  career  be¬ 
gan  as  an  advertising  salesman 
for  the  Journal  in  1919. 

Mr.  Wolfe  was  a  member  of 
numerous  organizations,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Masons,  Elks,  American 
Legion,  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  New  York  Athletic 
Club,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  National 
Press  Club  and  the  Palm  Beach 
Cabana  Club. 

• 

Prize  Slogan 

COLU.MBUS,  Ohio 
A  slogan  submitted  by  Leon¬ 
ard  Zane — “Let’s  Steer  .  .  .  for 
a  Record  Year’’ — won  fir.st  prize 
in  the  annual  advertising  de¬ 
partment  clinic  of  the  Columbus 
Dispatch. 


equipment  and  precision  news-  Lake  Erie  which  employs 
paper  presses,  reels,  tensions  about  .500  persons  at  its  plant 
and  autopasters.  in  Tonawanda,  will  become  a 

Sub-assembly  and  final  as-  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  Bell, 
sembly  work  on  the  company’s  Mr.  Dillon  will  continue  as 
two  largest  models  of  presses  president. 

will  be  concentrated  in  the  new  Owners  of  Lake  Erie  Engi- 
building.  These  are  the  multi-  neering  will  get  cash  and  “a 
ton  “Metropolitan”  that  can  substantial  amount”  of  Bell 
print  up  to  60,000  papers  per  Stock, 
hour  and  the  slightly  smaller  * 

“Cosmopolitan”.  The  Wood  Charles  W.  Duiiklev; 
four-color  unit  for  ROP  print-  at*  c  «  w  •» 
ing  also  will  be  assembled  in  Sports  W  riler 

this  plant.  Miami,  Fla. 

Charles  W.  Dunkley,  who  re- 


classified  section 

Renefit  from  our  Vast  Nowspoper  Audience 


•Adjacent  to  Railroads 


A  1  11  1  tired  in  1952  after  a  fabulous 

A  multi-million  dollar  order  central  division  snorts 

from  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Bve-  career  as  central  aivi.^on  sports 
\  '  '  ,  editor  for  Associated  Press,  died 

nmg  .\eu'8  for  presses  and  ,  _  _ 


nmg  .\eu'8  for  presses  and  t^>  u  r  i’  • 

equipment-one  of  the  largest  occlusion. 

If.  t  He  directed  midwest  sports 


Unttld  t  ?  ^  7  He  di’-eeted  midwest  sports 

dS.  ih  "■  7"*;"  coverage  for  almost  40  years, 

d^tated  the  project  at  this  time  S  26, 

been  .  H  "“u’  1887,  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  He 

^  n  under  discussion  as  a  re-  ’  ts  editor  of  the  South 

Ssl  ^  ^  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  and  later 

Tu  I  ,  .  .  .  ,  wrote  sports  for  the  Chicago 

The  building  will  be  red  brick  j.^er-Ocean  and  Chicago  Ex- 
and  glass,  240  leet  wide  and 


anH  .  ^  .  Inter-Ocean  and  Chicago  Ex- 

wide  and  aminer.  He  entered  AP  service 
33s  teet  long,  built  in  the  form  Chicago  Jan.  1,  1911,  and 
«n  f  bays,  each  appointed  division  sports 


OA  -  ^  '  was  apuuiiitcu  uivioiwii 

0  feet  wule.  The  plant  will 
iront  on  Cedar  Avenue,  to  the  ^ 

west.  The  length  will  parallel  -ii  i 

adjacent  tracks  of  the  Lehigh  ^klllt*t  Eoluillll 
Valley  and  Jersey  Central  rail-  Cincinnati 

roads  to  the  north,  from  which  “Man  That  Skillet,”  a  new 
14  feet  of  a  siding,  with  a  ca-  woman’s  page  column  in  the 
^city  of  two  freight  cars,  will  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  is  au- 
be  inside  the  building  to  permit  thored  by  Jerry  Ransohoff,  a 
loading  and  unloading  by  over-  former  Cincinnati  Post  reporter, 
head  crane.  who  is  now  in  public  relations 

Other  features  of  the  plant  with  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 
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I  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Legal  Notice 

PURSUANT  to  the  Charter  and  By- 
Laws,  the  Annual  Meetinz  of  the 
Stockholders  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
I  Company,  Inc.,  will  be  held  in  the  of- 
!  flees  of  the  Company,  Suite  1700  Times 
Tower,  1475  Broadway,  New  York  36, 

'  N.  Y.,  at  11:00  A.  M.,  on  Wednesday, 
February  20,  1957,  for  the  transaction 
[  of  such  business  as  may  lezally  come 
before  the  meetinz. 

I  CHARLES  T.  STUART 

!  January  28,  1957.  Secretary 

! _ Newspaper  Brokers _ 

’  MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

'  Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
'  and  sold  without  publicity. 

A  CONSCIENTIOUS  post-sale  service 
affords  both  buyers  and  sellers  assur¬ 
ance  of  successful  jierformance. 
NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  COMPANY, 
601  Georgia  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  At- 
lanta,  Georgia. _ 

I  SALES  -  PURCHASES  handled  with 
discretion.  Write  Publishers  Service, 
P.  O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

CALIFORNIA  and  Arirxina  Newspa- 
’  pers  Exclusively.  J.  R.  GABBERT, 
3937  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  California. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
I  Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGE^ICY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

RALPH  J.  ERWIN 
newspapers  and  radio  stations.  1443 
S.  Trenton,  Tulsa.  Okla. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Brokers 

MIDWEST  NEWSPAPERS 
in  proven  fields.  Herman  Koch,  2923 

Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. _ 

★★WE  are  interested  in  listing  only 
safe  and  sound  newspajier  and  maga- 
line  properties.  Slypes,  Rountree  &  Co.. 
625  Market,  San  Francisco  5.  Cal. 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  12163  W.  Wash¬ 
ington  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles  66 
Cal.  Day  or  Nite  Phone:  EX  1-5238. 

_ Newspaper  Appraisers _ 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Over  130  valuations  made 
Dailies  from  coast  to  coast 
Experienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Publications  For  Sale 

WEST  COAST  MONTHLY  business 
publication.  Box  5411,  Editor  ★  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY  —  Exclusive 
in  San  Joaifuin  Valley  town.  Gross 
335,000.  Equipment  worth  350,000. 
Profitable.  Expansion  greater  than 
elderly  and  ailing  publisher  wishes  to 
meet.  'This  is  an  A-1  pro|>erty.  N.  H. 
Parks,  La  Verne,  Calif. 

.  FOR  SAL&  Monthly  magazine  in 
coastal  industrial  city.  Chart  Area  9, 
Tenth  year  of  publication.  Owner  has 
other  interests.  Price  low-terms  to 
suit  buyer.  Box  511,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

KANSAS  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKUES— 
!  $22,500,  $32,500.  $45,000  with  from 

$6,000  to  $15,000  down  in  cash.  Bailey- 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publications  For  Sale 


TWO  RURAL 
EXCLUSIVE  WEEKUES 

Best  equipped  and  most  profitable 
weekly  newspaper  property  in  the 
west.  In  the  richest  agricultural  area. 
Tremendous  boom  just  started.  An¬ 
nual  gross  $43,0U0  operating  net  $25,- 
000.  Down  payment  $15,000.  Hurry 
for  this  won’t  last  long.  Ill  health  of 
publisher  forces  sale.  J.  A.  SNYDER, 
Newspaper  Broker,  12163  West  Wash¬ 
ington  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  66,  Cal. 
£X-1523g. 


EXCLUSIVE  DAILY— RICH  MARKET 
Chart  Area  7.  Owner  will  consider 
$185,500  with  terms.  High  owner 
salary,  low  profits,  unusuai  potential, 
excellent  place  to  live.  Data  only  to 
bonafide,  financially  able  with  suitable 
background.  Broker.  Box  538,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WEEKLIES-DAILIES 
^VE  OFFER  an  outstanding  list  of 
Western  paiiers.  Why  not  write  for 
our  latest  Bulletin  now.  No  charge 
or  obligations. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Job  Printing 


PRESS  AND  COMPOSING  ROOM 
TIME  NY  METROPOLITAN  area 

•  Newspapers  •  Circulars 

•  Shoppers  •  Publications 
INTERNATIONAL  PRESS  CORP. 
178  Maple  Ave.,  Wallington,  N.  J. 

PR.  9-0696 


Press  Engineers 


UPECO,  INC. 

SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS 
DISMANTLING-MOVED-ERECTED 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave. 
Lyndhurst.  N.  J. 


PAUL  F.  BIRD 

Press  Erector,  Moving,  Rebuilding 
Flatbed  Semi-Cylindrical  Tubular. 
7  Oak  Court,  Islip,  New  York 
JU  1-0687 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Photo  Engraving 

Engraving  Equipment  Available 
CHEMCO  Automatic  Whirler,  38" 
CHEMCO  Powder  Cabinet,  Electric 
CHEMW  Buming-In  Stove 
AXEL  Holstrom  Etching  Machine 
ACME  One-Bite  Etcher 

Priced  For  Quick  Sale 
Contact 
R.  J.  Hummel 
Call-Chronicle  Newspapers 
Allentown,  Penna. 


Press  Room 


KANSAS  CITY  STAR 
12  Goss  double 
width  units 
3  double  folders — 
23-9/16"  cutoff 

Substructure — Cline 
Automatic  Reels 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 
Press  Room 

8  UNITS— 2  PR  FOLDERS 

Duplex  Metropolitan ;  Leads  for  (^lo; 
color;  Roll  Arm  Brackets;  A.C.  Drive;. 

W'ill  sell  as  Two  4-Unit  Preside;, 
i  Available  early  Spring. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOnATE.c 
60  E.  42  St,  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4BM 


HOE  SINGLE  WIDTH  High  Speed 
folder  with  upper  former.  Also  Unitub¬ 
ular  folder.  Both  22% "  cut-off.  Georte 
C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


3  UNITS— COLOR 

3  SCO'TT  Units  with  2  superimimsed 
color  couples,  end  feed.  AC  drive;. 
Vacuum  Pony  auto-plate.  23%6"  cutoff. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E  42  St..  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


4  UNITS  64-PAGE 

Two  Color  Cylinders,  22  3/4"  cut-off. 


422  Hollywood  Security  Bidj;., 

6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

_ IjOS  Antreles  28.  Calif. _ 

EXCLUSIVE  California  weekly.  Choice, 
fast  Krowinjr  area.  $75,000;  half  down. 
Box  426,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Business  Opportunities 

PARTNER  WANTED 
Top  Ad  man  in  newspaper-publication  ‘ 
and  printing  plant  in  Reno,  Nevada.  | 
Excellent  business.  Good  e<iuipment  \ 
and  personnel.  Wonderful  potential. 
Western  Publishing  and  Printing  Co.. 
P.O.  Box  1615.  Reno,  Nevada. 
PUBLISHER,  PRINTER,  investor  to 
share  in  starting  new  Comic  Book 
line ;  Box  621,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
MONTHLY  Trade  magazine,  national, 
offers  stock  to  active  or  inactive  par¬ 
ticipant.  Fast  growing  industry,  near 
exclusive  held,  established  many  years. 
More  business  sold  now  than  published 
all  of  1956.  Need  expansion  capital. 
Indicate  ability  first  letter.  Box  639, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


National  Advertising  Space 


GULF  BEACH  JOURNAL 
TRI.A.'iURE  ISLAND,  FLORIDA 
P.O.  BOX  8008,  MADEIRA  BEACH 
RURAL  SUBURBIA  is  growing  fast. 
Test  it  now  in  Sanders  publications 
in  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Line  Rotes  Each  Consecutive 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTFD  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  @  50c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  ®  55c;  2  ®  60c; 
1  @  65c.  Add  20c  for  Box  Service 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  @  95c  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  @  $1.00;  2  times  @  $1.05; 
1  @  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  20c 
for  Box  Service. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wednesday,  2  p.m. 
Count  30  units  per  tine,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box 
holders'  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  & 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 


copy. 

DISPLAY  RATES 

Agate 

1 

6 

13 

26 

52 

Lines 

Time 

Times 

Times 

Times 

Times 

564 

$510 

$430 

$405 

$370 

$330 

282 

290 

240 

228 

210 

190 

141 

165 

140 

128 

123 

110 

70 

105 

95 

84 

72 

66 

35 

62 

54 

48 

45 

40 

Editor  &  Publisher 


1700  Times  Tower  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 
Phone  BRyonl  9-3052 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING-TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 

SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
55-59  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  38,  N.  Y. 

Barclay  7-9776 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  j 


Composing  Room 


FOTOSETTER  (Intertype)  MATS  and 
MAGAZINES.  Closing  out  entire  de¬ 
partment  at  approximately  half  price, 
first  come,  first  served.  Write  or  call 
Yaeger  Typesetting  Co.,  Inc.,  162  N. 
Sixth  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


MODEL  8  Lino  Ser.  41063,  Molds-2UA,  j 
1  Recessed,  1  hditr,  gas  pot  220  V.SP  ' 
Cline  MOTOR,  3  Magazines. 

MODEL  14  Lino  Ser.  36311,  Molds- 
2UA  1  recessed,  1  hditr,  gas  pot  220 
V.SP  Cline  Motors,  1  Aux.  mag.,  8 
main  mags.  Will  sell  both  for  $6,200. 
Write  Lebanon  News  Publishing  Co., 
Lebanon,  Pennsylvania. 


WE’RE  THE  LARGEST  distributor 
of  Newspaper  Form  Trucks  in  the 
World — there  must  be  a  reason — 
$76.60  to  $88.60  each.  FOB  Elkin. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
descriptive  circular.  L.  &  B.  Sales 
Company,  P.O.  Drawer  660,  Elkin. 
North  Carolina. 

72/90  BLUE  STREAK  Model  8-53396 
3-magazine  Linotype  equipped  with  2- 
letter  display  molds  and  mats ;  Mer- 
genthaler  quadder,  gas  pot  and  Mono¬ 
melt.  Midwest  Matrix  Mart,  Inc.,  633 
Plymouth  Ct.,  Chicago  5,  Illinois. 


Newsprint 


I  OVER  SUPPLIED  with  Newsprint? 

I  Need  guaranteed  deliveries  of  news- 
'  print?  Have  spot.  All  sizes — 61"  Rolls 
on  hand.  Excellent  quality.  Consult: 

BUNGE  PULP  &  PAPER  CO. 

for  all  sizes  Standard  White  Newsprint. 
46  W.  45ih  St.  Phone  JU  2-4174  2-4830 
nOME.STir  IMPORT  EXPORT 

OVER  STOCK  OF  CANADIAN 
NEWSPRINT  at  closeout  price.  Rolls 
of  151/4"  and  60"  only.  Write  or 
phone  for  quotation.  Summit  Printing 
I  &  Publishing  Co.,  Summit,  ,N.  J. 
CRestview  3-4161. 


I  BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CORP. 

!  AVAILABLE  STANDARD  CANADIAN 
;  NEWSPRINT 

15i.4-16-16>4-17-17%-22%-81-34 

45-60-61-62-64-66 

ROLLS,  SHEETS,  YOUR  SIZE 
2612  Grand  Central  Terminal  Bldg. 
New  York  17.  N.  Y.  MU  6-6676 


Angle  Bars  over  each  unit 
Four  125  hp.  DC  drives 
All  Equipnnent  Dismantled 
and  in  Storage 

IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE 

KANSAS  CITY  STAR 
or 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING 
PRESS  CO. 

5601  W.  31st  Street 
Chicago  50,  Illinois 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

16  Papre — 24  Page — 54  Fold.  Complete 
Stereo — AC. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 

PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  26,  40. 
.SO.  75.  100  and  160  H.P.  A.C.  All 
complete  with  control,  chain  and 
sprockets,  (jeorge  C.  Oxford,  Box  903, 
Boise,  Idaho. 


3  OCTUPLE  PRESSES 

12  SCOTT  Units  with  6  Super-Imposed 
Color  Units;  3  Double  Folders  with 
Balloons ;  AC  Drives ;  Reels  &  Past¬ 
ers  :  Located  Miami  Daily  News;  Avail- 
I  able  June  or  July.  Will  split  as  3 
j  single  Octuples. 

I  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


1  OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 

4,  8  or  12  page  full  size ;  8,  16  or  24 
page  tabloid  used  press.  Good  condi¬ 
tion.  Can  be  seen  operating.  Chart 
Area  2.  Box  319,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

3  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 

22%**  AC  Drive,  end  fed.  Automatic 
Tensions.  Available  September,  1957. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 

For  Sale: 

I  THREE  (3)  unit  double  width  Goss 
HSLC  Press  #1335,  twin  foUlers,  60’ 
of  conveyor,  pony  autnplate,  Kemp  gas 
!  burner,  metal  pot,  44  chases.  Now  in 
i  operation  at  News-Record,  Greensboro, 
North  Carolina.  For  information,  con- 
j  tact  R.  Frank  Mundy,  The  Index- 
I  Journal,  Greenwood,  South  Carolina,  or 
I  C.  O.  Jeffress,  The  News-Record, 
!  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 


AC  drive.  Available  now.  Prints  ) 
color  and  black. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Kox  903  Boise,  Idaho 


GOSS  8  UNIT  PRESS 

with  ROP  Color 

I.ength  Cutoff  22 
End  Roil  Brackets 
2—100  HP  AC  Drives 
A  utopiate  Machine 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

415  I.eNintrton  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


64  PAGE 
GOSS 

SPEEDLINER 

Four  Units,  Color  Cylinder  for 
FULL  COLOR 

23%6”  Cut  Off,  9  column  width  rollers. 
AC  drive,  Cutler-Hammer  controls  re¬ 
condition^,  Bay  window  arrangen-.ent, 
underfed 

Available  February,  1958 

This  press  is  producing  excellent 
K.O.P.  full  color  printing  as  well  ss 
spot  color  regularly.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Write  for  sample  editions.  E.  L. 
Burgess,  Mechanical  Superintendent. 
May  be  seen  in  operation  at 

THE  LA  CROSSE  TRIBUNE 

La  Crosse,  Wisconsin  Phone  2-8040 


6  UNIT  SCOTT  PRESS 

(2  Units  new  in  ’61) 

Double  Folder — Balloon  Formeri 
Sheet  cut — 23%e'’ 

AC-Dual  Motor  Drive 
Running  on  EMition  Daily 
Very  Attractive  Sale  Price 

Wire  or  write — Publisher 
Hammond  Times,  Hammond.  Ind. 

I  LATER  MODEL  E  Duplex  press  in 
!  excellent  condition.  $18,500  as  is  where 
is.  Contact  A.  J.  Kalb,  Idaho  tte* 
Press,  P.O.  Box  111,  Nampa,  Idaho. 

TUBULAR-24  PAGE 

DEKATUBE,  Goss;  new  in  1952:  Bal¬ 
loon  Former ;  Color  Pans,  automatic 
tensions,  rewinder ;  A.C.  Drive ;  W'": 
l>lete  Vacuum  back  Stereo.  Locatw 
Appleton,  Wisconsin.  Available  Mar.  l- 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSCKTATES 
60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-45M 
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machinery  and  SUPPLIES 

Preta  Room 


NEWSDAY.  INC. 
GARDEN  CITY. 
LONG  ISLAND 
5-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 

WE  ARE  OFFERING  the  fol¬ 
lowing  press,  complete  with 
reels  and  drive  for  Immediate 
sale  at 

$45,000.00 

as  Is,  where  Is. 


DOUBLE  Width  Units 
I  DOUBLE  Folder 
223/4  CUTOFF 
60°  STAGGER 
7/16  PLATES 
61  INCH  Web 
TABLOID  Slitters 
ANGLE  BARS  Available 
WHITE  Metal 
Sleeve  Bearings 
RUBBER  Rollers 
CLINE  Reels 
DRIVEN  Cross-Associate 
TWO  100  H.P.— A.C. 
Modern  Cline  Group 
Drives  with  Controllers 
COMPLETE  Substructure 

THIS  PRESS  Is  Immediately 
available  and  may  be  Inspected 
at  any  time.  For  further  Infor¬ 
mation  contact:  Harvey  Broad, 
NEWSDAY,  Inc.,  550  Stewart 
Ave.,  Garden  City,  New  York, 
New  York  —  Teleohone  Pioneer 
1-1234. 


J’AGE  GOSS,  octuple  type,  double  i 
^dth,  newspaper  press,  21%"  cutoflf,  ; 
Serial  No.  1228.  Available  immediately. 
Can  be  seen  in  operation.  This  press 
•a  in  good  mechanical  condition  and 
has  been  used  primarily  on  four  color 
•ork.  Call  or  write  Danner  Press  of 
Canton.  Canton.  Ohio. 

SACRIFICE 

5-6  or  7  UNIT  C.O.'^S  PRESS 

arch  type,  HiKh  Speed,  low  con- 
Kniction,  AC  Drive,  23  9/16"  cutoff.  , 
double  folder,  C-H  Conveyor. 

Reasonable  priced  for  early  removal, 
located  Philadelphia  Daily  News 

ben  shulman  associates 

‘0  E.  42  St  N.Y.  17.  Oxford  7-4590 

hoe  64  page  deck-type  newspaper 
prea*.  No.  1761  solid  steel  plate  snd 
l®9feaaion  cylinders,  r  Her  bearings, 
yyioch  cutoff,  balloon  formers,  100 
H.P.,  208V,  60C,  >  Ph.  A.C.  Cline- 
j^ioffhouse  drive  only  nine  years 
Press  being  used  daily  to  print 
™P*ka  State  Journal  and  Topeka  Daily 
^  available  summer  of 
‘••7.  Capper  Publications,  Topeka.  Ks 

TOLMR  in  good  condition  for  4-plate- 
*hde  Hoe  rotary  press.  Most  have  22 Pi" 
Contact  Byron  Warnock.  Val- 
*10  Times-Herald,  Vallejo,  California. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Stereotype 


\  HALL  MAT  ROLLER 

I  with  6  HP  Motor  Medium  Weight 
roller  for  General  Service. 

26  DURAL  Chases  for  8  column. 

#1  ROUSE  Power  Band  Saw. 
REBUILT  Radial  Arm  Router. 
Furnaces  And  CASTING  BOXES 
all  sizes. 

#25  Full  Page  Vandercook  Proof 
Press. 

MANY  OTHER  ITEMS 

THOMAS  W.  HALL 

Stamford,  Conn. 


WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE,  GOOD 
I  CONDITION,  SHEET  CUT-OFF  22% ", 

I  Printing  Diameter  14%",  Plate  bevel 
;  46*,  Double  Plate  attachment,  metal 
I  pump  $6,800.00.  Details,  write  Box 
440,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
'  COMPLETE  PLANTS 

MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

;  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

•  60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 

I  _ 

I  WANTBU) :  8-page  Duplex  or  Goss 
I  flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
available — Northern  Machine  Works. 

I  323  N.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. 

WANTED.  Duplex  or  Goes  Flat  Bed 
:  Web  Press.  Cash  deal.  Inland  News¬ 
paper  Supply  Co.,  422  West  8th, 
_ ^nsas  City  6,  Mo. _ 

WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  Plants, 
tiso  Individual  Machines  and  Equip- 
•nent-  anywhere  in  U.S.A. 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
J77  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

WANTED.  Duplex  or  Goss  Flat  Bed 
Web  Press.  Cash  deal.  Inland  News- 
-laper  Supply  Co..  422  West  8th, 
Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 

USED  MAT  ROLLER.  Api>c.  descrip- 
tion,  price.  Newspaper  ^rvice  Com- 
pany,  7  Million  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 
WANTED  TO  BUY:  Duplex  tubular 
20  or  24  page  press.  Give  all  details 
regarding  press  and  price  asked. 
Jonesboro  Sun,  Jonesboro,  Arkansas. 
GOOD  used  16-24  page  rotary  press 
built  since  1920.  Also  good  full-page 
mat  roller.  Publisher,  Oneida  Daily 
Dispatch,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 


CAREER  CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 

ONE  OF  SOUTHWEST’S  TOP  daily 
newspapers  needs  a  career  circulation 
man  30  to  40  years  of  age  to  manage 
the  city  circulation  department.  Re¬ 
organization  of  department  into  sepa¬ 
rate  city  and  country  circulation  de¬ 
partments  makes  this  responsible  and 
rewarding  position  available.  Must  have 
good  circulation  sales  record.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  a  morning  and  afternoon  situa¬ 
tion  is  desired.  Little  Merchant  plan 
experience  is  a  must.  Please  write 
giving  all  details  first  letter,  including 
when  you  will  be  available  for  a  per- 
•^onal  interview.  Box  417,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WEST  COAST 

CIRCULATION  OPPORTUNITY 
One  of  California’s  leading  suburban 
metropolitan  newspapers  invites  appli¬ 
cations  from  well  grounded  district 
managers  or  supervisors  for  circul.a- 
tion  department  offering  personal  de¬ 
velopment,  top  earnings,  excellent  liv¬ 
ing  conditions  and  usual  employee 
benefits.  Reply  in  confidence  with 
resume  of  exjterience,  age,  etc.  to  Box 
607,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 

S  COUNTRY  CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 

LARGE  STATEWIDE  CIRCULATION 
'  daily  newspaper.  Chart  area  9,  needs 
a  career  circulation  man  36  to  40  to 
take  charge  of  state  distribution.  A 
I  newly  created  position  makes  this  an 
I  excellent  opportunity  for  a  young  man 
I  to  move  up.  We  are  looking  for  the  i 
assistant  circulation  manager  of  a  large  | 

I  daily  or  the  manager  of  a  100,000  plus  I 
!  daily  who  is  ready  for  more  responsi-  ' 
i  bility.  Write  giving  full  details  in  first  j 
letter  and  tell  when  you  would  be  j 
available  for  a  i)ersonal  interview.  Re-  | 
plies  will  be  treated  confidentially.  Box  ! 
418.  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULA'nON  MAN¬ 
AGER  for  metropolitan  district  news¬ 
paper  in  Chicago.  Home  delivery  and 
newsstand  tale.  Ebcperience  preferred. 
Send  resume  of  experience  and  saiary 
expected 
TO: 

E.  E.  Ohnesorge 
Southtown  Economist.  Inc. 

728  West  65th  Street 
Chicago  21,  Illinois. 


'  CIRCULATION  MAN  to  convert  suc- 
^  eessful  free  distribution  paper  to  paid 
i  subscription.  Permanent  Chart  Area  2. 

I  State  experience,  proposition  in  letter, 
to  Box  827,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AdminUtrative 


GENERAL 
MANAGER 

GENERAL  MANAGER  for  eastern 
newspaper  and  radio  business,  must 
I  have  had  experience  with  both  busi- 
i  nesses,  must  be  experienced  in  labor 
I  negotiations  in  all  newspaper  depart- 
I  ments  and  should  have  had  at  least 
supervisory  experience  hoth  in  circula- 
I  tion  and  advertising. 

I  SUCCESSFUL  APPLICANT  must  un¬ 
derstand  and  like  his  fellow  craftsmen. 
I  be  able  to  encourage  and  guide  them 
I  and  at  the  same  time  be  able  to  get 
tough  when  situation  requires. 

,  THIS  IS  an  important  joh  for  a  top 
'  man  who  can  establish  his  qualifica¬ 
tions  by  past  experience  and,  at  the 
j  proper  time,  by  references. 

No  other  need  apply 
A  COLLEGE  education  is  desirable 
and  the  employer  has  tentatively  es¬ 
tablished  an  age  limit  of  40. 

A  COMPLETE  story  with  application 
will  facilitate  discussion  and  decision. 

BOX  400.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Claaaified  Advertiaing 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  fart 
growing  southern  city.  Must  he  top 
flight  salesman  with  successful  experi¬ 
ence  in  competitive  city.  Send  bio¬ 
graphical  outline  and  state  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Box  636,  Editor  &  Publi.sher. 

Classified 

TELEPHONE  ROOM 

Supervisor 

LEADING  morning  newspaper  (100,  | 
000)  in  Chart  Area  4  requires  experi¬ 
enced  phone  room  supervisor.  Empha¬ 
sis  on  Sales  Techniques  and  Sales 
Demonstration  for  staff  of  15. 
EXCELLENT  knowledge  of  modem 
telephone  equipment  and  phone  room 
design  necessary. 

NEWSPAPER  located  in  a  resort  and 
industrial  area  undergoing  tremend¬ 
ous  building  and  development. 

GOOD  SALARY,  bonus  and  profit 
sharing  plan  plus  many  other  benefits. 
Write  all  details  of  your  background 
and  salary  requirement  in  first  letter 
i  to  Box  608,  IMitor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Diaplay  Advertiaing 


$100.00  WEEKLY  plus  bonus  to  man 
with  retail  advertising  experience. 
Prefer  man  with  some  experience  sell¬ 
ing  special  editions.  Opening  in  friend¬ 
ly  small  southern  town.  Chart  Area  6. 
Write  Box  "ST”  207,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVER'nsiNG  SALESMAN  for  Con¬ 
struction  Magazines.  Earning  potentiai 
great  if  you  have  real  ability.  Leads 
furnished,  (kintact  L.  C.  Brooker,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Atlantic  Publishing  Co.  P.O. 
Box  474,  Coiumbia,  South  Carolina. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN  4— ex¬ 
perienced  to  help  weekly  pace  with 
steady  growth  of  community  and  prod¬ 
uce  souvenir  edition  for  more  than 
60,000  Boy  Scouts  who  wiil  camp  in 
July  in  Valley  Forge.  $76-$126  salary, 
plus  expenses.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  828, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  —  man 
who  is  alert,  aggressive  and  who  can 
write  and  layout  good  copy,  for  50,000 
daily  and  40,000  Sunday.  This  is  a 
staff  expansion.  Salary  over  $100  plus 
incentive  plan,  profit-sharing,  retire¬ 
ment,  etc.  Write  all  details,  D.  P. 
Bliven,  Advertising  Manager,  Union 
Leader  Corp.,  Manchester.  N.  H. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  under 
forty,  must  know  layout  and  be  pro¬ 
motional  minded,  competitive  field.  $85 
week  and  incentive  bonus,  opportunity 
for  aggressive  man.  Send  complete 
resume,  layout  samples  and  references 
to  Jno.  Q.  Lambert,  Natchez  Democrat, 
Natchez,  Mississippi. 


ANOTHER  OPENING  on  staff  of 
Northern  California’s  fastest  growing 
daily  newspaper  (12-18,000  Circula¬ 
tion).  Fishing,  hunting,  skiing,  boat¬ 
ing.  Good  future  for  right  man.  Start 
$95  per  week  plus  small  monthly  bonus, 
mileage,  company  paid  insurance.  Write 
Box  419,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  salesman 
for  fast  growing  Southern  California 
daily.  Ideal  working  and  living  con¬ 
ditions.  Many  company  benefits.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunity.  Write  Grant 
Wonn,  News  Tribune.  Fullerton.  Cal. 


AD  SALESMAN  to  join  congenisl  staff 
in  modern,  air-conditioned  plant, 
friendly  17,000  population  city  in 
lake  country.  Salary  plus  commission. 
Write  N.  Van  Guilder,  Daily  News, 
Faribault,  Minnesota. 


ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATTVE 
for  Louisiana  Weekly  and  Small  Daily 
Sales  Organization.  Work  in  Ix^uisiana 
I  calling  on  commercial  and  institutional 
ailvertising  accounts.  Salary,  commis- 
I  sion,  expenses.  Write  fully  giving 
'  qualifications  to  Community  Newspa- 
jier  Representatives,  Inc.,  Room  8, 
Alumni  Hall,  Louisiana  State  Univers¬ 
ity,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN.  Estab¬ 
lished  Metroiralitan  New  York  weekly 
needs  worker  for  local  and  agenc.v 
accounts.  Car  necessary.  Guuranteerl 
salary  plus  liberal  commission.  Box 
609,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ALL-AMERICA  CITY  Daily-Circula¬ 
tion  14,000,  needs  an  exi>erienced  ad¬ 
vertising  display  salesman,  capable  of 
layout  and  copy  work.  Good  working 
conditions — write.  John  Peters.  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager,  T^e  Daily  Jeffersonian, 
Cambridge,  Ohio. 


NATIONALLY  KNOWN 
REPRESENTATIVE  FIRM 

I  desires  experienced  Newspaper  Adver- 
I  Using  Salesman  for  midwest  office. 
I  State  experience  and  salary  desired. 
Box  642,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


WANTED  experienced  copyreader  oa 
leading  upstate  New  York  afternoon 
paper.  Top  scale,  benefits.  Write  Box 
228,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


Editorial 


Editorial 


COMBINATION  GENERAL  and  sportt  GENERAL  REPORTER  for  18,000  FIELD  EDITOR  for  Construction  in-  WOMENS  STAFFER  experienced  dam. 

reporter  for  a  small  daily  in  Northern  central  Illinois  daily.  Write  full  de-  dustry  magazine.  Top  salary  for  man  mying,  lay-outs,  feature  writing.  Send 

Illinois.  Fast  growing  community,  good  tails  in  first  letter.  Contact  Perry  "ho  writes  sparkling  copy  and  tiikes  full  details  first  letter  to  Betty  Penson, 

working  conditions,  vacations,  grout  Stewart,  Daily  Times,  Pekin,  Illinois,  dramatic  pix.  Box  528,  Editor  &  Pub-  Statesman  Newspapers,  Boise,  Idaho. 


msurance.  Write  or  ph^e  B  REPORTING  SPOT  open  on  hard- 


BEGINNER  or  J>Student  for  part-time 


Wests  Publisher,  Daily  Herald,  Morris,  hitting  western  Colorado  daily.  Want  OPPORTUNITY  lor  young  rejwrter  rewrite  12-4  p.m.  New  York  City 

Illinois. _  experienced,  versatile  newsman.  This  desiring  “interneship’*  on  growing  Bureau.  Box  540,  Editor  &  Publisher 

FAST-GROWNG,  prize  winning  North  wi'.h  mim..«ntan"^backg™und!  SMALL  aftern.x;n  daily  sr^ks  reporter 


H.ilv  sTisSuHnw  11  ing  newspaper  in  a  modern  city  in  one  timer  with  metroiKilitan  background.  attern.xm  oany  seexs  reporter 

fmm^iate  opening  for  general  re-  l^L‘'’the’'o?td  J™ ‘big™  fi*in°g"  ardeT-uls'Tncluding ‘Itry'^'d^  c^r,  irnow7edge"o™U;^^^^^^^ 

^  idTSX  D^p^^h!t^nei;a?‘>l^'“^ 

■ential  Prefer  aonlicsmt  with  weekly  P'“«  minimum  of  trup,  Louisiana. _ uneiua  i  u  ,  c  .  i. 

“  smkll  S  baXrCunX  win  ron-  *100  I"*-  Paid  vaca-  REPORTER  for  9.000  afte.noon  daily  - = - Z - - 

aider  beginner.  Good  pay.  liberal  bene-  H°"®-  .“"‘1  profit-sharing  ;i,.ea.  Will  take  cub  or  exjierienced  free  Lance 

fiU  paid  by  company.  Apply,  in  writ-  .  England's  loveliest  seaside 


he  wests  last  frontiers.  If  you  Camera  exiierience  neipiui.  release  gi>e  *'  '•  J*  »  j  •  n  v  * 

the  outdoors— big  game,  fishing,  all  details  including  salary  demands.  ‘’“D  knowledge  ^  camera  desirable  but 
ig,  mountains,  desert— this  is  the  Write  Editor,  Daily  Enterprise,  Bas-  not  ^tj^v 

3  for  you.  Will  pay  minimum  of  trop.  Louisiana.  _  Oneida  Daily  Dispatch.  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


Free  Lance 


in  New  England's  loveliest  seaside 


ing  or  in  person.  Managing  Editor*  3  news  references,  man*  with  commensurate  pay.  P.  B.  PHOTOGRAPHERS:  new  construction 

Morristown  Daily  Record  Managing  Editor,  Kenyon,  Daily  Times.  Gloucester,  photos  are  in  demand  now  by  company 

- - -  The  Daily  Sentinel,  Grand  Junction,  M-issachusetts  house  organs.  3,000  house  organs  pay 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT,  features  ,  Colorado.  ^  t,...,  i, - ^ *t®  *1“®  *''“*• 

for  Chart  Area  2  afternoon  daily.  !  rf^ITF  MAN— Growing  15  000  eir  ORTER-PHOfOORAPHEK  Vvani  ing  their  equipment  or  products  in 

Desk  work  during  deadline  hours,  ^ul^n  daily  n’LlsTi^lter^vuil  ^  e-'I’Hn'l'f't*  use.  Professional  photographers  mala 

Here’s  chance  to  prove  yourself  in  ‘^“■f'tion  aaiiy  neeas  speedster  vital  re-  evening  daily  in  fast  grow  ing  mid-  good  money  in  thu  field.  Free  lnfo^ 
tl®  ™  post.  Good  climate.  _Booming  ,_ste.  n  citv  ..f  45.000.  E.xcellellt  work-  I  r.lhhio  Press  Service  151 


heaxT  competition.  Great  opportunity  I^jale  *^*ear  O^land '"san  Fran'^yro  "'“tion.  Gebbie  Press  Service,  151 

with  fast  growing  chain  Prefer  voung-  jocme.  >ear  Uakland,  ban  francisco  ,ng  eunditioiis  in  newly  built  plant.  West  48,  NYC  36,  N.  Y. 

«  man  -Tdi  yn  fim  letter  Lx^  traffic.  Highly  com^titive,  Editor  &  ^ _ _ 

vr  Iimii.  ieii  ail  iirst  levier.  nox  uuu,  news  area.  Must  have  daily  ex-  , 

Editor  &  Publisher.  Tierienee  Write  Heteils  N'ews  EHitr.r  .  Publishel. -  MechoniCal 


er  man.  leii  ail  nrst  letter,  box  40o,  hot  news  area.  Must  have  daily  ex-  p,  ,V:  I"’,; 

Editor  &  Publisher. _  perience.  Write  details  News  Editor,  i  - ^ - 

EDITOR— Working  Managing  Editor  Daily  Review,  Hayward.  California.  REPORT 


REPORTER,  preferably  with  2  to 


In  3-man  department.  Fast,  accurate,  WANTED-Beginning  repo^r-photog-  |  nEi^Sina^*^'’steJ2.tpe?"Md 


conscientious,  dependable,  no  drinker  rapher  for  sports,  general  news  on  •  •  r-,  ;  ..resse-  r-eui.r 

or  floater.  Know  how  to  meet  deadline,  small  city  afternoon  daily.  College  “  I™"  “i.’'  i'"!'  t  n  w^  newsna^r of  i? 

Alaska  daily.  $126.  Box  302.  Editor  &  grad  preferred.  Send  details  to  Tu-  i  y""  “'TJi  P  l  .  romZnlre  36  m  le«  fmn 

Publisher. _  cumcari  Daily  News,  Tucumcari,  N.  M.  |  ™  FirZUr"?.  JZ 

WANTED:  Editor-reporter  West  Plains  WASHINGTON  POLI'ITCAL  corre- 


Uo.x  601,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Los  Angeles.  Hour’s  drive  to  moun¬ 
tains,  beaches,  desert.  Send  informs- 


outline  of  previous  experience  and  prei- 


Missouri  Daily  Quill  in  heart  of  Mis-  spondent  (junior)  wanted.  May  be  re-  I  SPORTS  AND  GENERAL  REPORTER  tion  sn  background,  experience,  family, 

tour!  Ozarks.  Write  Frank  Martin,  cent  college  graduate.  Give  full  details  i  with  car  wanted  immediately  by  Class  to  Walter  Axley,  The  Daily  Report, 

EVPFRTVixT-irn  I  reply.  Age,  marital  status,  educa-  A  New  Jersey  weekly  in  Monmouth  Ontario,  California. 

■  op^mko  .n  ^..u 

*  Publisher. _  ^n^Stat^nf  W^shingtom"iLT  |  y™r%rjy“'‘‘sen7“Vull’  r’^^ume  7o  typer!  Must  be  Uhili '‘lb* 

circuty^n  K^ns^’^'^da^ly.  Better  ®than  '  EDITOR  for  trade  mag-  j  Jer^^’y mon!hr  0*pen  shopTg^  working  con- 

average  opportunity  for  better  than  I  re?e  aV>  re  miie^^^  $2.72  journeyman  Kale.  Wnt. 

average  reporter.  Write  Box  431,  Edi-  bp^  ,  J.hM  ,y  iVu^  *  Publisher,  givini 

tor  &  Publisher  Graphic  ;  handle  correspondents  ;  write  ,  .miiny  u»i  iiirerMew, _  outline  of  previous  experience  and  prei- 

- i -  “How-To”  articles  .and  human  inter-  SPORTS  EDITOR-WRITER  for  morn-  ent  age. 

AP'TPPkinnxi  PAPisD  est  stories  after  interview:  read  proof :  jng  daily  with  16,000  circulation  in  ut-r-H  ikiii-ai  qilPVRiNTENnFNT 

MVaiv  i"  handle  display  advertising  copy,  mark  Northwestern  Pennsylvania.  Need  ex-  “^^«AN1CAL  SUPERINTEN^^ 

'*'''®  a"®*!  "®^o*  I'butu®  cuts.  Some  traveling  in-  ,*rie..ced  man  who  also  can  handle  COMPOSING  R^ 

an  editor  of  exceptional  abil-  volved.  You  ought  to  be  able  to  m.ake  some  news-writing  assignments.  State  "anted.  Must  have  compUte  knowle^e 

e'  ^ohM^rsfictfac'^fy  l:t't'e:^‘wAtr  K:n'"i?  ■^?‘iyi\;!;ls:\faZ  ;  ;tV' mZTS  departments.  .nm.|e 

limitZ“oSun/y\nr$k^^^^^  Tx^rfence!^'' =vm^.‘ Ppnn^yWan^!*' ^  newspaprt 

a  year  saUry.  Box  442,  Editor  credit  references  and  salary  re-  '  me,  reniisyivania. -  family  and  wh.ther  experience  bu 

&  Publisher.  n„rr«,4  in  Area  6  TWO  REPORTERS,  one  as  replace-  been  with  union  or  non-union  shop. 

_ _ Wrlre*  Box  50^  Fxiitor  &  Publisher:  |  «et<md  to  expand  staff.  Photog-  ^  Also  references  .m  past  experience.  Box 

rOMRlKATinxi  cpnoTo  „  I  - -  '•aiihy  experience  helpful.  Five  day  1  503,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

r^^***”  J  bFOKTS,  general  as-  COMPETENT  MAN  that  can  edit  I  week  scheduled,  g<H>d  vacation,  pension  - 

camera  man  for  cub  copy,  that  can  write  Kood  heads  and  |  plan  ;  top  working;  conditions  in  new  Pr/imrifi/iri  Puhlir  R^lationi 
fnu'v  has  a  knowledge  of  layout.  Prefer  man  |  plant ;  growing  paper  in  progressive  ** 

- y  ^  Hott  424,  Editor  &  Publisher.  jj,at  could  double  as  photo  editor.  Six  i  community.  Personal  interview  re-  yyj,h  newsDswr 

COMPETENT  REPORTER  for  general  day,  evening.  Northern  Ohio  paiier.  quired.  Write  George  H.  Bevan,  Editor,  EXCELLENT  ""ter  with  P  P« 
assignmenu  needed.  Must  be  Capable  i  Excellent  opportunity.  Box  614,  Mi-  Corning  Leader.  Corning,  N.  Y.  :  experience  for  Public  relations  sta^ 

of  producing  clean  copy  rapidly  and  1  tor  &  Publisher. _  WANTED,  experienced  general  newl  ,  X*a?ion  o^yLnrzationar  aWlity! 

«xperte^ed  in  handling  municipal  I  EDITORIAL# — Alert  Newswriter  foi*  reporter,  daily  newspaper.  Chart  Area  ■  jndirment  tact  accuracy,  willinfirneM 

m®.!:®’  M*®t®'!f"*^  opportunity  ^r  right  fast  growing  Methodist  family  maga-  2,  night  work.  Write  Box  534,  Editor  assume  responsibility,  good  appeir- 

man.  Must  hare  automobile.  Write  or  zjne.  Must  know  copy  editing,  layout.  1  &  Publisher. _  |  nwess^y.  Public  relations  ex- 

Monnt  Clemen.  Excellent  opportunity.  Salary  ojien.  wiRE  EDITOR,  handle  all  sports,  small  perience  helpful  but  not  essential,  under 

Mount  Clemens,  Michigan. _  Write  or  phone  Bruce  WiUiams  740  afternoon  daily!  Car  helpful.  Single  1  36.  Submit  resume,  work  samples  and 

CITY  EDITOR,  REPORTER  for  prize-  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  III.  SU  7-6450.  ^lan  preferred.  Box  515,  Editor  &  !  state  approximate  salary  desired  to 


tor  &  Publisher. _ 

AFTERNOON  PAPER  in 
highly  competitive  area  needs 
an  editor  of  exceptional  abil¬ 
ity  :  only  one  with  an  impres¬ 
sive  record  as  an  editor  will 
be  considered.  We  offer  un¬ 
limited  opportunity  and  $20,006 
a  year  salary.  Box  442,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relatiom 


winning  southern  daily,  city  zone  EDITOR  WANTED,  $160  to  start.  |  Publisher. 

1S,(>00.  Circulation  8,000,  covering  9  Western  city  of  20,000.  Unusually  goixl  - 

trade  area  counties.  Apply  to  H.  M.  pai>er.  Want  real  top  man.  steady,  — 

Rankin,  Daily  Tifton  (Georgia)  Gazette.  iiermanent  executive,  30-46.  Box  624,  | 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER  WO-  Fxiitor  &  Publisher. _  i  £ 

MAN  for  2nd  place  position  tor  wo-  FAST,  ACCURATE  young  copyreader, 

men’s  pages.  Medium  sized,  northern  sharp  on  heads.  Some  rewrite.  All 

Ohio,  6  day  evening  paper.  Box  413.  benefits.  Opportunity  for  advancement.  I 

Editor  &  Publisher.  On  substantial,  fast-growing  South-  I 

WIRE  DESK  COPYREADER.  At  least  eastern  mormng  daily  60.000-70.000 
2  years  experience  small  daily:  under  circulation.  Salary  dependent  uiwn 
80,  ambitious  to  help  self  and  fast  ability  and  initiative.  Merit  increases, 
growing  progressive  daily  newspaper  Southeasterner  or  Souther^r  pre- 
of  40,000  circulation.  Chart  Area  6.  ferred.  Box  613,  Editor  &  Publisher.  1 

Box  439,  Editor  &  Publisher. _  FREE  1 

FEATURE  WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER  MONTHLY  J(3B  MARKET  letter,  wiU 
needed  for  two  weekly  papers.  Eastern  I  available  Jops  and  nation^de  '  , 


I  Box  541,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER'S  CHART  AREA 


Indiana  Publishing  Co.,  Knightstown,  I  ^Ployment  conditions.  Bill  McK» 
Indiana.  '  Birch  Personnel,  59  E.  Madison,  Chi- 

- ^ -  cago,  Illinois. _ 

\A/Ok>IPM'C  CniTC^D  MANAGING  EDITOR  to  take  charge 

VVNyrvlCIN  O  CUI  I'w'lx  pJ  copy  editing,  layout,  and  production, 

for  aggressive  fast  growing  southern 


-daily  in  13,000  city  zoM.  New  building, 

excellent  equipment.  Young  friendly  *3'®®®-  State  qua  ilxcations  and  salary 
stjiff  eirpiil.tinn  s  oftn  ''^6  n'cnients.  Adult  Education  Asso- 


Btaff,  circulation  8,000.  Please  write  ...  t  n  c-  »  .7^0  x-  Mr  u  u 
or  contact  H.  M.  Rankin,  Daily  Tifton  U.S.A.,  743  N.  Wabash 

(Georgia)  Gazette.  Avenue,  Chicago  11,  III. _ 

_ _  MEDIUM  Sr/,ED  Texa.»  morning-ufter- 

RHIPORTER  with  basic  experience  for  noon  combination  seeks  reporter,  with 
afternoon  daily.  Chart  Area  2,  prefer  iwo  to  five  years  ex|«rience  for  federal 
man  interested  in  future  opportunities  building  run  and  general  assignment, 
xvith  newspaper  in  40  thousand  circu-  Pay  based  on  experience.  Numerous 
lation  class.  Box  409,  Eiditor  &  Pub-  benefits.  Growing  city  in  mild  climate, 
lisher.  Box  533,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copx  for  showing 

LOCATION  without  IDENTinCATION  | 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  9.  195" 
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INSTRUCTION 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  i 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Classified  Advertising  1 

Classified  Advertising  \ 

Editorial 

Editorial 

more  sales-power 
for  classified  STAFFERS! 

ABILITY  to  sell  more  linage  and  siftn 
up  more  contracts  .  .  .  New  pride 
and  happiness  in  their  work — these 
are  benefits  enrol  lees  from  over  200 
daily  papers  report  they’ve  trained 
from  the  Howard  Parish  Course  in 
Classified  Advertising. 

YOU  tret  individualized  attention  in 
this  20-lesson  correspondence  course. 
It  explains  tested  sales,  servicing  and 
copywriting  techniques  that  pay  off 
in  easy-to-follow  style. 

TOTAL  FEE,  $66.  For  more  sales- 
power,  increased  copywriting  ability, 
and  greater  job-happiness,  mail  your 
application  with  initial  $15  payment 
today. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
Tested  Want  Ads  Selling  Plans 
2900  N.W.  79th  Street, 

Miami  47,  Florida 

INSTRUCTION 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ Adminittrethe _  i 

ASSISTANT  GENERAL  MANAGER 
ON  10,000-50,000  class  morning-evening 
coinbination  seeks  general  manager  or 
aiaistant  to  publisher  position.  Present 
boas  says  time  to  move  up.  Mechanical 
background  with  circulation,  advertis¬ 
ing,  administrative  experience.  Work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  cold  type  methods. 
Box  43$,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

★★★GENERAL  MANAGER— publish¬ 
er  with  outstanding  record  in  sound 
newspaper  development :  reduce  waste, 
broaden  base  of  ads,  obtain  maximum 
employee  effort,  pi^uce  top  public 
lervice  news  product.  Minimum  com¬ 
pensation  $22,000.  Box  404,  Editor  4k 
Publisher. 

_ _ Ciremlation 

★  ★  ★ 

Circulation,  Advertising 

Competent  personnel  on  tap  from 
emt-to-coast  at  no  charge  to  em¬ 
ployer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire  MID¬ 
TOWN  AGENCY,  ISO  W.  42  St.,  New 
York  City.  N.  Y.  WI  7-7403. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  ; 
Highly  qualified  man,  15  years  experi-  I 
ence,  complete  supervision  all  phases  | 
of  classified  ad  department  from  pro-  | 
duction,  programming,  sales  through  I 
collection  ;  presently  employed  ( past  10  I 
years)  metropolitan  area  newspaper; 
references  furnished  on  request.  Box  i 
505,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ Correspondents 

BRITISH  CORRESPONDENT.  Irish 
Catholic  background.  Colonial  news  | 
specialist  with  'Tropics-wide  links,  offers  1 
news  service  datelined  London.  Can  ' 
act  as  personal  UK  correspondent  at  j 
low  cost  due  to  worldwide  links.  Box  1 
522,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

Display  Advertising  ! 

HECK! 

;  I’m  tired — tired  of  flowing  with  the 
tide.  Want  a  real  live  promotional- 
wise  paper.  Have  been  advertising  , 
manager  on  paper  and  magazine — am 
now  number  1  gal  on  5  man  adver- 
I  Using  staff.  Will  increase  lineage,  if 
I  given  a  chance.  Box  S05,  ^itor  4k 
Publisher. 

'  DO  YOU  NEED  a  salesman  7  Recent  { 
ad  grad.  Experienced  ambitious,  eager.  ; 
Will  consider  every  offer.  Box  432, 

I  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  RETAIL  ADVER’nSING  and/or  pro-  ' 

I  duction  man.  Seasoned  experienced 
background  of  26  years  as  advertising 
I  salesman,  production,  copy  service  and 
[  promotion  manager  on  weekly  and 
daily  papers.  Working  knowledge  of  | 
all  departments.  Family  man.  43,  in-  { 
terest^  anywhere  in  permanent  eon-  ' 
nection  with  future.  Now  employed  in  ^ 
Chart  Area  2.  Top  references.  Box  427,  I 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

^  SPACE  SALESMAN— aggressive,  28,  I 
itegree  in  advertising.  Now  on  PM 
daily ;  strong  on  sales,  good  copy  and  I 
layout.  Box  416,  Editor  4k  Publisher. 

•  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR,  34.  on 
I  '  7,500  midwest  daily  desires  manager 

•  opportunity  on  larger  paper.  Ten  year 
>  background.  Family.  Will  consider  any 

location  for  worthwhile  opportunity. 
Write  Box  523,  Editor  4k  Publisher. 

SUCCESSFUL  ADVERTISING  MAN-  | 
AGER,  38,  available.  South,  Midwest. 
Southwest,  10,000  circulation  up.  Ex- 
,  cellent  11-year  record  in  last  position. 

A  real  producer  with  the  finest  rectird 
and  background.  $165  weekly.  Write 
Box  504,  Editor  4k  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  IN  JUNE.  S7-year-oId. 
exi>crienced  sports  writer,  sports  car¬ 
toonist,  sports  editor.  Nearly  17  years 
on  Stateside  metropolitan  dailies.  Han- 
★’★''★  die  editing,  reporting,  writing,  makeup. 

_ _  Also  experienced  in  writing  general 

features  for  papers  and  syndicates. 
112,000  PER  YEAR  circulation  man.  Seek  job  on  PM  paper  or  in  trade 
«  years  of  age,  knows  all  phases  well,  journal — public  relations  field  after 
“Sppily  employ^  by  good  solid  news-  return  to  States.  Current  two-year  con- 
P«Wr  organization,  but  would  like  to  tract  as  civilian  sports  editor  and 
something  with  greater  challenge,  supervisor  of  5-man  department  on 
.■I*  ®®n»‘der  anything,  anywhere,  pro-  military  daily  in  Far  East  near  termi- 
yioed  it’s  tough  and  a  good  job  will  nation.  Appreciate  air  mail  reply.  Box 
insure  future.  All  replies  strictly  con-  218,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^ntial.  Write  Box  407,  Editor  4k _ 

’**’*^’  NEWSMAN,  six  years’  experience 

~  _  . .  managing  editor,  all  beats,  sports. 

Classified  Advertising  photography,  fairchild.  Family  man. 

~ - - -  Seek  post  with  present  and  future. 

CLASSIHED  manager.  Employed.  »<>’'  Editor  4k  Publisher. 

14  years  experience.  8  years  on  pres- 

Mt  paper.  Seeks  position  in  industrial  TOP  NA’nONAL  wire  service  sports- 
“tr  of  40,000  or  over  in  Chart  Area  writer-editor,  38,  anxious  escape  from 
••  Pull  knowledge  of  classified.  Line-  New  York,  wants  settle  decent  town 
»»  builder.  Steady,  ambitious,  honest,  i?.,.  Seeks  permanent 

production  record.  Write  Box  P®* »  P®**-  Can  do  anything  well  but 
Editor  &  Puhltiih»r  interested  sports  editorship.  Box  324, 

-  -  Editor  &  a^ublisher. 

classified  manager.  10  years  DEADENDED  NEWSMAN  seeks  desk 
"Wnence.  Proven  record.  Reliable,  job  Chart  Areas  8,  6.  Four  years  re- 
«S’*fll®r.  Best  of  recommendations,  porting,  two  years  desk  background, 
nte  Box  529,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Box  406,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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AIR  FORCE  PIO,  24.  available  May 
15  for  PM  sports  slot.  Missouri  BJ, 

7  years  experience.  Varsity  letterman. 
References,  samples,  iiersonal  data, 
pix  upon  request.  Box  332,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

EDITOR-WRITER  "  ' 

for  MAGAZINE  or  TRADEPAPER 
Digs  for  facts,  writes  lively :  12  years 
newspai>er  reporting,  magazine,  writ¬ 
ing  and  editing.  J-grad.  Skilled  in 
Photography,  make-up,  production. 
Box  437,  Editor  4k  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN — 31,  8  years  reporting, 

desk,  editor,  editorial  writer ;  J-Grad  . 
wants  future;  re-locate.  Box  438,  Edi¬ 
tor  4k  Publisher. 

MAYBE  WE  CAN  HEItP  YOU!  Al¬ 
though  the  shortage  of  qualified  help 
is  hitting  us.  too,  we  have  put  nearly 
500  people  to  work  during  the  last 
twelve  months.  Tell  us  what  you  need, 
and  we’ll  help  you  if  we  can.  Bill 
McKee,  Birch  Personnel,  69  E.  Madi¬ 
son,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

OPPORTUNI’TY  ON  DAILY  NEWS-  i 
PAPER,  Chart  Areas  2  or  6,  sought  by 
Editot^Manager  of  large,  resiiected 
Multi-Weekly  operation.  Able  writer, 

:  loyal,  active  in  community.  Age  46. 

I  married.  Change  would  take  time  to 
I  effect.  Will  answer  all  queries.  Box 
'  425,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REWRI’TE,  reporter,  features.  4  years  ^ 
experience.  Girl  28,  M.A.  Now  on  i 
'  75,000  daily.  Want  big  city  job.  $106  : 
minimum.  Box  408,  Editor  4k  Publisher.  | 

YOUNG  REPOR’TER,  general  news,  I 
features,  wants  job,  medium  sized  oi 
I  large  daily :  single,  experienced.  Box 
I  403,  Editor  4k  Publisher. 

,  ABLE  AND  DEPENDABLE,  says  city  | 
'  editor,  250,000  daily.  Good  for  news 
job  anywhere,  says  wire  service  bureau  , 
head.  Single,  24,  draft  free.  Reporting,  ’ 
1  copy  editing  and  agency  experience. 

Capable  photographer.  A  natural  for 
1  "live  wire”  paper.  $80.  Reply,  P.O. 
Box  2512,  Denver  1,  Colorado. 

BOATING  EDITOR,  magazine,  news¬ 
papers.  Writer,  has  professional  stand¬ 
ing  as  designer-builder.  Box  632, 
Editor  4k  Publisher. 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

I  National  clearing  house  for  comiietent 
I  personnel  from  coaat-to-coast  at  no 
charge  to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or 
1  Wire  MIDTOWN  AGENCY,  180  Weet 
42  St..  N.  Y..  N.  Y..  WI.  7-6746. 

CHIEF  of  a  seven-man  bureau  for  an 
around  the  clock  metropolitan  daily 
seeks  a  challenge.  At  26.  I’m  a  proven 
leader.  Will  consider  top  P.M.’s,  wire 
services.  $115  minimum.  Write  Box 
518.  Editor  4k  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR-REPORTER 

Missouri  BJ,  29,  veteran;  years 

rourthouse*  city  hall,  irencral  news, 
features;  8  months  copy  desk,  plus 
some  experience  wire  desk,  news  desk. 

,  Capable  photographer.  Seeks  combina¬ 
tion  desk-reportinR  job  or  straight  desk. 
Box  506,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR 
29.  Good.  $7,200. 

Box  519,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  EDITOR  —  top  Oifrht  administrative 
I  baekRn)und,  50,  Editorials  widely  quoted. 

No  fixed  political  affiliations.  Now 
I  editor  prize-winnintr  mid-Atlantic  pa¬ 
per.  With  present  employer  15  years. 
Expert  in  typography,  news  pictures, 
staff  supervision  and  labor  negotiations. 
F'ormer  editor  of  metropolitan  and 
medium  size  papers  with  staffs  of  30 
I  to  200,  circulation  from  20,000  to  half 
million.  Interested  in  locating  in  South 
or  Southwest  on  PM  but  will  go  any¬ 
where  opportunity  is  offered.  Top  ref¬ 
erence's  as  to  ability,  character  and 
integrity.  Present  salary  in  $15,000 
bracket.  Open  to  offer.  Box  527,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-REPORTER  with  photo  ex¬ 
perience  and  two  degrees  seeks  spot  on 
medium-sized  daily.  Chart  Area  2.  Box 
535.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EUROPEAN  JOURNALIST  now  per¬ 
manent  resident.  20  years*  experience 
editorial,  world  affairs.  Author.  Fluent 
'  English,  French,  Greek.  Seeks  perma¬ 
nent  position  newspaper,  magazine 
anywhere  U.  S.  Top  references.  Box 
530,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  FEATURE  WRITER,  experienced,  col¬ 
umnist,  )>opular,  easy-going,  literate. 
West  Coast,  Texas  preferred.  Syndicate 
tie-in  sought.  College  grad.  Box  -KST, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

POLISHED  WRITER.  Features  a  spe¬ 
cialty.  Experienced,  good  background. 
Best  references.  Employed.  Samples 
of  copy  on  request.  Box  526,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTERS,  college  graduates,  man 
8  years  British  paper  (220,000)  ;  wife 
woman*s  page  editor :  features,  theatre, 
news,  seeks  city  posts  anywhere.  Swift, 
166  W.  87  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  SUNDAY  MAGAZINE  FEATURES 
my  forte  after  8  years  on  newspapers. 
Let  this  female  writer  now  desk-bound, 

I  show  you  proof.  Box  531,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _  _  _ _ 

WRITER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER,  some 
'  newspaper  experience,  wants  job  on 
small  paper.  Box  510,  Editor  &  Pub- 
i  lisher. 

;  WRITER-research.  interview;  general, 

'  trade,  business,  sports,  articles.  News- 
!  paper,  magazine.  Public  Relations,  en- 
I  gineering  background.  Box  516,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WELL-TRAVELLED  M.A.,  experienced 
'  journalism,  teaching,  public  relations^ 
:  wants  position  utilizing  her  specialized 
knowledge  including  Southeast  Asia, 

’  contemporary  British  politics.  Box  543» 
’  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mechanical 

UNION  FOTOSETTER  OPERATOR 
desires  day  situation.  Experienced  in 
use  of  8,  12,  and  18  Pt.  mats.  Two 
years’  Experience  on  newspaper  fotoset 
display  ads.  16  years  at  trade  in  com¬ 
mercial  and  newspaper  work.  Family 
man,  sober.  Write  Box  620,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Chart  Areas  3,  4,  or  ft 
preferred. 

Photography 

IF  PHOTOGRAPHY  SPEAKS  in  yonr 
paper,  here  ia  a  chance  to  capitaUa* 
on  a  well  rounded  experienced  prise 
winnins  photoKrapher.  Box  238,  Edi¬ 
tor  4k  Publiaher. 

EXPERIENCED  news  and  maaazine 
phntoyrapher,  now  in  Canada,  desires 
a  really  progressive  position.  Age  31, 
will  go  anywhere.  Widely  travelled. 
Good  references.  Would  anyone  care 
to  take  a  look  at  my  work  I  Box  502. 
Editor  4k  Publisher. 

Promotion — Public  Relations 

PUBUC  RiXATlONS  POST  wanted 
by  now  employed  newsman  with  11 
years  heavy  writing  experience  on 
dailies  and  radio,  plus  broadcasting, 
^ady  anytime,  sober,  reliable  and  not 
a  floater.  Box  415,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AGRICULTURAL  PUBLIC  RELA¬ 
TIONS  —  Expi'rienced  farm  editor- 
writer,  28,  with  5  years  college  pub¬ 
licity  and  publicatiunM,  farm  magazine, 
newspaper  background.  Administrative 
ability.  Equipped  for  combination  pub¬ 
lic  relations-writing  position.  Box  517, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  ro  -  publisher, 
suburban  weeklies,  28.  B.A.,  family, 

si'eks  opportunity  with  major  company 
in  publications,  communications  divi¬ 
sion.  Versatile  writer  with  knowledge 
of  offset  and  letterpress.  Now  earning 
$7,509.  Go  anywhere  for  position  with 
future.  Write  Box  525,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

In  discussing  the  issue  of 
Red  China  at  his  news  con¬ 
ference  Tuesday,  Secretary  of 
State  Dulles  said  “the  issuance 
of  passports  to  a  regime  which 
is  not  recognized  is  something 
which  is  never  done.” 

That  may  be  technically  cor- 
ncl. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  the 
U.S.  government  has  never 
forbidden  correspondents  to  go 
anywhere  they  wanted  to  cover 
a  story,  nor  has  it  threatened 
to  revoke  the  passports  of 
those  who  visited  unrecognized 
countries,  until  now. 

From  the  time  of  the  Russian 
revolution  until  Nov.  1(5,  11)33, 
Soviet  Russia  was  not  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  United  States.  We 
had  no  embassy  or  consular 
officials  there  and  American 
citizens  could  not  expect  the 
protection  of  their  government 
if  they  entered  the  forbidden 
land. 

Yet,  many  of  them  entered 
Communist  Russia.  They  had 
U.S.  i)assports,  to  be  sure,  but 
there  were  no  U.S.-approved 
visas  for  Russia.  The  corre¬ 
spondents  stuffed  their  pass¬ 
ports  in  their  pockets.  They 
obtained  entrance  visas  from 
the  Russians  and  entered  the 
country  any  way  they  could. 
Frequently  U.S.  ambassadors  in 
surrounding  countries  would 
severely  lecture  a  correspondent 
for  taking  such  liberties  but 
there  were  no  threats,  no  re¬ 
taliations  by  our  government. 

*  *  * 

Some  newspapers  and  wire 
services  maintained  bureaus 
there.  Walter  Duranty  of  the 
Xew  York  Times  was  in  Mos¬ 
cow  almost  continually  for  14 
years  before  the  U.S.  extended 
diplomatic  recognition. 

Karl  Bickel  of  the  United 
Press  was  in  and  out  about 
seven  or  eight  times.  H.  R. 
Knickerbocker  spent  some  time 
there  for  the  Xew  York  Post. 
Linton  Wells  headed  a  bureau 
for  Universal  Service.  Eugene 
Lyons  was  there. 

Many  others  visited  Russia 
in  those  days  at  will.  John 
Cowles,  now’  publisher  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 
went  in  1923.  Others  who  fol¬ 
lowed  at  later  dates,  according 
to  E&P  files,  included: 

Ralph  W.  Barnes  for  the 
Xew  York  Herald  Tribune; 
Grove  Patterson  of  the  Toledo 
Blade;  J.  N.  (Ding)  Darling, 
cartoonist  for  the  Des  Moines 
Ptgisler;  Raymond  P.  Brandt, 


of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch ; 
and  Junius  B.  Wood  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

Even  the  distaff  side  was  not 
to  be  denied.  Julia  Blanshard, 
women’s  editor  for  NEA  Serv¬ 
ice,  made  the  trip  and  wrote  a 
series. 

There  might  have  been  others. 
But  those  are  enough  to  show 
that  the  principle  of  free  move¬ 
ment  of  correspondents  was  es¬ 
tablished  and  accepted  in  those 
day.-;. 

*  ♦  * 

The  same  cannot  be  said  now. 

When  the  Red  China  issue 
a  l  ose  early  last  Fall,  the 
American  press  was  told  it 
could  not  send  representatives 
there  because  the  U.S.A.  does 
not  recognize  Red  China,  it  is 
still  holding  10  American  civil¬ 
ians  as  hostages,  and  our 
government  could  not  afford 
jirotection  to  its  citizens  who 
entered. 

Now,  Mr.  Dulles  informs  us: 
“As  you  know,  the  Chinese 
Communist  government  has  for 
some  time  been  trying  to  get 
reporters,  preferably  those  it 
picked,  to  come  into  Communist 
China  and  it  has  repeatedly 
tried  to  use  the  illegal  deten¬ 
tion  of  Americans  in  Commu¬ 
nist  China  as  a  means  of  pres¬ 
sure  to  accomplish  its  end  in 
that  respect  .  .  .  They  have 
said  in  effect  that  they  want  to 
have  certain  American  corre¬ 
spondents  come  to  Communist 
China  and  will  hold  Americans 
in  jail  until  we  allow  them  to 
come.” 

This  is  the  first  time  we  have 
heard  of  this  suggested  dicker. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  for 
seven  years  prior  to  August, 
1956,  no  American  correspond¬ 
ent  could  get  into  Red  China 
with  or  without  our  State  De¬ 
partment’s  approval.  The  Com¬ 
munists  didn’t  want  them  and 
wouldn’t  admit  them. 

Then  early  in  August,  14 
American  newsmen  representing 
newspapers,  broadcasting  and 
magazines  received  invitations 
from  Red  China.  If  there  was 
such  an  exchange  proposal  as 
Mr.  Dulles  mentions,  it  must 
have  been  suggested  since  then. 
But  Mr.  Dulles  told  his  press 
conference  “No,  not  directly,” 
when  he  w’as  asked:  “Have  they 
(Communist  China)  made  any 
recent  representations  at  Ge¬ 
neva  along  the  lines  you  just 
mentioned,  sw’apping  the  10 
American  civilian  in  prison?” 

We  are  a  little  confused  as 
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which  came  first,  the  chicken 
or  the  egg. 

Also,  we  think  Mr.  Dulles 
did  a  disservice  to  some  out¬ 
standing  U.S.  newsmen  when 
he  said  they  had  been  hand¬ 
picked  by  the  Communists  to 
receive  the  invitations.  This 
infers  the  Commies  thought 
they  might  have  something  to 
gain  by  asking  these  particular 
gentlemen. 

There  are  some  distinguished 
correspondents  on  that  list  who 
should  be  righteously  indignant 
at  the  comment. 

‘Six  for  Five’ 

Washington 

Scripps-Howard’s  tabloid 
Washington  D  ail  y  News 
changed  from  five  to  six-column 
format,  Feb.  1.  The  “Six  for 
Five”  promotion  noted  that  the 
new  column  widths  are  stand¬ 
ard. 


Tips  for  Refugees 

Cincinnati 
Enquirer  copy  boys  wanted 
to  help  Hungarian  refugees. 
So  they  announced  they  would 
give  to  that  cause  all  tips  from 
bringing  coffee  and  sandwiches 
from  restaurants  to  editorial 
workers.  They  made  an  initial 
gift  of  $5  to  Care.  Bill  Griese 
and  Luke  Feck,  University  of 
Cincinnati  students,  toting  copy 
after  school,  said  their  “tips 
for  refugees”  would  be  a  perma¬ 
nent  project. 


CE  Goes  Abroad 

Lebanon,  Pa. 

Ted  Gress,  city  editor  of  the 
Lebanon  Daily  News,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  two  weeks’  trip 
to  Europe.  He  spent  part  of 
the  time  in  Vienna  gathering 
feature  copy  and  photos  on  the 
Hungarian  situation. 
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U  I  now  provides— 

continuous  ELECTROHIC  MILEPOSTS  IN  THE  SKY 


VORTAC—  t/if  nt’it'f  oiitoniatic 

navi((ation  system  for  all  civil  aircraft. 

F  nun  FtMleral  Tt'lrroiiiiiiiiiiiratioii  Laltoratories,  a 
ilivisioii  of  liiternatioiial  Telephone  anil  rele<:rapli 
(Corporation,  came  T ACAN  (tactical  air  navigation) 
—to  ^ivc  onr  military  aircraft  the  pin-point  navijia- 
tional  accuracy  anil  reliahility,  hoth  in  ilistance  anil 
ilirection  from  a  known  point,  ilemainlcii  for  mili¬ 
tary  operations  at  jet  speeils. 

Because  the  preM'iit  natiomviile  navigation  system 
for  civil  aircraft,  calleil  VOK,  alreaily  proviiles  the 


N  ORTAC  airborne  i‘i|ui|>ineiil  i;-  now  available.  For 
ilelaileil  iiifornialion  write  to  Feileral  Telepbone  anil 
Railio  Company,  a  ilivi>ion  of  ITaT.  Clifton.  N.  J. 


ilirei'tiotial  itifortnation.  the  oovernnient’s  Air  Coor- 
ilitiatitio  (Cotinnittce  ileciilcil  to  ailil  the  distnnre 
nirnsiiriiif'  feattire  of  I  \(C  A  A— creatino  a  nriv  itite- 
•irateil  systetn  calleil  VOBTACC.  Soon  all  aircraft  — 
private  anil  cotntnercial  as  well  as  military —  will 
receive  ronip/e/e  navioational  information  frotn 
either  TA(CAA  or  \  OK'I  AC. 

In  the  skies,  over  the  seas,  anil  in 
inilnstry  .  .  .  the  pioneerin':  leailership 
in  telecommunication  research  hy 
IT&'r  specils  the  pace  of  electrotiie 


progress. 
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When  tortured 
Hungarians  prayed 
for  help,  the 

CLEVELAND  PRESS 
answered 
with  action! 

$50,000  was  needed,  fast!  The 
"Press"  launched  an  appeal.  Here's 
what  happened  ...  in  just  5  days. 

Thursday,  December  6,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
The  Cleveland  Press  advances  $.50,()()0 
for  brand-new  clothing  for  Hungarian 
refugees  and  launches  a  public  appeal 
for  relief  funds. 

Monday,  December  10,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
—7  A.M.  Ten  tons  of  clothing  purchased 
bv  members  of  The  Press  staff  and  deliv¬ 
ered  to  Cleveland-Hopkins  Airport  to 
await  shipment  to  Austria. 

10  A.M.  Loading  is  completed  through 
cooperation  of  United  Airlines.  Inside 
the  Mercy  Plane  donated  by  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  World  Airways  are  700  heavy  shirts, 
4103  warm  skirts,  795  windbreakers, 
2337  pairs  of  woolen  socks,  1092  pairs  of 
slacks,  1200  wool  caps,  825  sweaters, 
plus  countless  other  articles  of  clothing. 

11  A.M.  Atop  the  packages  of  clothing 
inside  the  plane  is  laid  a  wreath,  blessed 
by  Cleveland  church  leaders,  Ijearing  the 
Hungarian  Tri-Color.  Then  Theodore 
Andrica,  The  Press  Nationalities  Editor, 
and  Louis  Clifford,  The  Press  City  Edi¬ 
tor,  Ixiard  the  plane  to  expedite  the  proc¬ 
essing  of  the  clothing  to  Hungarians  in 
Austrian  refugee  camps. 

Tuesday,  December  11,  V'ienna,  Austria. 
Just  5  days  after  The  Press’  initial  appeal, 
the  Mercy  Plane  lands  at  the  Schweehat 
Airport.  Speedy  distribution  of  the  warm 
clothing  is  made  to  the  needy  in  refugee 
camps.  The  WTeath  is  planted  on  Hun¬ 
garian  soil  as  Cleveland’s  memorial  to 
the  slain  Freedom  fighters. 

W’henex  er  the  people  of  Cleveland  em¬ 
bark  on  any  kind  of  a  Mercy  Flight.  The 
Cleveland  Press  soars  aloft  with  them. 


J.  A.  Reid,  Pan  American  World  Airways, 
Cleveland  Press  editor,  L.  B.  Seltzer,  Ohio’s 
Senator  Laiische,  and  Press  Nationalities  Edi¬ 
tor,  TlieiKlore  Andrica,  dedicate  the  Hungarian 
mercy  flight  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 


In  \’ienna,  mere  hours  away  by  Pan  American 
Clipper,  eager  hands  fall  to  the  welcome  task 
of  preparing  relief  supplies  for  immediate 
distribution. 


Frightened,  stunned,  this  tiny  Hungarian  esta| 
waits  for  wann  winter  clothing. 


The  People  Respond  to  The  Press 
Beeause  The  Press  Serves  the  People 

The 

CLEVELAND 

PRESS 


G«n»ral  Advertising  Department,  330  Perk  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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